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THE 


PREFACE. 

T F we  confider  the  many  benefits  that  na- 
vigation contributes  to  commerce  in  ge- 
neral, and  how  much  the  profperity  of 
nations  are  indebted  to  its  fource,  we  mult 
without  hefitation  declare  feamen,  a moll 
refpedtable  part  of  mankind;  and  if  we  refledt 
a moment,  on  the  many  hazards  and  perils 
they  are  expofed  to  on  that  precarious  ele- 
ment, and  the  advantages  we  reap  from  their 
toil,  the  common  feelings  of  human  fociety, 
mufl;  awake  and  remind  us,  not  only  how 
much  we  are  obliged  as  focial  members, 

even  from  a motive  of  felf  intereft,  to 

fiudy  their  prefervation,  but  as  fellow  crea- 
tures, how  forcibly  our  duty  calls  us  to 
give  them  every  aid  in  our  power,  and 

to  lighten  the  burthen  of  their  many 

toils. 

a A fhip 
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A fhip  at  fea  may  be  confidered  as  a float- 
ing kingdom  ; and  the  fubjedts,  however  few 
in  number,  are  not  only  liable  to  the  fame  acci- 
dents as  thofe  on  fhore,  but  to  many  more, 
peculiar  to  that  precarious  and  fiudluating 
element  that  furrounds  them.  For  this 
reafon  there  are  many  things  requifite  to  be 
known  by  the  mariners  befides  the  art  of 
conducing  a fliip  from  port  to  port. 

Of  all  the  various  knowledges  that  diftln- 
guifli  ,the  human  fpecies  from  the  brute  crea- 
tion, what  is  of  more  value  than  that  which 
tends  to  the  prefervation  of  life  and  health  ? I 
believe  that  every  man  who  is  actuated  by 
motives  of  philanthrophy  will  with  me  wifh, 
that  mankind  in  general  would  advert  more 
to  it  in  the  principles  of  education,  than  what 
they  at  prefent  do.  Indeed  it  is  aflonifli- 
ing  that  fo  valuable  an  acquifition,  as  to 
have  fome  knowledge  of  the  body  we  pofl'efs, 
and  its  prefervation,  fliould  be  fo  totally  ne- 
gledted,  as  to  be  entirely  exxliided  from 
education;  an  acquifition  that  not  only 

enlivens 
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enlivens  the  mind,  but  in  itfelf  is  fo  very 
eflential  to  our  exiftence  j yet  what  is  more 
to  be  wondered  at,  is,  that  a feaman  who 
launches  into  the  main  ocean,  is  cut  off 
' from  every  afliftance,  in  cafe  of  an  accident 
or  ficknefs,  and  rendered  wholly  enable  to 
give  the  leaft  aid  to  himfelf,  or  thofe  who 
are  entrufted  to  his  care.  Large  Ihips  I own 
are  exempt  from  this  obfervation  : but  are 
not  the  lives  of  men  on  board  of  fmall  ihips 
equally  as  valuable,  and  worth  preferv- 
ing,  as  thofe  of  greater  burthen  ? ^ 

I am  not  the  firll  who  has  had  the  w'elfare 
of  feamen  at  heart ; various  writers,  and  men 
of  abilities  too,  have  prefented  the  world  with 
obfervations,  that  undoubtedly  have  proved 
beneficial  to  that  clafs  of  men ; but  then  thefe 
books  were  neither  intended,  nor  fit  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  fuch  feamen,  as  a<£lually 
Hand  moft  in  need  of  thofe  very  obfervations 
they  have  made,  and  only  intended  for  the 
perufal  of  men  of  phyfical  talents  5 neverthe-* 
lefs  they  merit  for  their  labour  public  thanks. 
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as  ufefu^  members  of  fociety.  But  if  we  take 
an  impartial  view  of  the  number  of  feamen, 

I believe  the  greateft  part  are  employed  in 
fmall  Ihips,  that  either  carry  no  furgeon,  or 
(I  am  forry  to  fay  it)  fometimes  one  they  had 
better  be  without ; efpecially  in  war  time, 
when  they  Hand  moll  in  need  of  a good  one. 

To  benefit  thefe  men,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
make  that  benefit  univerfal,  is  the  plan  I have 
aimed  at ; and  I believe  this  is  the  firll  attempt 
of  the  kind  j at  leaft  I know  of  none  whofc 
Reps  I have  followed  in  this  defign. 

Should  I alk  phyfical  writers  why  they 
have  neglected  fo  valuable  a part  of  fociety  as 
feamen,  in  giving  them  their  friendly  inRruc- 
tions  refpeding  their  health,  I doubt  not, 
but  the  majority  would  reply,  that  the  educa- 
tion of  mafters  of  Ihips  and  feamen  in  general, 
has  not  enabled  them  to  underhand  a fubje<St  fo 
much  above  their  comprehenfion,  or  fphere. 
But  if  feamen  have  not  the  advantage  of  an 
extenlive  education,  are  they  div’^efted  there- 
fore 
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fore  of  common  fenfe  and  underftanding  ? and 
is  it  not  poflible  to  deliver  them  inftrudions, 
dreffed  in  fo  plain  a language  as  to  adapt  it  to 
their  capacity  ? 

Neverthelefs,  though  men  of  abilities  have 
not  thought  feamen  worth  their  pen,  others 
have } but  fuch  whofe  purfuit  in  life  has  been 
ftimulated  by  motives  of  a different  caff. 
Thofe  have  furnifhed  feamen  not  only  with 
dire<ftions  to  cure  all  difeafes,  but  even  given 
them  medicines  to  do  it  with,  into  the  bar- 
gain or  to  fpeak  more  ferioufly,  given  them 
directions  how  to  ufe  fuch  medicines  as  would 
yield  the  moft  profit  to  the  apothecary,  who 
with  pretended  wifdom  equipt  them  out : 
and  I am  apt  to  think,  that  kind  of  quackery 
has  ftoln  away  the  lives  of  many  valuable 
feamen. 

It  is  univerfally  afferted  that  feamen  are  not 
fond  of  reading ; this  in  a great  meafure  is 
true,  but  far  from  being  a general  rule  ; and 
though  blind  prejudice  has  given  them  an 

averfion  to  every  thing  phyjicaly  yet  I will 

venture  - 
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venture  to  fay  fo  much  in  their  behalf,  that 
hitherto  nothing  has  been  offered  to  them  that 
could  alter  their  opinion  in  this  refpedt,  or 
open  their  eyes,  in  fhewing  them  the  beauties 
of  that  ufeful  fludy,  and  in  howfmall  a com- 
pafs  its  true  principles  might  be  contained. 

Phyfic  like  religion  is  rendered  intricate  and 
abftrufe,  the  more  it  abounds  in  errors  and 
abfurdities ; but  truth  like  the  brilliant  fun, 
drives  away  all  the  phantoms  of  perplext  my- 
ileries,  and  proves  that  both  alike  are  lim- 
ple  and  beautiful,  founded  on  reafon,  and 
that  its  mod;  ufeful  part  is  comprehenfive  to 
common  underdanding.  This  pleads  in  fa- 
vour of  my  attempt,  and  with  every  man 
of  fenfe,  mud  overpower  prejudice. 

That  I might  the  better  fucceed  in  my  in-^ 
tention,!  have  begun  the  whole  at  thefirdpriii'' 
ciples,  namely  the  mechanifin  of  the  human 
body;  for  I cannot  fee  how  any  man  can  pre- 
tend to  know  the  nature  of  difeafes,or  prefume 
to  adminiderany  thing  with  certainty,  with- 
oi]l  he  iias  fome  knowledge  of  the  parts  that 

fuffer 
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fuffer’:  this  then  is  the  fubjedb  of  my  firft 
lecture ; and  to  make  it  the  more  pleafing, 
and  to  entice  the  reader  to  purfue,  I have  ftript 
it  of  every  thing  pedantic,  or  the  unnecef- 
fary  perplexing  particulars,  and  confined  my- 
felf  to  fuch  things  only,  as  gives  a concife 
and  true  idea  of  the  whole  animal  fyftem  ; 
and  if  I may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the 
opinion  of  fome  of  my  learned  friends,  I 
flatter  myfelf,  that  my  readers,  phyfical  or  not, 
will  give  me  their  fandlion,  as  well  with 
refpedl  to  plainnefs  of  language,  as  concife- 
nefs  of  the  fubjeft,  and  the  utility  of  fuch  a 
Ihort  dilfertation,  founded  on  experience, 
and  ftript  of  prejudice  and  errors. 

The  fecond  ledure  contains  equally  as 
copious  a fubjedt  as  the  firft ; contradled  in 
a very  fmall  compafs,  and  which  I hope  will 
give  as  much  fatisfadion  as  the  afore- 
mentioned. 

Out  of  the  whole  Matria  Medica,  I have 
chofen  but  very  few  medicines,  and  thefe 
J have  confined  myfelf  to  throughout  the 

whole 
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^hole  book.  Many  furgeons  at  fea  will  not, 
I know,  be  contented  with  fo  fmall  an  alTort'* 
meat  j and  I remember  the  time  that  fuch  an 
obfervation  might  have  been  applicable  to  my- 
felf ; but  as  I have  by  long  experience  learned 
to  lhake  off  prejudices,  and  been  taught  by 
the  help  of  philofophy  to  pry  into  the  nature 
of  things  in  general,  I foleninly  declare,  chat 
now,  I would  venture  to  go  to  any  part  of 
the  globe,  not  only  with  that  little  alTortment 
of  medicines  I have  mentioned,  but  even  with 
many  lefs.  The  emetick  tartary  fublimate  mer~ 
cury  and  the  bark  are  powerful  medicines  ; but 
they  fliould  be  in  very  fkillful  hands,  Or 
therwife  they  are  rank  poifons,  and  there- 
fore I have  omitted  them  here  j but  ftridtly 
fpeaking,  every  good  medicine  is  the  fame, 
I have  two  maxims  in  phyfick,  which  I 
llridly  attend  to  ; one  is,  that  to  my  friends 
I eive  the  lead  medicines  ; the  other  is,  that 

O 

the  principal  virtue  of  a medicine  depends  on 
its  application. 

The 
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The  form  of  the  medicine  box,  I have 
conftru(3:ed  fo  as  it  appears  to  me  moft  con- 
venient and  handy  s and  every  kind  of  medi- 
cine, I would  advife  to  have  labeled  with 
their  proper  names,  as  well  as  with  another 
mark  that  may  take  the  eye  at  firft  fight ; and 
the  more  to  prevent  miftake,  one  libel  fhould 
be  fixt  on  the  pot  that  contains  the  medicine* 
and  the  other  on  the  box  : for  in  medicines 
too  much  caution  cannot  be  ufed. 

One  thing  with  refpedl  to  the  medicines, 
I have  omitted,  and  that  is  their  quantity 
requilite  for  the  box,  and  their  prices  : I 
intended  to  have  taken  notice  of  this,  but 
found  that  that  could  not  with  exaeftnefs  be 
afeertained,  unlefs  entering  into  another  fub- 
jedt,  and  that  would  take  off  from  the  con- 
cifenefs  of  my  plan.  As  I have  however 
many  other  things  refpedling  the  benefit  of 
feamen  to  offer,  peculiarly  refpedling  diftant 
climates,  I fhall  take  notice  of  this,  where  it 
may  come  in,  more  pertinently  to  the  fubjedt : 
till  then,  that  mull  be  left  to  the  management 
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of  the  apothecary  who  is  applied  to  for  fitting 
out  the  box.  If  he  is  a man  of  candour  and 
judgment  he  cannot  be  much  out  of  his 
calculation,  when  he  knows  the  number  of 
hands,  and  the  voyage  intended. 

With  reipedl  to  the  other  lectures,  I have, 
as  near  as  it  was  pradlicable,  divided  them 
into  their  different  daffes  and  fedlions  y at 
the  fame  time  the  whole  is  fo  linked  together, 
that  one  ledure  mufl  fupport  the  other.  And 
as  I have  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  book  differed  more  or  lefs  from  the  ge- 
neral mode  of  pradice,  I mufl;  hereby  declare, 
that  I have  in  this  confulted  my  own  ex- 
perience more  than  any  other  authority, 
without  fear  of  cenfure,  or  hope  of  applaufe, 
any  farther  than  of  tiuth,  and  my  own 
confcience. 

Though  I have  principally  written  with 
an  intent  to  be  underftood  by  maflers  of  fhips 
who  carry  no  furgeon  j yet  I am  well  per- 
fuaded  that  every  praditioner,  whether  on  fea 


or 
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or  fhore,  will  find  many  things  to  his  im- 
provement. 

With  refped:  to  my  receipts,  they  are  Am- 
ple and  powerful  j yet  I do  not  enjoin  fo  ftrid 
a conformity  to  them,  by  the  practitioner,  who 
has  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  materia  me-‘ 
dica,  and  is  prepoflefled  in  favour  of  fomc 
particular  medicines  ; but  as  he  will  difcover 
my  indications,  it  may  ferve  greatly  to  com- 
pare that  of  mine  with  his  own,  and  then  he 
may  judge  for  himfelf.  I have  touched  very 
flightly  on  the  requifite  diet  for  patients  on 
board  a ihip  j though  this  is  an  elTential 
article  regarding  health  in  general : But  I 
found  that  fubjeCt  affo  of  fo  very  extenfive 
a kind,  that  it  would  fwell  the  book; 
but  as  I have  many  valuable  things  to  offer 
of  the  fame  nature,  I muft  beg,  that  in  the 
mean  time,  the  reader  will  be  fatisfied  with 
the  univerfal  obfervations  in  general  j name- 
ly, that  temperance  is  the  principal  objeCt* 
and  that  patients  who  are  deprived  of  exer- 
cife  ought  to  have  the  mod:  eafy  digefling 

food. 
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food.  Copper  and  lead  are  pernicious ; but 
iron  and  earthen  ware  are  fafeft  either  on  fea 
or  Ihore. 

In  order  to  render  the  book  as  ufeful 
as  my  Jjeal  has  intended,  I recommend  it  a 
fair  perufal,  from  the  firft  page  to  the  laft ; 
a book  of  this  nature  is  apt  to  be  looked 
into,  only  when  advice  is  wanted : that  me- 
thod is  wrong  j and  in  fuch  a cafe,  the  beft 
book  in  the  world  is  apt  to  miflead.  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  know  what  we  are  to 
do  with  fuch  and  fuch  diforders,  but  we 
flaould  previoufly  know  what  the  diforder 
is  5 and  how  fhall  we  know  that,  without 
having  fome  idea  of  the  evil  before  it  comes 
®n  ? : 

A book  of  this  lize  is  foon  perufed  j 

taking  a lecture  or  a fedtion  at  a leafure  time 

on  beard,  will  foon  fend  the  reader  through 

the  whole  j and  I flatter  myfelf,  that  one 

perufal  will  lead  to  the  fecond,  when  then  it 

may  be  referred  to  for  advice  with  fafety  and 

I hope 
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I hope  a fludy  fo  effential  to  felf-prefervation, 
will  be  viewed  in  a more  agreeable  light, 
than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

To  compleat  the  whole,  a copper-plate 
is  annexed,  wherein  the  moft  material  utenfils 
are  exhibited,  which  was  fcarce  capable  to  be 
explained  by  bare  difcription,  to  men  un- 
acquainted with  furgery. 

To  conclude,  I muft  beg  leave  to  obferve,' 
that  the  refpedt  and  edeem,  with  which  I 
have  been  conllantly  honoured  by  every 
worthy  feaman,  whofe  life  and  health  were 
committed  to  my  care,  have  I confefs,  fti- 
mulated  my  endeavours,  to  offer  them  this 
book  as  a grateful  return.  And  I am  hap- 
py to  refle<5l,  that  my  experience  in  lifo 
enables  me  to  make  it  worth  their  accep- 
tance. May  they  reap  that  benefit  from  it, 
which  my  heart  has  intended  them ; and  this 
is  all  the  reward  I wi£h  to  obtain. 


N.  D.  FALCK. 
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Page  5.  line  ti.  for  cataplexy,  read  apoplexy.  Page  6.  line 
1 6.  read,  that  a prefTure  on  that  part,  not  only  occalions  an 
apoplexy,  but  even  flops  life  itlelf.  Page  26.  line  17.  for 
theirs,  read  thus.  Page  35.  for  Sect.  vii.  read  viii.  and  fol- 
lowing ix.  X*  Page  61.  line  4.  for  five  or  fix,  read  about 
four  or  five.  Line  21,  for  iniform,  read  inform.  Page 
91.  line  18.  read,  in  order  to  get  into.  Page  131,  line  29. 
for  purify,  read  putrify*  Page  135.  line  12.  dele  thenj. 
Page  142.  line  2.  from  the  bottom,  read,  and  is  a fufficient. 
Page  158.  line  6.  for  malignitus,  read  malignities.  Page  239. 
line  7.  read,  the  patient  when  not  able  to  crawl  to  the  tub, 
to  revived  &c. 
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The  Copper-Plate  and  its  Explanation  are  to  be  placed  at 
the  End  of  the  Book. 
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Anatomical  and  Phyfiologlcal  Defcription 


■AHE  mechanifm  of  the  human  body  is 


io  wonderfully,  fo  curioufly,  and  fo 
wifely  contrived,  that  the  more  we  examine 
it,  the  more  we  muft  with  admiration  acknow- 
ledge, that  nothing  but  an  Almighty  Being 
could  be  its  author.  This  incomprehenfible 
Being  let  us  ever  remember  to  reverence  and 
adore,  when  we  examine  into  the  ftupendous 
contrivance  of  our  fabric;  HE  is  the  fountain, 
the  benevolent  upholder  of  nature,  and  all 
the  creation ; in  whom  we  live,  breath,  and 
have  our  being. 
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Parts  in  the 


SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Compoftion  avd  clofe  ConneBion  of  Parts 
in  the  Human  Body. 

human  body  is  compofed  of  folids 
and  fluids ; thefe  are  fo  clofely,  and  fo 
intimately  combined  with  each  other,  that 
we  find  upon  a phyfical  enquiry  and  exami- 
nation, they  are  fcarce  feparable.  They  aid 
and  give  aftion  to  each  other,  and  life  de- 
pends not  on  each  fingly,  but  on  the  united, 
and  on  the  feparate  fpur,  and  on  the  foul  of 
aftivity  each  giv^es  to  the  other;  Their  fub- 
ftances  form  the  body,  and  their  aftion  pro- 
duces the  operation  of  the  mind. 

Whilft  every  thing  moves  free  and  agree- 
able to  the  talk  prefcribed  by  nature,  the 
automaton  is  in  a flate  of  health  ; body  and 
mind  enjoy  peace  and  tranquility.  So 
ci(  fc  ly  are  body  and  mind  in  the  moft  perfedb 
bond  of  friendfliip,  that  they  fliare  pleafure 
and  pain  fympathetically  with  each  other; 
and  reciprocally  contribute  to  each  other’s 
welfare. 

With  what  fatisfadllon  Is  the  mind  con- 
L-nually  engaged  to  give  pleafure  to  the  body  I 
and  wit  h what  alacrity  are  for  ever  the  Mem- 
bers ready  to  obey  the  will ! Happy  har- 
mony, by  which  we  fo  wonderfully  exift  ! 

The 
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The JbliJs  are  the  canals  and  fprings  of  life, 
and  the  funds,  which  circulate  in  thofe  canals, 
novirilli  them,  and  fet  the  fprings  in  action. 

By  the  foUds  we  underftand, 

I ft.  7 he  bones',  the  frame  and  fupport 
of  our  wmnderful  ftrufture. 

2dly.  Gr  files  or  cartilages  ; which  cover 
the  ends  of  the  hones,  in  order  to  make  them 
move  with  eafe  and  agility. 

^dly.  Mn/cles  ; the  flefliy  parts,  which  by 
a nervous  fenfation,  are  induced,  either  vo- 
luntarily or  involuntarily,  to  contrafl  or 
dilate  themfelves,  in  order  to  give  motion 
to  the  various  parts  of  our  body,  to  which 
they  are  faftened  or  deftined  to  move. 

4thly.  Tendons  ; the  chords  as  it  were,  by 
which  the  mufcles  are  faftened  to  the  bones, 
fo  as  to  make  them  follow  the  contraction 
of  the  mufcles. 

5thly.  Ligaments ; the  chords  by  which  the 
bones  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  which 
give  a firmnefsto  their  contaCt  and  articulation. 

othly.  Arteries ; the  canals  which  tranfport 
the  blood  from  the  heart,  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  body. 

7thly.  Veins ; the  canals  which  carry  the 
blood  from  the  remoteft  arteries  (in  the  moft 
minute  parts  of  the  bodyj  back  again  to  the 
heart,  for  a new  rotation  of  the  blood. 

Stilly.  Lymphatic  Vejfels which  are  fmall 
cellular  canals,  that  convey  the  lymph  in 
dijOferent  parts  of  the  body. 

B 2 pthly. 
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pthly.  Glands  which  are  kernels  formed 
or  feparate  various  humours  from 
the  blood. 

lothly.  Nerves;  thefe  are  medullary 
branches  fprlnglng  from  the  brain,  and  dif- 
tributed  in  the  moft  minute  parts  of  the 
body  ; ordained  to  give  the  a<St  of  fenfation, 
as  the  foul  of  animal  adivity. 

I ithly.  Hair  and  nails  ; thefe  are  a horny 
fubftance,  and  appropriated  either  for  defence 
or  warmth  of  the  different  parts  where 
they  are  placed. 

'Tht fluids;  are,  ift.  Blood;  which  is  cir- 
culated in  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  is  the 
nutriment  and  fource  of  life. 

2dly.  The  different  humours  feparated  by 
the  glands  from  the  blood  ; of  w'hlch  there 
are  many,  as  xht  lympk,  fermn,  [pittle^feed, 
chyle,  urine,  gall,  &c.  appropriated  to  different 
ufes,  as  hereafter  w^ili  be  deferibed. 

3dly.  marro%v\nXhQ.  bones;  w^hich 

are  dcfigned  not  only  as  a flore  of  nourifli- 
ment,  but  to  lubricate  and  w^arm  the  parts 
where  they  are  lodged. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  materials  which 
Gompofe  our  wonderfvd  machine.  There  are 
various  other  parts  mentioned  by  Anatomifts, 
both  folids  and  fluids ; but  as  this  is  defigned 
only  to  give  a univerfd  idea  of  the  moll: 
material  parts  of  the  ffrufture  of  this  ftupen- 
dous  fabric,  we  will  let  this  definition  fuffice, 
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and  now  confidcr  witli  what  order  the  prin- 
cipal organs  of  life  ruLl,  tiiher  In  confort,  or 
in  oppolition  to  each  other. 


SEC  T II. 

Of  the  Brains  and  Nerves. 

II  E brains  arc  by  all  Phyfiologills 
efteemeef  the- moll  myfterious  organs  of 
life,  being  the  fountain  of  the  nerves,  the 
organs  of  fenfation,  and  hence  allowed  by  all 
to  be  the  feat  of  the  foul,  or  the  fanBum 
fanBorum  of  the  human  underftandlng. 

They  are  dillinguifited  into  the  common  or 
great  brain  called  cerebrum  ; the  fmall  part 
cerebellum',  and  the  fpinal  marrow,\vh\c\\ 
projects  down  the  back-bone.  The  great 
brain  is  divided  into  two  great  lobes,  feated 
in  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  Ikull,  of 
which  it  takes  in  the  greatefi;  cavity.  It  is 
fo  exceedingly  fenfible,  that  the  leaft  pred'ure 
puts  an  immediate  fcop  to  the  fenfation  of 
the  animal ; and  w'hich  is  generally,  termed 
a catalepjy.^ 

Hence  in  a frafliiire  of  the  (kull,  or  any  other  heav.y  con- 
tufion,  where  the  brain  is  comprefled  either  by  the  fra6lnred 
bone,  or  the  extravafated  blood,  the  patient  will  remain  in  a 
ftate  of  ftnpefa6tion,  till  either  the  fracture  is  reduced, 
or  the  extravafated  blood  removed  by  trepannation  ; after 
which  he  immediately  comes  to  himfelf,  as  if  fuddenly  revived 
from  a trance. 

B 3 This 
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This  part  of  the  brain,  though  it  is  fo  ex- 
qulfitely  fenfible,  feems  to  be  defigned  by 
nature  as  preparatory  to  the  cerebellupiy  the 
immediate  root  of  the  nerves. 

The  cerebellum  is  the  lefler,  but  the  more 
material  part  of  the  brains.  It  is  feated  in 
the  hinder  cavity  of  the  Ikull,  (which  for 
the  fake  of  protefting  this  exquilite  fenfible 
organ,  is  remarkably  ftrong  and  firm)  and 
from  thence  as  the  fountain  of  life  Itfelf,  the 
nerves,  the  inftruments  of  fenfation  in  the 
whole  animal  frame,  take  their  commence- 
ment : For  whereas  the  other  is  fo  fenfible, 
as  that  the  leaft  preflure  will  caufe  a flupor ; 
this  is  fo  far  fuperior  in  point  of  exquifite 
fenfibility,  that  a preflure  puts  a flop  to  life 
itfelf,  (termed  an  apoplexy)  ; and  hence  this 
part  is  the  throne  of  all  fenfation. 

From  this  cerebellum  prolongates  the  mar- 
row in  the  back-bone,  called  medulla  fpinalis, 
which  is  but  a continuation  of  the  fame,  and 
is  equally  fenfible,  and  of  the  fame  fubftance 
with  the  former. 

The  whole  brain,  that  is,  the  great  brain, - 
the  [mail  brain,  and  Jpinal  marrow,  together 
with  all  the  nerves  which  fpring  from  thence, 
are  covered  with  two  coats,  called  the  exter- 
nal flronger  coat,  dura  mater  ; and  the  thin- 
ner and  inner  coat,  pia  mater  ; which  conti- 
nue with  each  nerve,  even  to  its  fmalleft 

ramification. 
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rnmlncation.  The  whole  in  a living  fubjei?t 
is  in  a continual  motion  peculiar  to  itfelf,* 
From  the  cerebellum^  and  medulla fpinalls, 
all  the  nerves  take  their  commencement  and 
origin.  Ten  pair  fpring  forth  from  the  part 
in  the  (hull ; the  principal  are  thofe  which 
form  the  various  fenfes,  tailing,  fmelling, 
hearing,  and  feeing,  and  that  common  to  all, 
feeling.  From  the  medulla  fpinalts,  or  marrow 
in  the  hack-bone,  proceed  thirty  pair  of 
nerves,  which  fpread  themfclves  varioufly 
over  the  whole  fyllem. 

All  nerves  have  this  in  common  with  each 
other,  namely,  exquifite  fenlibility  ; but  in 
other  refpe^s  they  differ  however  widely ; 
particularly  the  nerves  deftined  for  fome  of 
the  external  fenfes. 

It  is  from  that  common  quality  feeling, 
that  they  become  the  fubtile  fprings  of  life ; 
and  give  an  edge  to  all  the  animal  functions. 

There  is  nothing  fo  plentifully, and  nothkig 
more  curioufly  interwoven  with  every  other 
fubllance,  as  the  nerves ; and  fo  amazingly 
quick  is  their  fenfation,  that  the  very  inltant 
a lingle  nerve,  even  the  fmallell  and  remoteft 
in  the  fyllem,  is  affefted,  the  foul,  or  the 
common  fenforlum,  is  lenlible  of  the  identical 
part  fo  affe(ffed. 

* This  motion  In  the  brain  Is  not  unlike  the  perlftaltic 
motion ; this  is  an  obfervation  too  feldom  taken  notice  of  by 
anatomihs,  though  evidently  plain  in  living  animals,  and  is 
fingular  fervice  in  phyfiological  enc^uiries. 
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It  has  been  ailerted,  that  this  amazing  quick 
conveyance  of  the  fenfation  of  the  nerves, 
is  owing  to  a fubtile  nervous  fluid ; 
but  on  a rational  refleftion,  and  a juft  enquiry 
into  the  animal  oeconomy,  it  muft  appear, 
thatfuch  conveyance  of  a fluid  is  inconfiftent 
with  probability  and  experience : For,  nei- 
ther are  the  nerves  tubuious,  nor  has  there 
ever  been  difcovered  any  circulating  humour 
in  them.  And  fecondly,  is  it  confiftent  with 
reafon,  that  a conveyance  of  a fluid  from  the 
toe  to  the  finder,  fhould  be  fo  momentarilv 
quick,  as  is  fometimes  experienced  in  the 
gout,  and  other  the  like  ailments  ? That  the 
quick  tranfpofltion  of  fenfation  of  the  nerves, 
is  rather  effedfed  on  a principle  of  vibration, 
appears  more  probable,  and  will  admit  of  a 
more  convincing  experiment ; which  may  be 
exemplified  in  the  following  manner : Sup- 
pofe  (in  the  language  of  a feaman)  a rope 
runs  from  the  top-maft-head,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  rigging,  to  the  deck,  and  is  kept 
t ought  and  free  from  any  interception  ; then 
it  will  be  evident,  that  the  leaft  touch  at  one 
end  will  inftantaneoufly  be  conveyed  to  the 
other  end  ; in  like  manner  the  nervous  fen- 
fatiou  may  be  communicated,  perhaps  not 
unlike  eledfricity ; which  fimilarly  will  in 
an  inftant  be  conveyed  to  any  part,  by  a 
direft  communication,  but  equally  fubjedt  to 
be  intercepted.  - 

Hence, 
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Hence,  a paralytic  limb  will  lofe,  together 
with  its  Irritable  fenfibllity,  its  circulation  of 
fluids,  and  its  nourifliment ; and  recover 
again  when  the  prdi'ure  or  interruption  is 
ceafed.  Hence  alfo,  fpafinodic  contradlons 
will  be  affedled  at  the  irritation  of  lome 
principal  parts,  and  from  this  inftantaneous 
irritability,  the  motion  of  every  part  is 
thought  to  obey  the  will. 


Of  the  Heart  and  Lungs. 

HE  heart  is  a mufcular  body,  fituated 


in  the  breaft  or  cheft,  fomewhat  between 
the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  and  formed  by  nature 
to  be  the  principal  organ  for  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  and  other  fluids. 

Its  ftrudture  is  wonderful,  and  of  a mofl: 
curious  piece  of  mechanifm.  It  has  two 
principal  cavities,  called  ventricles^  which  are 
Separated  lengthways  by  a wall,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  into  the  right  and  left.* 

Each  of  thefe  cavities  or  ventricles^  have 
particular  valves,  call’d  ears,  or  auricles ; 
which  perform  the  fundtion  fomewhat  fimi- 

^ They  might  with  equal  propriety,  be  termed  anterior.,  or 
foremoft,  and  pojlerior.,  or  hindermoft. 
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lar  to  the  fuckers  of  a pump  : By  thefe  con- 
trivances the  heart  receives  the  blood  from 
the  veins,  and  expels  it  again  by  the  arteries, 
to  every  part  of  the  human  body ; in  a man- 
ner that  1 (hall  hereafter  defcribe. 

The  lungs  are  organs  immediately  con- 
cerned in  t he  circulation  of  the  blood  alfo ; 
their  function  is  to  receive  the  air,  to  purifv 
it,  to  circuLte,  and  to  dihribute  it  in  due 
proportion  in  the  fanguineous  mafs,  and  to 
extradl  and  expel  that  part  of  air  already 
made  ufe  of ; and  thus  aft  the  part  of  ven- 
tilators in  the  animal  oeconomy. 

They  are  divided  into  two  lobes.  Thefe 
lobes  are  a continuation  of  little  bladders, 
that  have  an  immediate  continuation  with 
the  W’ind-pipe,  afpera  arteria.  The  wind- 
pipe from  the  larynx  down  to  the  very 
lungs,  is  protefted  externally  uith  femicir- 
cular  griftles,  in  order  to  keep  it  always 
open,  and  fo  fhelter  it  from  external  injury ; 
when  it  enters  the  lungs  it  fpreads  itfelf  into 
numberlefs  branches  like  a tree,  and  fends 
ramifications  into  every  little  air-bladder  in 
the  lungs. 

All  along  thefe  ramifications  and  the  air- 
bladders,  are  arteries,  veins,  and  lympha- 
tic veflels,  which  have  an  immediate  com- 
munication with  the  heart,  by  means  of  the 
pulmonary  arteries  and  veins. 

Now 
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Now  at  the  inftant  of  trfplrafwn^  thefe 
little  bladders  in  the  lungs  are  filled  with 
air,  which  intofes  itfelf  by  the  Imall  arteries 
into  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  ; and  at  the 
expiration  again,  the  air  which  has  been 
made  nfe  of,  and  drawn  from  the  neighbour- 
ing little  veins,  is  again  expelled  by  the  wind- 
pipe through  the  mouth  : And  thus  is  re- 
Jpiratlon  performed  by  alternate  motions  of 
the  lungs  ; receiving  the  frefli,  and  alter- 
nately expelling  the  foul  air  again  ; thence 
juftly  may  they  be  deemed  the  venti- 
lators of  the  human  automaton,  and  a prin- 
cipal organ  of  life,  in  the  animal  creation 
in  general. 

The  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe,  which 
is  In  fauces  of  the  mouth,  is  called  the 
larynx.  This  is  the  organ  of  voice. 

In  this  animal  mechanifm  is  contained,  all 
the  variety  of  formation  requifite  to  every 
kind  of  found  that  can  be  performed  upon 
any  inftrument  whatever.  Its  parts  are 
chiefly  of  a griftly  fubftance,  at  the  fame 
time  exquifitely  delicate,  with  nerves  and 
glands ; from  whence  it  is  fubje£l  to  difeafes 
on  the  flightefl:  indifpofition. 

In  men  it  is  larger  than  in  women  ; hence 
their  voice  is  rougher  ; which  generally  in- 
creafes  by  exercife  of  the  voice  alfo.  Its 
formation  is  very  complex,  and  too  tedious 
here  to  enter  upon  ; we  will  therefore  pafs 

it 
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it  over,  and  hereafter  fay  as  much  as  relates 
to  its  prefervation,  and  giving  it  relief  when 
difordered. 


Cf  the  Circiila'ion  of  the  Blood. 

E fhall  now  conlider  the  circulation  of 


the  blood  ; the  grand  fource  of  our 
exiftence.  At  the  contemplation  of  which 
we  muft  be  loft  in  admiration,  at  the  won- 
derful wifdom  of  its  contrivance  ; and  with 
uplifted  eyes  adore  the  caufe  of  its  motion  ! 

The  Heart,  as  I before  obferved,  has  two 
chambers  or  vetitrkles,  diftinguiflied  by  the 
right  and  left ; each  of  thefe  chambers  have 
alfo  a valvular  cavity  call’d  auricle^  or  ear. 
Each  ventricle  opens  itftlf  into  an  artery  and 
auricle  ; and  each  auricle  opens  itfelf  into  a 
ventricle  and  vein.  Thefe  openings  have 
valves,  which  open  and  fhut  alternately,  and 
by  this,  prevent  any  confufton  or  hindrance 
in  the  influx  and  efflux  of  the  blood. 

The  right  ventricle  is  the  longeft  and 
greateft,  but  weakeft : From  this  ventricle 
fprings  forth  Xht  .pulmonary  artery,  wLich 
fpreads  itfelf  throughout  the  Lungs. 
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The  right  aurick  is  alfo  the  largeft ; in 
^vhich  opens  Itfelf  the  large  vein,  called  vena 
cava',  as  the  common  trunk  that  receives  the 
blood  from  all  its  branches  fpread  over  the 
•whole  human  body. 

The  left  veiitricls  is  fiiorter,  but  the  walls 
are  ccnfiderably  ftronger  than  that  of  the 
right  ventricle.  Here  begins  the  aorta,  or 
the  great  artery,  by  which  the  blood  is  fent 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  human  body. 

The  left  auricle  is  alfo  fomewhat  fmaller 
than  the  right ; and  in  that  opens  Itfelf  the 
pulmonary  vein,  which  returns  the  blood 
from  the  lungs,  after  it  has  received  its  ne- 
ceflary  affilfance  from  the  velicles  of  air  in 
the  lungs. 

This  premifed  and  underftood,  the  circu- 
lation is  performed  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  right  ventricle  being  full  of  blood, 
contracts  itfelf.  This  contraffion  is  called 
the  ^/yjlole,  by  which  it  forces  the  blood 
through  the  pulmonary  artery  into  every 
part  of  the  lungs,  even  into  every  veficle ; 
where  it  receives  a portion  of  the  air,  drawn 
in  by  the  wind-pipe. 

At  the  end  of  thefe  arteries  ]cnn  the  rami- 
fications of  the  pulmonary  vein,  which  receives 
the  blood  from  the  ramifications  of  the  arte- 
ries, by  anajtomajation  ; which,  by  little 
quantities,  thefe  veins  gather  gradually  into 
little  branches,  and  at  laft  become  one  com- 
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moil  trunk,  which  empties  the  blood  into  the 
lejt  auricle  of  the  heart. 

From  the  left  auricle  it  is  let,  by  means 
of  a peculiar  conftrudled  valve,  into  the  left 
ventricle  ; which,  by  a dilation  called  the 
diafole,  receives  it  from  its  auricle. 

Immediately  upon  this  reception,  the  fyf- 
tole  or  contraction  takes  place,  and  the  blood 
is  forced  info  the  great  univerfal  artery,  aorta% 
by  which  it  is  farther  tranfported  into  every 
part  of  the  human  body. 

This  artery  fpreads  as  it  goes,  and  conti- 
nually decreafes  in  magnitude,  as  it  becomes 
numerous  in  branches ; until  it  terminates 
into  the  fmalleft  ramification  in  the  remotefi: 
part  of  the  body. 

The  fyfolic  contraSlion,  and  the  diafolic 
dilation,  which  alternately  take  place  in  the 
heart,  continue  throughout  the  arteries  from 
the  great  trunk  to  the  remotefi:  capillary  ra- 
mifications,*' by  which  means  the  blood  is 
tranfported  with  more  certainty  and  facility 
to  the  minuteft  part. 

At  the  extremity  of  thefe  arteries  the  veins 
take  their  commencement,  in  ramifications 
equally  fmall  with  the  former  ; th  fe  take  up 
the  blood  from  the  arteries,  by  many  infinite 

* Concerning  this  great  aft  of  continued  fyflole  and  diaf- 
tole,  Anatomifls  have  greatly  varied ; but  Irom  the  ftrufture 
of  the  arteries,  and  the  continued  puliation,  this  way  ot  tran- 
fporting  the  blood  is  confirmed  both  by  reafon  and  experience. 
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fraall  quantities,  and  carry  it  gradually  back 
from  thofe  extremities  to  the  heart  again, 
for  a new  rotation. 

Thefe  veins  commencing  infinitely  fn&all, 
but  gradually  gathering,  become  branches, and 
at  length  form  one  general  trunk,  called  the 
vena  cava,  (or  the  great  univerfal  vein) ; and 
this  empties  itfelf  again  into  the  right  auricle  ; 
from  whence  it  is  let  again  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle, whence  it  came  ; then  again  forced 
into  the  lungs ; thence  back  again  into  the 
left  ventricle ; from  thence  all  over  the  whole 
body,  and  continues  the  Circulation. 

SECT  V. 

Of  the  Joint  Connexion  of  the  Brain,  Heart, 
Lungs,  ii^c. 

'“T'  H E S E are  the  principal  aftions  in  the 
grand  movement  of  the  human  auto- 
maton. 

The  nerves  are  the  fubtile  fprings  of  the 
fenfation,  by  which  the  whole  becomes  fen- 
lible  of  irritation,  and  agitated  to  its  func- 
tions. Their  ramifications  are  extended  ad 
infinitum,  and  fo  curioufly  dilfributed,  that 
though  there  is  not  a part  in  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  exempt  from  their  fpreading,  yet  they 
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are  dlftributed  with  fuch  reffularitv,  that 
they  don’t  interfere  with  each  other.  A re- 
gularity abfolutcly  requihte  to  the  order  in 
the  animal  oeconomy  : For  whereever  the 

vibration  of  the  nerves  is  obftrudted,  life  or 
motion  mull;  in  confequence  ceafe. 

The  lungs  are  the  ventilators  in  th?  fyf- 
tem  : they  receive  and  let  in  the  air;  they 
lift  it  from  all  its  grofs  particles,  and  .extraft 
the  ufeful  parts  from  this  univerfal  element 
ol  life;  thus  they  give  from  every  little  vehicle, 
a due  proportion  of  extracted  air  to  the 
blood  by  the  adjacent  veins;  and  by  the  neigh- 
bouring arteries,  again  extradl  the  foul  air 
from  the  circulated  blood,  which  by  the 
mouth  and  noftrils  is  expelled  again;  at  that 
inftant  a frefli  quantity  of  air  is  drawn  in 
again  for  a new  fupply. 

Thus  by  intervals,  the  lungs,  like  a perfedfe 
ventilatory  machine,  repeatedly,  and  without 
intermiffion,  keep  time  with  the  fyJioUc  and 
diajlolic  motions  of  the  heart,  in  exchang- 
ing frefh  and  foul  air  for  the  fupport  of  this 
wonderful  animal  ftrudture.  This  is  the 
fundlion  of  breathing  refpiration,  namely 
injpiration^  or  the  drawing  in  the  frefh  air ; 
and  expiration^  the  expelling  the  foul  air. 

The  heart  may  be  confidered  as  the  grand 
perpetual  pumping  engine,  conftruded  on 
principles,  fo  as  to  have  the  leaft  fridlion 
poffible. 
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'I'his  ciu'ioiis  pump,  the  hearty  fends  the 
fluid  of  life,  the  bloody  to  all  the  parts,  even 
the  remotcfl:  In  the  whole  machine.  The 
arteries  are  the  canals  of  the  conveyance  ; 
they  are  flron^  elaftic  tubes,  whofe  fibres  are 
of  fpiral  direftion,  and  receive  from  the  heart 
a power  of  contradion ; which  is  continued 
from  the  heart  in  the  moment  of  the  fyjlole, 
even  to  the  remoteft  and  moft  minute  ra- 
mifications ; by  which  the  blood  is  pufhcd 
along  to  the  mlnutefl:  extremities.  This  is 
immediately  fucceeded  with  a diajlolic  recep- 
tion of  a frefii  quantity  of  blood  ; fo  that  on 
fucceffion,  the  diajiole  and  fyftole  is  perpetuated 
not  only  in  the  heart,  but  throughout  all 
the  arteries,  in  a friendly  correfpondence  over 
the  whole  fyftem  ; And  this  conflitutes  the 
pulfe. 

The  veins,  however,  are  fomewhat  of  a 
different  texture  from  the  arteries ; whllfi;  the 
arteries  tranfport  the  blood  by  an  elaftic  and 
pulfe-like  contradfion,  the  veins  on  the  con- 
trary, receive  it  from  them  at  the  extremi- 
ties, in  an  eafy  and  imperceptible  gradation ; 
for  whereas  the  fibres  in  the  arteries  are  in  a 
fpiral  direftion,  elaftic  and  ftrong,  the  coat 
of  the  veins  are  tender,  and  the  fibres  more 
longitudinal. 

Hence,  the  wounds  in  the  arteries  and  veins 
differ  greatly  ; for  whilfi;  the  arteries  are  for 
ever  in  a ftrong  agitation,  the  veins 
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perform  their  fundfions  with  lefs  exercife  ; 
and  therefore  the  wounds  in  arteries  are  al- 
ways attended  with  danger,  whiift  the  veins 
heal  eafy.  From  the  fame  reafon  alio,  the 
arterial  blood  differs  from  the  venal ; for  as 
the  arterial  blood  is  fent  to  ail  the  Parts,  as 
the  grand  nutriment,  from  whence  the  glands 
fecrete  their  peculiar  humours  ; the  veins 
only  tranfport  it  back  again,  to  pre- 
pare it  for  a new  rotation.  Whence  the 
blood  in  the  arteries  is  of  a high  colour,  and 
of  a more  alkahafcent  nature,  than  that  in  the 
veins. 

Collateral  with  the  minute  ramifications  of 
the  veins  and  arteries,  over  the  whole 
fyftem,  are  the  lymphatic  vejfels,  which  fepa- 
rate  from  the  blood  as  it  pafles  along,  a 
tranfparent  lymphatic  humiOur,  adapted  for 
the  different  parts,  wdiich  they  are  connected 
with.*  Thefe  veflels  are  materially  different, 
from  either  arteries  and  veins  in  their  ftructure, 
andjuftly  to  be  compared  to  a continuation 
of  little  cells ; fo  conffrucled,  as  to  tranfport 
the  humours,  without  admitting  a return. 

P'rom  hence  we  fee  plainly  how  thefe  three 
organs,  the  brains^  l\\t  lungs^  and  the  heart., 

* An  opinion  lias  lately  been  broached,  that  the  lymphatics 
are  all  abiorbing  vdlcls,  of  tlie  fame  nature  with  the  ladleals, 
and  that  the),  all  join  to  empty  themfelves  in  the  fubclavian  vein 
to  the  common  mals  of  the  blood  ; but  this  to  me,  feems  too 
general,  and  contradids  experience. 
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arc  concerned,  and  mutually  affift  each  other 
in  the  actions,  and  circulation  of  the  fluid  of 
life  ; nothing  could  move  without  the  fen- 
fation  of  the  nerves  ; thefe  could  not  exifi: 
without  the  blood,  from  which  they  receive 
their  lupport ; the  blood  could  not  circu- 
late without  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins ; 
and  in  them  it  could  not  move  with  a ne- 
cellary  freedom,  except  its  being  fupplied 
with  a fufficiency  of  air  from  the  lungs  : So 
that  evidently  all  three  are  fo  interefled  in 
this  grand  movement,  that  the  Ifopping  of 
the  one,  muft  needs  be  the  flopping  of  the 
whole. 

SECT.  VI. 

Of  ChyltfaSllon  and  Nutrition. 

TN  the  preceeding  w'e  have  briefly  con- 
fidered  the  ftate  of  the  fluid  of  life,  and 
mechanical  inflruments  of  their  motion  in  the 
human  machine.  In  this  we  will  confider 
how  the  whole  is  fupported,  and  the  vital 
lamp,  from  time  to  time,  becomes  fupplied. 

Under  this  confideration  we  will  examine 
the  canal  of  food,  and  the  various  changes 
the  morfel  undergoes  from  the  time  we  take 
it  in  our  mouths,  till  the  nutriment  is  reduced 
C 2 to 
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to  blood,  and  the  remaining  drofs  is  expelled 
the  body  as  ufelefs. 

The  animal  fundions  towards  cliylifaBion 
and  nutrition^  are  maJUcation,  or  chewing  the 
food',  deglutition,  or  fwallowing  ; digeftiow, 
cliylifaBion  ; nutrition  ; and  the  excretion  of 
the  faces. 

In  order  therefore  to  underftand  this  clear- 
ly, it  becomes  neceflary  to  defcribe  the  or- 
gans which  nature  has  formed  for  the  re- 
quifite  performances  thereof. 

In  the  firft  place  then,  fmelUng  is  that  fen- 
fation  which  nature  has  given  to  every  ani- 
mal, that  has  a choice  of  food,  as  the  firft 
fafe-giiard  to  inform  it  of  any  thing  agree- 
able or  difagreeable,  ufeful  or  pernicious  to 
its  body  ; its  feat  is  in  the  nofe  chiefly,  but 
we  find  by  experience,  that  it  has  a friendly 
connedion  with  our  palate  and  ftomach ; 
for  the  effluvia  of  any  thing  will  either 
create  a defire,  or  give  us  the  greateft  aver- 
lion  to  evTry  fubftance  that  throws  out  a 
flavour. 

It  is  performed  by  means  of  a fubtile 
fpreading  of  nerves,  peculiarly  delicate  ; which 
continues  through  the  membrane  of  the  nofe, 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  gullet,  and  the 
very  ftomach. 

fafe  is  the  next  fenfation,  which  nature 
has  given  us,  not  only  as  a diftinguiflier  of 
proper  food,  but  a fenfation  from  which  we 
receive  many  luxurious  pleafures ; and  to 
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the  indulgence  of  this  fenfaticn,  inofl:  evils 
and  plagues  to  mankind,  take  their  origin. 

The  tongue  is  the  principal  inftrurntnt  of 
that  peculiar  quality  ; but  if  we  examine 
fomewhat  clofer  into  this  affair,  we  f/uiil  find 
that  the  foul  of  pleafure  and  pain  of  that  fen- 
fation,  as  well  as  that  of  fmelling,  has  its 
feat  in  the  ftomach  ; for  that  which  will 
talfe  pleafing  and  good  at  the  tirft  approach, 
will  foon  lofe  its  relifli  wTen  the  ftomach  is 
gratified  : and,  if  any  thing  taftes  difagree- 
able,  the  ftomach  receives  it  with  reluftancc, 
and  will  ever  incline  to  difcharge  it  again. 

The  tongue  is  an  Inftrument  ( if  I may  he 
allowed  the  term)  very  curioufty  conftrucled  ; 
it  is  moved  by  a variety  of  mufcles,  and 
ferves  not  only  for  tafting,  but  alfo  as  a 
labourer,  to  fhovel  and  to  turn  our  meat  be- 
tween  our  grinders ; fo  that  nothing  may 
efcape  being  well  mafticated,  and  intermixed 
with  that  fine  digefting  halfam,  the  fpittle, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  eafily  fivallowed. 

Beftdes  this,  it  makes  the  moft  requifite 
inftrument  for  the  noble  and  excellent  fa- 
culty of  fpeaking  ; wTich  forms  one  of  the 
principal  characferiftics  that  diftinguiflies  man 
from  the  brute  creation. 

The  gullet  or  oefophagus,  is  the  canal  which 
conveys  drink  and  food  from  the  mouth  to 
the  ftomach  ; this  canal  is  a mufcular,  teii' 
dinousj  and  vafcular  tunic, 
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The  commencement  of  it  is  in  the  mouth, 
and  1%  c^Wtd.  xht  pharynx a curious  iiruc- 
ture,  that  receives  the  food,  and  by  its  con- 
traftive  motion,  and  the  help  of  the  tongue, 
forces  the  aliment  into  the  ftomach. 

The  ftomach  is  much  like  the  bag  of  a 
Scotch  bag-pipe  ; It  lies  immediately  under 
the  diaphragm  or  7nidriff\  covered  partly  on 
the  right  ftde  with  the  liver,  and  on  the 
left  ftde  with  the  fpleen.  The  left  and  fu- 
perior  part,  is  continued  with  tht  oefophagus ; 
and  the  right  and  inferior  part,  or  orifice, 
commences  the  intejlines. 

The  firft  orifice  is  called  the  mouth  of  the 
ftomach  ; and  the  fecond  the  pylorus,  or 
porter  : At  the  porter  there  is  a curious  valve 
which  lets  the  aliment  out  by  ftnall  parcels 
into  the  inteftines,  where  it  undergoes  its 
various  other  changes. 

The  ftomach  has  three  teguments,  a 
cular,  a tendinous,  and  nervous  coat ; this  ner~ 
vous  coat  has  another  flimv  one,  but  this  in 
reality,  is  a delicate  lining,  interwoven  with 
nerves,  and  the  ramifications  of  fine  blood 
vefl'els. 

The  intejlines  or  guts,  are  a continuation 
of  the  ftomach,  they  are  a canal  which  is 
generally  reckoned  fix  times  as  long  as  the 
fubjeft  it  is  taken  from  ; it  is  diftinguifhed 
in  fmall  tenuia,  and  wide  crajfa. 
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Each  again  is  divided  into  three  parts : 
tiie  tenuia^  or  fmall  narrow  inteftines,  are 
the  ihiodenurn^  or  twdv'e  finger-gut  ; the 
jcjuviim ; t’ne  ileum  : d'he  wide  or  crajjh-,  is 

divided  into  the  c/rczan  ; the  colofi ; and  the 
re  Slum. 

Throughout  the  whole  canal  of  intefiines 
are  numbers  of  liule  vciTels,  called  laSleals, 
which  lead  the  chyle,  extradeci  from  the  ali- 
ment, into  a receptacle,  which  is  lodged  in 
the  mefenterv,  and  from  thence,  by  another 
ducf  call’d  the  thoracic  diiB,  is  carried  along 
the  back- bone  upwards,  and  joins  to  the  left 
fubclavian  vein,  ^vhere  the  chyle  gradually 
commences  to  be  blood. 

This  fliort  defcription  we  will  let  fuffice, 
and  now  enter  upon  the  action  itfelf. 

The  tnorfel  now,  which  is  defigned  for 
food,  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  rnafiicated 
with  the  teeth,  turned  about  with  the  tongue  ; 
and  as  the  mouth  is  at  work,  the  faliva  or 
fpittle  is  fqueezed  from  the  fidival  glands, 
and  thus  intermixed  with  the  aliment;  when 
enough  chewed  and  moiftened  with  this  ki- 
liva,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  pharynx,  or  fwal- 
low,  which  receives  it,  and,  by  its  contrac- 
tion, forces  it  into  the  oefophagus ; and  by 
a repeated  contraftion,  is  carried  down  into 
the  ftomach. 

There  it  is  again  moiftened  with  a fapona- 
ceous  liquid,  or  pancreatic  juice by  which 
C 4 and 
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and  by  a perpetual  motion  of  the  ftomach,  it 
is  brought  into  a ftate  of  digeftion  ; then  by 
fmall  degrees  entered  through  the  pylorus  or 
porter,  into  the  firft  divifion  of  the  gut,  the 
duodenum. 

This  gut  is  about  twelve  fingers  long ; 
and  wTilft  the  aliment  is  there,  it  is  inter- 
mixed with  the  gall,  which  is  a liquor  fepa- 
rated  by  the  liver,  and  contained  in  the  gall 
bladder  ; this  liquor,  the  gall,  is  carried  into 
the  duodenum.,  by  a fmall  duft,  called  the 
duShis  cyfticus ; where  aifo  enters  another 
kind  of  liquor  called  tht  pancreatic  juice. 

When  the  aliment  is  thus  prepared,  and 
fit  for  a particular  ftate  of  diffolution,  it  is 
carried  into,  and  through  the  jejunum.  This 
gut  is  in  length  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
hands  breadth,  and  its  motion  fomewhat 
briik  ; through  which  the  aliment  paftes 
pretty  quick,  and  hence,  generally  is  lome- 
what  empty. 

As  it  paftes  through  this  part,  the  chyle 
is  feparated  from  it  by  the  lacleals,  which  are 
Imali  velfels  that  feparate  the  chyle  from  the 
aliment,  and  abound  there  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  gut. 

Fi'om  thence  it  comes  into  the  ileum  ; that 
is  the  longeft  of  all  the  divifions  of  the  guts, 
and  is  in  length  about  twenty-one  hands 
breadth  ; it  has  a great  many  circumvolu- 
tions, and  next  to  tht  jejunum,  has  many  lac- 
teals  to  feparate  the  chyle. 
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Now  the  aliment  comes  into  the  wide  gnt, 
and  gradually  becomes  faeces ; and  firll:,  the 
ccecum : 1 his  part  is  rather  an  appendix  only, 
and  hangs  from  the  main  part  like  a finger 
to  a glove.  1 he  ufe  of  this  gut  has  been 
much  controverted  by  anatomiits  ; it  feems 
however,  very  propable,  that  this  appendix 
is  defigned  to  keep  the  aliment  in  for  fiu-ther 
digeftion,  as  it  now  begins  to  putrify,  and 
becomes  faeces  or  excrement. 

From  thence  it  enters  the  colof7,  which  is 
a long,  and  very  winding  inteftine  ; it  runs 
up  along  and  about  the  liver,  touches  the 
gall  bladder,  and  the  Ipleen  ; from  thence 
it  defcends  again  to  the  os  facrum.  It  has 
but  few  lafteals,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  lafi: 
drainer  of  the  faeces : It  is  this  inteftine 

which  is  the  feat  of  the  cholic,  and  of  mott 
other  complaints  of  the  belly. 

Next  to  this  comes  the  laft  and  ftralghteft, 
the  reShim  ; this  gut  is  clofely  adherent  to 
the  facrum,  and  ends  in  the  fundament ; 
which  is  provided  with  mufcles  to  open  and 
(hut  the  anus,  in  order  to  contain  the  fasces, 
and  difcharge  it. 

The  mechanifm  of  chylifadion  in  the  hu- 
man body  differs  from  the  brute  creation  in 
general,  except  that  moft  contemptible  of 
the  whole,  the  hog ; to  which  it  bears  a very 
near  refemblance,  infomuch  that  there  is  very 
little  diftindion. 


Both 
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Both  have  that  advantage  over  the  gene- 
rality of  terreftrial  animals,  that  they  are 
confined  to  no  particular  food  ; which  fa- 
vours greatly  the  luxury  of  the  one,  and  the 
beaftiality  of  the  other. 

The  brute  creation  are  generally  diftin- 
guKhed  into  carnivorous  and  granivorous : 
The  firft  is  that  kind  which  feeds  upon  flefh  ; 
and  the  latter  upon  grain  and  vegetables. 
Upon  examination  however,  we  find,  that 
the  ftomach  and  guts  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  their  food  ; and  that  grafs  agrees  no  more 
with  the  dog,  than  mutton  does  with  the 
horfe. 

But  man  is  fo  happily  made,  that  any 
thing  which  is  food,  is  proper  for  him,  and 
he  may  become  ufed  to  it ; and  their’s  is  ei- 
ther carnivorous  or  granivorous. 

The  whole  canals,  from  the  ftomach  to 
the  anus,  is  in  a continual  vermicular  motion, 
which  is  called  the  perifialtic  motion  ; by  this 
the  aliments  are  diflblved,  and  difunited ; 
and  as  they  pafs  along,  are  drained  by  the 
lafteals,  of  their  nutriment  or  chyle. 

Thefe  lafteals  are,  by  means  of  a membrane 
(with  which  they  are  furprifingly  inter- 
woven, and  connefted  to  the  whole  canal) 
called  the  mefentery,  lead  regularly  into  one 
common  ciftern,  lodged  almoft  in  the  middle 
of  the  inteftines,  in  that  membrane,  called 
the  receptacle  of  chyle  ; and  from  thence  the 
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chyle  is  carried  by  a dnft  up  along  the  back- 
bone, called  the  duSlus  thoraclcus,  into  the 
left  fubclavinn  vein,  where  it  gradually  com- 
mences to  be  blood. 

By  this  mechanlfm  we  are  nourifhed,  and 
the  fubftance  of  our  food  converted  into 
blood,  and  tranfported  through  the  whole 
animal  machine,  for  the  fupport  of  every 
part  of  its  wonderful  compofition. 

As  all  animals  which  feed  upon  fieflr,  are 
more  fubjeft  to  difeafes,  nature  has  provided 
them  wdth  thele  advantages : that  when  any 
thing  is  obnoxious  to  their  nature,  and  re- 
ceived into  their  fi:omach,or  their  being  over 
loaded,  it  can  dlicharge  itfelf  offo  troublefome 
a burthen,  by  vomiting,  which  is  effedled 
thus : when  the  inner  coat  of  the  ftomach, 
which  is  irritable  and  nervous,  is  ftlmulated 
by  whatever  is  obnoxious,  it  will  caufe  in 
the  whole  ftomach,  a contradlon ; and  by 
that,  force  its  contents  to  the  Ihorteft  direc- 
tion of  evacuation,  namely,  by  the  canal  of 
the  oefophagus,  through  the  mouth.  This 
expulfion  is  peculiar  to  carnivorous  ani- 
mals only. 

Purging  or  difcharglng  by  the  fundament 
is  common  to  all  animals  of  whatever  kind  ; 
and  is  performed  by  an  irritation  in  the  in- 
teftines,  by  which  the  periftaltic  motion  is 
increafed ; to  this  I mu  ft  add  a reverfion  of 
the  fecretion  of  the  ladleal  veffels,  by  which 
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the  humours  are  Increafed,  the  motion  acce- 
lerated, and  the  feces  difcharged,  without 
giving  any  nourilliment  to  the  body,  and 
confequently  the  fyftem  diminiflied. 

Digeftion  is  that  aft  by  which  the  aliment 
or  food  is  prepared,  fo  as  to  produce  a good 
chyle,  and  confequently  good  blood,  for  the 
nourifiiment  of  the  body.  Though  no  ani- 
mal has  a more  delicate  ftomach  than  man, 
yet  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  none  has  a 
ftomach  better  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  food. 

Whence  therefore  in  the  common  courfe 
of  life,  temperance  and  gentle  exercife  is 
what  nature  requires  to  maintain  health. 
But  nothing  becomes  more  obnoxious  to 
that  blefling,  than  gluttony,  voluptuoufnefs, . 
and  idlenefs. 


SECT  VII. 

Of  the  Bones^  Mufcles,  Ligaments,  Lendons, 
and  their  ConneSlions. 

The  bones  may  be  conlidered  as  the  tim- 
ber-work of  the  human  frame ; by 
which  this  wonderful  fabric  is  fupported, 
and  kept  in  its  due  form,  that  the  whole 
may  be  brought  into  its  various  movements, 
without  confufion  or  obftruftion  to  each 
other.  The 
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The  bones  nre  the  moft  folld  parts  of  the 
human  body,  compofed  of  hard  and  indu- 
rated fibres,  ftriated  over  each  other,  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  that  fubftance.  The 
bony  fibres  are  in  themfelves  infenfible,  yet 
as  the  parts  are  varioufly  diftributed  with 
arteries  and  veins,  and  that  the  nerves  muft 
neceflarily  have  a fhare  in  their  formation, 
they  have  a peculiar  fenfibility,  which  is 
perceptible  in  fome  parts  more  than  others  ; 
they  cannot  finally  fpeaking,  be  deemed 
quite  infenfible. 

The  whole  bonj/  frame  is  covered  with  a 
tendinous  and  nervous  tegument,  called 
riojlium ; except  fuch  parts  of  the  teeth  as 
are  defigned  for  maftication,  which  are  pro- 
vided with  a peculiar  enamH,  that  is  harder 
than  the  reft  of  the  bony  fubftance. 

The  periojlium  is  exquifitely  fenfible,  and 
is  the  fafe-guard  to  the  fubftance  of  the 
bone,  which  is  delicately  tender  notwith- 
ftanding  it  is  not  fo  fenfible  as  the  fldn  that 
covers  it ; infomuch  that  it  will  become  ca~ 
rious  on  the  leaft  expofure  to  the  air,  or  the 
attack  of  any  foreign  body  of  matter  whatever; 
whence  in  wounds  and  fraftures  in  general, 
great  attention  ftiould  be  paid  to  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  bone,  being  very  fubjeft  to  be- 
come carious  and  to  exfoliation,  which  is 
of  the  greateft  confequence ; but  of  this  I 
fhall  fay  more  in  another  place. 


The 
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The  marrow  is  prlnGipally  defigned  for 
the  nomifliment  of  the  bones ; which  is  evi- 
dent from  its  being  plentieft  in  young  people, 
when  the  bones  are  ft rongeft  ; and  that  wLen 
it  is  deficient,  they  become  brittle,  and  lofe 
their  tenacity. 

The  marrow  is  contained  in  a cellular 
fubftance,  partly  in  veficles  of  a nervous  tex- 
ture, and  partly  bony  cells.  At  the  ends  of 
the  long  bones  the  texture  is  more  fpungy 
than  in  the  middle,  where  the  cavity  is  lefs, 
but  the  fubftance  is  moft  compaft.  Though 
anatomically  there  is  no  perceptible  circula- 
tion in  the  bones,  yet,  that  a circulation  is 
adually  exifting,  is  evident,  from  a liquor 
oozing  out  from  the  ends  of  a fractured 
bone  in  the  living  animal ; by  which  a frac- 
tured bone  again  unites,  and  this  is  called 
the  callus  ; and  whilft  in  its  liquid  ftate,  re- 
fembles  the  wLite  of  an  egg,  which  gradu- 
ally offifies,  and  becomes  as  hard  as  the  main 
fubftance  of  the  bone. 

The  number  of  bones  differ  fomewhat  in  va- 
rious fubjedfs ; ordinarily  they  amount  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two : In  the  head  fixty- 
three  ; in  the  trunk  feventy  ; in  the  arms  and 
hands  fixty  ; and  in  the  legs  and  feet  fixty. 

As  the  bones  are  the  fupport  of  the  ani- 
mal fabric,  1 have  inferted  in  the  next  page, 
a catalogue  of  the  human  Ikeleton,  which 
occafionally  may  be  referred  to  : 
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A Skeleton  of  the  Hutnan  Body. 


Bones  in  the  Head. 

The  Skull. 

The  Forehead. 

Os  Frontis  — — — i 

The  Hindhead. 

Os  Occipitis  I 

The  Sides  of  the  Head, 

Offa  Parietalia  — — 2 

The  Temples* 

OfTa  Temporiim  2 

The  Bajis  of  the  Skull. 

Os  Ethmoides  i 

Os  Sphenoides  i 

The  Bones  of  Hearing. 

Oilicula  Auditus  8 

The  Face. 

The  Upper-Ja\v. 

OfTa  Malae  2 

Maxi  Hare  — — 2 

- — Unguis  2 

— - Nafi  _ _ _ 2 

Palati  — 2 

Os  Vomer  l 

The  Under 

Maxilla  Inferior  j 

The  Teeth. 

Dentes  Incifivi  — — 8 

Canini  4 

Molares  — 20 

The  Tongue-Bone. 


OsHyoides,  is  compofed  of  3 
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The  Hip  and  Bafon. 

Os  Sacrum,  is  compofed  of  6 
Os  Coxygis,  is  compofed  of  3 
Ofla  fnnomenata,  compofed  of 


Ifchium  — — 2 

Ilium  — — — 2 

Pubis  — — — 2 

The  Breajl. 

Sternum,  is  compofed  of  3 
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Upper  Extremities, 


The  Upper  Arm. 

Os  Humerus  — l 

The  Under  Arm. 

Ulna  I 

Radius  — , j 

The  Wrijl. 

Oifa  Carpi  — — ■ — ■ 8 

The  Hand. 

Olfa  Metacarpi  4 

The  Fingers. 

OfTa  Digitorum  
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Under  Extremities. 
The  Thigh. 

Os  Femoris  i 

The  Knee  Pan. 

Patella  — j 

The  Leg. 

Tibia  i 

Fibula  I 


Bones  in  the  Trunk. 
The  Spine. 

Vertebrae  Cervicis  7 

Dorfi  — . 12 

Lumber  um  — 3 

The  Ribs. 

Coflse  Vera  — — — 14 

Spuria  — — 10 

The  Shoulders. 

Scapula  — — 2 

Claviculae  — 2 


Ancle. 

Ofla  Tarfi  

Foot. 

OfTa  Metatarfi 

Toes. 

Digitorum  — 


7 

5 

H 
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The  connexion  of  the  bones  are  in  various 
ways  ; thofe  connexions  that  are  defigned 
for  reft,  are  by  clofe  contaX  of  parts,  and 
are  called  futures  or:  feams  ; fnch  are  the  bones 
of  the  Ikull  with  themfelves  and  the  face. 
Thofe  connexions  which  are  defigned  for 
motion  are  called  articulation.  Some  of  the 
articulations  have  but  an  obfcure  motion,  as 
the  ribs  with  the  back-bone,  and  the  back 
with  itfelf,  &c.  Others  have  an  angular 
motion,  as  the  elbows  and  knees ; and  others 
again  have  an  univerLI  motion,  as  the  arm- 
bone  with  the  ftioulder,  and  the  thigh-bone 
with  the  hip.  The  futures,  and  fnch  con- 
nexions as  have  no  motion,- are  merely  duf- 
tailed  into  one  another  in  clofe  connexion  ; 
but  thofe  articulations  that  are  defigned  for 
motion  are  conneXed  by  cartilages,  either 
in  clofe  contaX,  or  fo  as  to  move  flippery 
over  one  another. 

The  ligaments  are  thofe  tough  tendinous 
parts,  by  which  the  articulations  defigned  for 
motion  are  joined  together  ; at  fome  parts 
they  cover  the  joints  only,  and  at  others, 
they  are  immediately  faftened  to  each  other, 
befides  the  external  cov^erings;  thofe  liga- 
ments are  very  ftrong  and  elaftic,  and  have 
a clofe  connexion  with  the  nerves  that  pafs 
by  them. 

The  furrounding  ligaments  of  all  move- 
able  joints,  form  a caffular-bag,  which  con- 
tains 
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tains  a flippery  liquor,  called  Jynov'ia,  that 
lubricates  the  ends  of  the  bones  covered  with 
cartilages^  tliat  they  may  move  with  eafe 
and  agility  over  one  another. 

Mufcles  are  the  flefhy  parts  on  the  human 
body,  appointed  for  motion.  They  are  a com- 
pofition  of  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  tendons. 

Mufcles  aregenerally  dividedintotwo  kinds; 
thofe  for  neceflary  or  involuntary  motion, 
and  thofe  for  v'oluntary.  Some  again  are 
faftened  at  each  end  to  fome  of  the  bones  at 
their  extremity,  and  contraX  themfelves  in  a 
ftraight  direXion ; others  again  are  annular, 
or  in  the  form  of  a ring ; and  by  this  man- 
ner open  and  Ihut.  The  firft  kind  are  ge- 
nerally divided  into  three  parts,  the  head, 
belly,  and  tail.  The  whole  mufcle  begins 
and  ends  in  a tendon,  by  which  it  is  faften- 
ed to  the  part  it  is  defigned  to  move  ; which, 
when  the  belly  of  the  mufcle  contraXs  itfelf, 
muft  confequently  draw  both  bones  nearer 
together,  faftened  to  the  head  and  tall ; and 
thus  performs  the  motion.  Some  of  thefe 
mufcles  aX  in  confort,  and  others  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  each  other. 

The  tendons  are  the  principal  parts  of  the 
mufcle  ; and  that'part  thereof,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  which  is  faftened  in  the  bones,  name- 
ly, at  the  head  and  tail  of  the  mufcle^  and 
is  the  chord,  as  it  were,  by  which  the  limb 
is  brought  into  motion. 

D 
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A tendon  is  a hard,  fubftantial,  flexible, 
and  elaftic  body,  which,  at  the  head  of  the 
nuifcle,  is  very  compact  ; but  as  it  enters 
the  miifcle,  fpreads  its  fibres  over  the  whole 
body,  gathers  again  at  the  tail,  in  as 
compaft  a manner  as  it  began,  and  continues 
in  this  chord-like  texture  till  it  fallens  itfelf 
at  its  appropriated  place.* 

The  tendons  and  ligaments  are  of  equal 
fubflance,  and  differ  in  nothing  but  their  va- 
rious ufes  ; namely,  the  ligaments  to  connect 
the  articulation  ; and  the  tendons,  or  the 
ends  of  the  mufcles,  to  give  motion.  The 
mufcles  are  a compofition  of  tlie  tendinous 
fibres,  plentifully  Intermixed  with  fmall  ra- 
mifications of  blood  veffels ; all  which  com- 
pofe  the  flcfhy  part  thereof.  Hence,  the 
tendons  being  w hite  and  hard,  the  mufcles 
gradually  grow  fofter  and  redder  in  the  middle 
of  them  ; and  they  verge  gradually  to  become 
tendinous  at  the  tail,  the  fame  as  tke  head. 

Hence,  from  the  clofe  texture  of  the  ten- 
dons, they  are  very  painful  when  wounded, 
or  otherwife  hurt ; but  as  the  mufcles  are 
fofter  and  more  pliable,  their  wounds  and 
other  accidents  are  of  lefs  confequence,  and 
not  fo  dangerous  as  the  former. 

The  number  of  mufcles  are  undetermined, 
for  tfiough  the  principal  mufcles  are  fo  dif- 
tindf  thrt  they  cannot  be  miftaken  as  to  their 

* It  muft  be  obferved  however,  that  tendons  take  on  many 
various  forms,  as  different  as  the  mufcles ; which  would 
be  too  tedious  here  to  particularize. 

f crm 
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h nn  and  ufe,  yet  there  is  fo  great  a number 
of  fmall  ones,  or  fo  many  of  the  great  ones 
capable  of  being  fubdivided  again,  that  ana- 
toinilts  have  not,  as  yet,  agreed  about  their 
number. 


Of  the  Urinary  Organs  and  Genital  Parts. 
HE  kldnies,  the  ureters,  the  bladder,  and 


the  urethra,  are  the  principal  urinary 
organs.  The  kidnies  receive  two  arteries 
called  the  emulgent  arteries,  from  the  great  ar- 
terial trunk,  called  aorta,  before  defcribed  ; 
they  each  fend  alfo  two  veins  back  again, 
accompanying  the  arteries  to  the  vena  cava. 
Whilft  the  blood  is  circulated  In  the  kidnies, 
the  urine  is  fecreted  in  many  fmall  quantities, 
and  carried  from  each  kidney  by  a tendinous 
tube,  the  bignefs  generally  of  a fmall  goofe 
quill,  called  the  sireter  to  the  bladder.  The 
ureters  enter  the  bladder  between  its  lamillas, 
fo  as  not  to  admit  of  a return.  Hence,  a 
bladder  in  its  natural  polition  is  both  wind 
and  water  tight,  and  if  reverfed,  is  neither. 

The  bladder  of  urine  is  of  a tendinous 
and  nervous  texture,  and  capable  of  great 
extenlion,  but  at  the  fame  time  exquifitely 
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fenfible.  The  neck  of  the  bladder  is  very 
mufcular,  and  by  this  forms  a fphinSler,  or 
annnlar  mvifcle,  by  which  the  urine  is  re- 
tained ; and  as  it  is  of  a very  fallible  na- 
ture, this  part  is  fubjeft  to  inflammatory 
ccnftritlions  ; great  pain,  and  many  evils 
have  there  been  occalioned,  either  from  vene- 
real  cafes,  or  gravelous  complaints. 

From  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the  end 
of  the  penis,  is  the  urethra  ; which  canal 
ferves  for  the  emiffion  of  the  urine,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  feed. 

The  whole  is  lined  witli  a number  of 
very  little  glans,  to  lubricate  and  protedl 
the  fenlitive  lining  from  the  fiarpnefs  of  the 
urine. 

Thefe  are  the  urinary  organs.  We  will 
in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  the  organs  of 
generation. 

The  tcfticles  are  the  principal  inflruments 
for  forming  the  human  f ed  ; they  are  gene- 
rally two  in  number.  The  tefticles  receive 
the  blood,  of  which  they  fecre:te  the  feed, 
from  the  aorta,  about  the  fame  parts,  whence 
the  emulgent  arteries  project.  Thefe  arte- 
ries run  down  from  the  aorta  to  the  tefticles, 
in  a very  contorted  and  winding  manner, 
accompanied  by  the  veins  vvhich  return  back 
again  from  the  tefticles,  and  fix  themfelves 
in  the  afeending  vena  cava.  Thefe  contorted 
ar.d  interwoven  veft'els  are  called  the  Jper- 
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vuifk  ve^Is,  w hich  carry  the  blood  from  the 
arteries  in  little  quantities,  and  (lowly  return 
it  again  into  the  great  vein. 

Whilft  the  blood  is  circulated  in  the  tef- 
ticlcs,  the  feed  is  fecreted  in  them  ; but  as  it 
is  fecreted,  it  is  tranfported  hack  again  from 
thence  by  tubes,  called  vafa  deferential  to- 
W'ards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  where  there 
are  two  irregular  bladder-like  vefiels,  where- 
in the  feed  is  contained,  and  kept  for  ufe, 
called  the  vepcula’  femhiales. 

In  thefe  feed  bladders  the  fed  is  kept  for 
ufe,  till  it  is  wanted.  They  are  remarkably 
delicate  and  nervous ; and  when  they  are 
filled  with  feed,  they  ftimulate  all  the  or- 
gans of  generation  with  a defii*e  for  venery. 

The  penis,  or  the  manly  member  of  gene- 
ration, is  partly  covered  with  the  common 
Ikin  ; the  foremofi;  part  of  which,  that  co- 
vers the  glans,  is  called  the  prrepuce.  This 
prrepnce  is  tied  underneath  to  the  fubftance 
of  the  penis,  by  what  is  called  the  frrenum. 

The  inner  part  of  the  penis  is  compofed 
of  two  kinds  of  bodies,  the  cavernous  bo- 
dies of  the  penis,  and  the  cavernous  body 
of  the  urethra.  The  firft  are  bodies  en- 
veloped in  their  peculiar  teguments,  and 
make  the  greateft  part  of  the  penis.  Each  of 
thefe  bodies  takes  its  origin  from  the  erecting 
mufcle  of  the  penis,  which  is  near  the 
pubis ; through  each  of  them  goes  an  artery 
D 3 and 
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and  a nerve,  which  fpread  themfelves 
through  thefe  bodies. 

Thefe  bodies  are  full  of  cavities,  which 
have  all  a communication  with  one  another. 
The  cavernous  body  of  the  urethra  corjtinues 
from  the  biilbi  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder  all 
along  to  the  end  of  t\\Qpems,  and  includes  the 
glansy  or  the  nut  of  the  yard  ; and  is  much 
of  the  fame  fubftance  with  the  former.  At 
the  back  of  the  fenls.>  goes  along  the  large 
vein,  called  the  vena  penis,  which  fpreads  itfelf 
all  along  Into  numberlefs  branches  that  con- 
neft  themfelves  with  the  ramifications  of  the 
arteries  throughout  all  the  cavernous  bodies  ; 
and  from  thence  is  caufed  the  erection,  as  1 
lhall  prefently  defcribe.  The  glans,  or  the 
nut  of  the  yard,  is  remarkably  delicate  and 
fenlible,  as  being  the  feat  of  pleafure  in  coi- 
tion ; it  is  alfo  of  a cellular  fubftance,  and  in 
one  continuation  with  the  cavernous  body 
. of  the  urethra. 

Its  fenfation  Is  greatly  heightened  by  the 
fr^num  being  tied  underneath,  from  xht  pra~ 
puce  to  that  part  which  keeps  it,  as  it  were, 
in  an  agreeable  conftrlftlon  when  eredt. 

The  penis  is  allowed  two  pair,  and 
a fingle  mufcle.  The  firft  pair  is  the  erec- 
tores,  which  take  their  origin  from  the  flelhy 
protuberances  of  the  ijhium,  and  lofe  them- 
lelyes  in  the  cavernous  body  of  the  penis,. 
The  fecond  pair  of  mufcles  is  the  tranfver- 

Jales ; 
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faks ; thefe  take  their  rife  near  the  foremen- 
tioned,  and  faften  themfelves  at  the  root  of 
the  penis.  The  fifth  is  the  accelerator,  or 
the  odd  mufcle ; this  mufcle  takes  its  com- 
mencement from  the  cavernous  body  of  the 
urethra,  and  grafps  the  whole  penis,  and 
adheres  to  the  jphinSicroi  the  anus  ; the  mvd- 
cles  aid  and  affifi:  each  other  in  the  erection 
of  the  penis,  which  happens  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : 

At  the  influx  of  the  animal  fpirits,  the 
vena  penis,  or  the  great  vein  in  the  penis  is 
fomewhat  contrafted,  whence  the  blood  is 
forced  into  the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis 
and  that  of  the  urethra,  as  the  reflux  of  the  cir- 
culating blood  from  the  arteries  is  hindered ; 
hence,  the  cellulae  of  the  cavernous  bodies  are 
obliged  to  fwell  up  and  diftend  all  the  parts, 
and  thus  make  the  penis  turgid  and  ereft  ; 
when  the  penis  is  further  titillated  by  the 
fridion  of  coition,  the  parts  become  gene- 
rally irritated  to  an  agreeable  confiridlion, 
whereby  the  feed  ruflies  from  the  feed-blad- 
ders into  the  urethra,  and  is  thus  forcibly 
ejected  in  the  time  of  ejaculation  ; then  the 
w’hole  fabric  flackens,  the  conftriftion  of  the 
great  vein  relaxes,  the  blood  regains  its  free  cir- 
culation, and  the  penis  becomes  flack  again. 

Thefe  are  the  faint  out-lines  of  the  geni- 
tal parts ; but  to  have  a full  defcription  and 
comprehenfion  of  the  peculiar  properties  of 
D 4 the 
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the  genitals  of  both  fexes,  and  alfo  the  fi- 
cred  a<ft  of  generation,  I recommend 
to  a ferlous  periifal  of  the  anatomical  and 
phyliologlcal  defcription  of  the  genital  parts 
of  both  fexes,  in  my  ‘J’reatife  on  the  Venereal 
Difeafe,  where  they  will  find  a full  and  fa- 
tisfaftory  account. 


HE  whole  human  automaton  is  covered 


with  a Ikin,  the  mechanifm  of  which 
is  not  lefs  curious  than  what  we  have  alrea- 
dy defcribed. . 

It  is  a texture  curioufly  interwmven  with 
an  infinite  number  of  tendons,  arteries,  veins, 
nerves,  and  lymphatic  veflels.  The  tendons 
form  the  net-work  of  the  whole,  and  give 
it  an  elafticity,  from  whence  it  requires  a 
mufcular  motion ; and  the  reft  add  each 
their  parts,  as  I lhall  hereafter  defer ibe. 

The  Ikin,  univerfally  over  the  whole  bo- 
dy, is  divided  into  three  parts ; but  in  moft 
parts  it  is  found  to  have  four. 

The  external,  is  the  cuticula,  or  Ikarf 
Ikin  ; this  is  a horny  and  infenfible  fubftance, 
formed  by  nature  as  a ftielter  for  the  next 
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part  of  the  fidn,  which  is  exceedingly  fen- 
fible  ; on  examination  it  appears  to  be  a 
horny  fubftance,  and  as  it  were,  little  fcales 
continued  from  the  immediate  ikin,  which 
on  any  external  injury,  fnch  as  repeated 
friciion,  fire,  fcalding,  or  bliftering,  feparates 
from  the  main  Ikin.  The  next  is  the  real 
flcin,  called  cutis ; This  is  ftrongly  inter- 
woven with  tendinous  and  nervous  fibres,  in- 
terfperfed  with  numberlefs  ramifications  of 
arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatic  vefl'els ; whence 
it  is  not  only  exquifitely  fenfible,  but  elaflic, 
and  on  the  leafi  injury,  fubjeft  to  bleed. 

On  the  external  furface  is  a verv  thin 

•/ 

plexus,  called  the  reticular e ; which  has  the 
tinge  of  the  natural  hue  of  the  (kin,  and  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  complexion  of  the  negro,  the 
tawny,  and  white,  from  each  other. 

The  ftrudlure  of  the  cutis  is  peculiarly 
curious,  and  may  juflly  be  confidered  as  a 
continued  fecretoryzwA  excretory  gland',  or  more 
properly,  like  the  bark  of  a tree ; for  whilft 
there  is  continual  tranfpiration  from  the 
body,  it,  at  the  fame  time,  is  capable  to  ab- 
forb  the  fubtile  particles  of  whatever  furrounds 
it,  and  exclude  the  grofifer.  Over  the  whole 
furface  are  innumerable  little  pores,  which 
are  nothing  but  the  little  openings  of  the 
various  lymphatics,  and  of  the  blood  veiTels 
correfponding  with  their  peculiar  glandules, 
called  the  milliary  glans ; between  thofe  on 
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the  hairy  parts,  the  hair  is  planted  as  it  were, 
with  their  diftinft  roots,  correfponding  with 
the  hue  of  the  fubjeA  they  belong  to. 
Thefe  pores  widen  or  contraft  according  to 
the  internal  or  external  warmth  of  the  body  ; 
which  when  they  contraft,  caufe  a kind  of 
roughnefs,  or  continuation  of  little  warts ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  when  dilated,  fmooth 
the  fkin.  Next  to  this  follows  the  fat  fkin, 
or  membrana  ad'tpofa  ; which  is  a continua- 
tion of  cells,  wherein  the  fat  is  contained, 
and  has  an  immediate  communication  with 
the  neighbouring  blood  and  lymphatic  vef- 
fels.  This  part  is  not  univerfal,  for  fome 
parts  of  the  face,  the  genitals,  &c.  are  with- 
out it.  The  laft  of  all  is  the  membranofa,  a 
thin  parchment-like  texture,  which  adheres 
fpontaneoufly  to  whatever  part  it  covers, 
cither  tht  periofieum,  the  tendons,  ligaments,  or 
mufcles. 

Thefe  are  the  four  principal  divifions  of 
the  fkin  ; but  that  which  is  the  principal,  is 
the  fecond  mentioned,  namely,  the  cutis ; on 
which  I fhall  have  occafion  to  offer  fome- 
thing  hereafter,  that  may  prove  of  the  great- 
eft  advantage  to  the  fea-faring  people,  for 
whofe  benefit  I have  particularly  intended 
thefe  Lectures. 
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SEC  T.  IX. 


Of  the  "External  Senfes. 

E E LI  N G is  the  iiniverfal  fenfatlon  of 


the  nerves,  on  which  all  other  fenfes 
depend,  as  the  fubtile  fpring  of  life  itfelf. 
What  it  is,  and  whence  it  proceeds,  has  al- 
ready in  the  foregoing  been  explained;  name- 
ly, a fenfation  of  the  nerves,  by  which  we 
perceive  an  idea  of  hard  or  foft,  ivct  or  dry^ 
hot  or  coldy  or  in  general  terms,  fleajure  or 
pain.  The  peculiar  feat  thereof  feems  to  be 
placed  at  the  ends  of  our  fingers ; whether 
this  is  the  abfolute  feat  ordained  by  nature, 
or  rendered  fo  by  cuftom,  is  not  my  bufinefs 
here  to  enquire  ; perhaps,  both  conjoin  to 
make  it  there  moft  perfedf,  as  befi:  fuited  for 
that  purpofe. 

"Eafie  is  the  next  fenfation  of  the  nerves, 
regarding  an  immediate  approach  and  aftion 
of  fubftances  themfelves,  in  order  to  diftin- 
guilh  betwixt  the  nature  of  foods,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  falt^fweety 
four,  bitter,  /harp,  or  mild ; which  according 
to  their  mixture  and  proportion,  render  tajle 
agreeable  or  difagreeable.  Its  feat  is  princi- 
pally in  the  tongue ; but  that  it  extends  to 
the  very  ftomach  itfelf,  is  evident,  from  the 
immediate  confent  of  parts ; namely,  tliat 
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what  is  difagreeable  to  the  palate,  will  ever 
be  naiifeoiis  to  the  ftomach  : Of  which  I {hall 
fay  more  hereafter. 

Smelling  is  that  fenfation  given  to  the  ani- 
mal* creation,  as  a friendly  medenger  of 
tafte,  in  order  to  enable  us  the  betrer  to 
chufe  our  food.  It  is  aftuated  by  means  of 
the  olfaSlory  nerves  fpread  in  the  pituary  mem- 
brane of  the  nofe,  and  has  an  immediate  com- 
munication with  the  brain  ; which  nervous 
plexus  is  aftuated  by  odorous  particles,  ex- 
haling from  fubftances,  by  which  the  o’fadory 
nerves  are  ftimulated  agreeably,  or  difagree- 
ably,  as  the  firft  intelligence  to  the  palate, 
or  to  the  whole  confent  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tern. 

Hearing  is  that  fenfation  of  the  nerves 
which  is  occafioned  by  the  vibration  of  the 
air,  and  forms  the  found,  which  enters  the 
cavity  of  the  ear,  and  tremulates  and  puts  in 
aftion,  the  organs  of  hearing  The  ear  is 
perhaps  as  curious  a piece  of  mechanifm  to 
our  conception,  as  any  part  whatever  we 
fhall  meet  with  in  anatomy. 

To  the  organs  of  hearing  we  muft  reckon 
the  external  and  internal  auditory.)  divided 
by  a thin  membrane,  which  is  a thin  fpread- 
ing  of  nerves,  called  the  drwn ; within 
this,  or  in  the  internal  cavity,  we  obferve, 

ift. 
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I ft.  Four  little  bones  called,  from  their  forms, 
the  hammer,  malleus',  the  anvil,  ancus',  the 
¥Cixv\\^,  fapes and  roundling,  orbicularis. 
2dl  j.  Their  peculiar  imifcles.  And,  3dly.  Two 
conliderable  cavities,  the  labyrinth  and  aqiie- 
dnSl.  How  hearing  is  adtually  brought 
about,  Anatomifts  have  not  as  yet  agreed  ; 
and  which  w'ould  be  too  tedious  here  to  en- 
quire into.  That  the  little  hammer  is  per- 
petually moving  on  the  tympanum,  according 
to  the  different  founds,  may  be  one  part ; 
w'hich,  however,  is  greatly  affifted  by  the 
other  organs. 

'Vht  labyrinth,  with  many  turnings  and 
windings,  penetrates  through  the  fcull  and 
forms  part  of  the  aqueduft,  by  which  the 
found  is  modulated  and  magnified,  fo  as  to 
caufe  the  diftinffion  between  them,  and  con- 
vey the  idea  of  their  fonoroufnefs  to  the 
common  receptacle  of  fenfation. 

Seeing  is  that  great  faculty  by  which  the 
form,  colour,  and  motion  of  objects  is  repre- 
fented  to  o.ur  ideas.  The  principal  conveyer  of 
this  wonderful  fenfation,  is  the  optic  nerve',  the 
eye  is  a telefcope  finiflied  to  the  greateft  per- 
feftion  ; or  like  a camera  obfcura,  where  ob- 
jefts  are  pictured  to  the  utmoft  nicety,  and 
a due  proportion  obferved  in  their  nature.  It  is 
a globe  enrolled  with  a ftrong  tendinous  coat, 
and  filled  with  three  kinds  of  humours  perfedlly 

clear 
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clear  and  tranfparent,  which  differ  in  nothing 
but  their  various  degrees  of  liquidity  and 
form.  Each  of  thefe  humours  is  enclofed 
in  a delicate  thin  tranfparent  membrane. 
The  external  coat  of  the  eye  is  called  the 
cornea^  from  its  refemblance  to  horn,  being 
a continuation  ol  the  dura  mater  and  pia 
mater ; and  is  every  where  opaque,  except  at 
the  entrance  of  the  light,  which  is  called 
Pupilla,  and  projeds  fomewhat  beyond  the 
fpherical  form  of  the  eye,  fimilar  to  the 
cryftal  of  a watch.  Infide  the  cornea  it  is 
lined  with  a fpreading  of  the  optic  nerves, 
called  the  retina-,  where  objefts  are  reflefted  ; 
by  which  the  ideas  are  immediately  conveyed 
to  the  brain. 

The  humours  are  the  following:  The 
aqueous  humour.,  the  moft  external,  which  is 
defigned  for  colle61ing  the  rays  of  light ; 
the  fecond  is  the  cryjlaline  humour,  which  is 
in  the  form  of  a magnifying  lens,  and  in- 
vefted  with  a fubtile  tranfparent  tegument, 
and  fo  curioufly  fixed,  as  to  be  contradled 
and  dilated,  according  as  the  objects  are  near, 
or  removed  from  the  eye;  and  accordingly 
the  cryftaline  humour  requires  to  be  flattened 
or  thickened ; the  laft  is  the  vitrous  humour, 
which  fills  the  remaining  cavity  of  the  eye  ; 
this  humour  ferves  to  fpread  the  objects 
again  on  the  retina,  and  arrange  them  in 
their  natural  order,  fo  that  the  picture  of  the 

objefts 
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objects  viewed,  may  be  preferved  in  its  due 
proportion  and  regularity. 

Now  the  a6:  of  vifion  is  pei-formed  thus : 
The  convex  tranfparent  part  of  the  cornea 
faces  at  once  every  object  which  comes  with- 
in the  direct  lines  thereof,  and  this  is  termed 
a full  view.*  This  view  enters  through  the 
aqueous  humour,  where  the  whole  is  con- 
tracted according  to  its  convex  and  concave 
form,  fo  as  to  make  it  fit  to  enter  the  pupilla, 
which  is  a mufcular  continuation  of  the  Jclero- 
tisy  and  called  the  uvea  ; and  from  thence  the 
whole  view  paffes  through  the  cryftaline 
lens,  by  which  the  view  is  again  magnified, 
and  palled  through  the  vitrous,  and  the 
whole  depicted  on  the  retina,  in  the  fame 
concave  curve,  and  at  equal  angles  in  which 
it  was  firft  received,  and  apparently  the  fame 
magnitude  ; thence  reprefenting  the  objeCts 
in  their  natural  perfection,  figure,  colour, 
magnitude,  and  motion. 

When,  however,  an  objeCt  is  fingled  out 
of  the  whole  view  for  particular  attention, 
the  uvea  then  contracts  or  dilates,  which, 
together  with  the  mufcular  aCtion  of  the 
>vhole  ball,  proportions  all  the  humours 
fuitable  to  the  magnitude  and  diftance  of  the 

* It  is  the  general  received  opinion,  that  objefts  are  re« 
verfed  in  the  reprefentation  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  This 
is  however  a miftake ; I hope  on  another  fubjeft  to  prove  this 
in  a full  and  fatisfa^tory  manner, 

object 
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object  under  examination,  and  the  quantity, 
of  light ; and  to  make  the  eye  more  capable, 
the  lids  are  frequently  moving,  in  order  to 
moiften  and  varnifh,  as  it  were,  with  a li- 
quid preifed  from  the  innermoft  gland,  called 
canthus  major,  to  keep  the  furface  fmooth, 
and  aliilf  its  tranfparency.  If  this  intenfe 
looking  is  continued  beyond  the  ftrength 
of  this  noble  organ,  it  relaxes  from  its  pro- 
per deftined  expanfion,  and  the  objefts  are 
rendered  obfcure. 

Darknefs  is  eafe  and  reft  to  the  eye,  be- 
caufe  it  is  then  out  of  aftion  ; whilft  light 
alw'ays  keeps  it  in  exercife  : And  in  difeafes 
of  the  eyes,  light  fhould  be  kept  away  as 
much  as  poffible. 

Here  then  I ftiall  beg  leave  to  conclude 
th  is  fliort  dekription  of  the  wonderful  ftruc- 
ture  of  our  frame  ; which  when  w’e  duly 
ecnfider,  will  never  fail  of  filling  our  breaks 
with  a fenfe  of  admiration  ; and  induce  us  to 
lift  up  our  fouls  with  reverence  and  grati- 
tude, to  that  incomprehenfible  great  cause, 
by  whofe  wifdom  we  are  formed  ; and  by 
whofe  goodnefs  we  exift. 
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LECTURE  n. 


ON  THE  NECESSARY 

MEANS  AND  MEDICINES 


K E Q^U  ISITE  TOWARDS 

RESTORING  HEALTH. 


Having,  in  the  preceding  ledlure, 
given  a general  view  of  our  wonderful 
ftruclure,  I fhall,  in  this,  endeavour  to  lay  a 
foundation  of  the  healing  art,  in  order  to 
affift  nature  when  impaired  by  the  attack  of 
difeafe,  or  any  unforefeen  accidents. 

But  that  1 may  become  ufeful,  and  yet 
concife,  I will,  without  lofs  of  time,  lead  the 
reader  to  the  principal  dihlnftion  between 
health  and  difeafe ; for  without  forming  a 
proper  judgment  of  an  ailment,  there  can 
be  no  reafonable  intention  of  cure.  1 Ihall 
E therefore 
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therefore  beg  leave  to  foHcit  a ferious 
attention  to  the  following  important  obfer- 
vations,  particularly,  as  thev  are  founded  up- 
on the  pureft  principles  of' phxjic,  authenti- 
cated by  happy  fuccefs  in  an  extenlive  prac- 
tice, and  communicated  bv  the  didfates  of  a 

^ ^ j 

candid  and  well  difpofed  heart,  that  wiOies 
Exiftence  only  as  a ufeful  member  to  fociety, 

SECT.  T. 

Of  the  Putfe. 

'\^J'  HEN  we  confjder  the  admirably  cu- 
rious  Erudlure  of  the  human  mecha- 
nlfm,  it  mufl  clearly  appear,  how  eafily  the 
animal  oeconomy  may  become  difordered. 
But  fo  kind  has  the  allwise  author  of 
our  exiftence  been  to  his  creatures,  that  on 
the  fiightefi;  indifpofition,  the  whole  fyfiem 
is  fenfible  of  the  leali  difagreeable  fenfation  ; 
and  every  part,  with  a focial  and  fymphathe- 
tic  friendfhip,  is  ready  to  relieve  the  fabric 
from  whatever  is  obnoxious,  and  caufes  the 
difairbance. 

As  nothing  has  a greater  fliare  in  life  than* 
the  blood,  fo  nothing  likewife  on  the  lead: 
indifpofition,  is  looner  fet  in  commotion, 
and  gives  the  alarm,  than  this  very  liquor, 
in  which  life  itfelf  is  contained  ; and  the  cir- 
culation 
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tulation  of  tins  fluid  in  the  arteries,  furnifhes 
us  with  the  greatefl  prognofl:ic,  namely,  the 
pulfe^  by  which  we  may,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  ji^dge  of  the  flate  of  the  body,  and 
foretell  good  or  bad  events.  How  beneficial 
it  is  then  to  be  acquainted  with  this  know- 
ledge, I fliall  leave  to  every  rational  being 
to  determine. 

Every  artery  in  the  living  body  conftitutes 
zpulfe,  as  has  been  explained  in  Sect.  V.  in 
the  foregoing  lecture. 

i\nd  it  is  demonftrative  from  Ample  rea- 
fon,  that  the  pulfation  of  fucb  arteries  mufl; 
be  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude,  greatefl: 
in  the  heart,  w^hence  they  take  their  origin  ; 
till  the  vibration  mufl;  gradually  be  loft  to 
the  touch,  as  they  become  infen fibly  fmall, 
and  lofe  themfelves  in  their  ramificatory  ca- 
pillary tubes. 

The  artery  which  is  moft  convenient  to 
our  examination,  is  that  which  lays  imme- 
diately to  the  touch  on  ©ur  wrift,  below 
the  thumb,  on  the  radius,  juft  below  the 
knuckle  of  that  bone  ; and  it  is  there  we  are 
beft  able  to  diftlnguifla  the  pulfation  of  the 
arteries,  as  being  moft  expofed  to  the  exter- 
nal touch  ; becaufe  it  is  immediately  between 
the  Ikln  and  the  flat  of  that  bone. 

Thus  much  premifed,  we  will  firft  confi- 
der  the  pulfe  in  the  found  ftate ; and  next 
E 2 make 
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make  a comparlfon  with  that  hi  people  la- 
bouring under  dlfeafes. 

In  a full  grown  man,  in  the  vigour  of 
health,  the  pulfe  ordinarily  beats  once  to 
every  fecond,  that  is,  6o  times  in  a minute, 
3600  in  an  hour,  and  31,536,000  times  in 
a year.  It  varies  however  in  different  fub- 
jedfs,  according  to  the  fiature,  temperament, 
condition,  time,  and  adf  ion  of  the  fame ; info- 
much,  that  two  perfons  equally  in  a good 
flate  of  health,  fhall,  however,  differ  wideiy 
in  their  pulfes.  Yet,  noiw  ithffanding,  there 
are  peculiar  figns,  ■which  will  ever  make  a 
true  diflindfion  between  health  and  hcknefs ; 
pradtice  however  is  requifte  to  form  a pro- 
per judgment  of  fuch  diftinclion. 

In  order  to  lay  a proper  foundation  to  un- 
derffand  the  nature  of  this  great  prognoffic, 
I fliali  divide  the  pulfe  into  the  following 
clafies : 

iff.  Afiill,Jlow,  regular  pulfe^  denotes 
a perfedl  ffate  of  health  ; for  whilft  the  blood 
moves  regularly  in  the  arteries,  without  pain 
to  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  difturbance  to  the 
animal  oeconomy,  the  pulfe  will  beat  pre- 
cifel}'^  regular,  without  trembling,  fluttering, 
hurry,  diffindfion,  or  feeblcnefs,  and  difcover 
to  the  touch,  a peculiar  eafinefs ; and  this, 
every  one,  'w^ho  wiflies  to  becomie  mafter  of 
that  ftibiedf,  fhould  carefully  attend  to. 

2dly.  A 
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2(jfy.  full  and  quick  pul fe.,  indicates  a fe- 
ver ; for  by  the  irritation  of  the  nerves,  the 
vibration  of  the  arteries  are  accelerated.  If  a 
gentle  perfpiration  attends  it,  it  may  be  deemed 
lalutary  ; and  with  this  piilfe  it  appears,  that 
nature  makes  a vigorous  effort  to  expel  what 
is  obnoxious ; therefore  in  fuch  a pulfe,  a 
gentle  perfpiration  generally  gives  relief. 

3d! y.  fiilU  qulcky  and  hard  pulfe,  denotes 
great  irritability  in  the  nerves,  and  a redun- 
dancv  of  blood  ; this  is  the  pulfe  of  a fever  ; 
and  here  bleeding,  if  timely  applied,  is  very 
requifite,  as  alfo  medicines  which  promote 
perfpiration.  ^ 

4thly.  A [mail  quick  pulfe,  denotes  an 
irritability  in  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  a con- 
tract; n of  the  arteries ; this  Is  generallv  the 
pulfe  whivh  attends  fudden  fnocks  and  frights, 
as  alfo  in  the  cold  fits  of  agues.  The  caufes 
fhould  carefully  be  attended  to:  if,  from  a 
fudden  (hock,  bleeding  is  ufcful ; but  in  the 
latter  cafe,  it  is  hurtful.  It  feldom  lafts 
long,  and  a full  feveriflr  pulfe  generally  fol- 
lows, and  the  fiate  of  the  patient  ought  here 
to  be  the  guide ; for,  the  fame  pulfe  may 
proceed  from  too  great  a plenty  of  blood,  as 
v/ell  as  from  a deficiency  ; confequently  re- 
quires different  treatment ; and  this  fhall  be 
pointed  out  more  fully  hereafter. 

5thly.  An  irregular  full  pulfe,  is  at  all 
times  a bad  one ; many  may  be  the  caufes, 
E 3 and 
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and  generally  denotes  a great  confufion  in 
the  nervous  fyftem,  and  in  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  This  pulfe  is  generally  the  attend- 
ant on  violent  inflammations,  phrenzy,  deli- 
rium, &c.  and  if  it  continues  any  time,  fore- 
bodes great  danger : bleeding  in  time  is 

greatly  requifite,  and  other  remedies,  in  order 
to  affifl:  the  nerves,  and  bring  the  circulation  '' 
to  its  proper  regulation  again. 

6thly.  An  irregular  [mail  pulfe^  is  frequent- 
ly the  attendant  of  an  emaciated  conftitution, 
putrid  fevers,  and  confumptions  ; and  this 
dangerous  pulfe  too  generally  forebodes  the 
approach  of  death.  The  more  irregular  the 
pulfe  grows, /mail,  weak,  trembling,  and  leaves 
off  by  irregular  intervals,  the  fooner  diffolu- 
tion  is  at  hand  ; till  at  laft,  the  pulfe  entirely 
difappears,  and  life  ceafes.  But  dangerous  as 
this  pulfe  is,  yet  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  it 
often  appears  in  the  ftrongeft  conftitutions, 
as  in  fudden  emotions  of  the  mind,  falls,  &c. 
or  in  a fwooning.  This  is  alfo  the  lafl:  and 
the  firft  pulfe  in  fuffocations ; or  in  other 
words,  the  ftruggling  pulfe  between  life  and 
death. 

Thefe  few  diftinftions  of  the  pulfe  we 
will  let  fufflce,  as  they,  when  properly  at- 
tended to,  will  in  all  cafes  enable  us  to  make 
a true  diflinftion  between  health  and  the  dif- 
ferent ftages  of  licknefs,  and  accordingly 
direft  us  to  a true  method  of  cure. 

SECT.  II. 
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SECT.  II. 

Of  the  KJeSls  of  Bleeding. 

' I 'HERE  Is,  perhaps,  not  a greater  rcmcclv 
in  medicine  than  bleeding ; but  good 
and  eflfeftual  as  it  is,  yet  I will  venture  to 
fay,  there  is  none  more  pernicious  than  this, 
if  injudicioufly  applied.  As  I value  the  life 
of  my  fellow  creatures,  I would  at  all  times 
caution  them  againft  the  injudicious  appli- 
cation of  this  operation,  being  perfuaded,  that 
more  have  loft  their  lives  by  the  lancet,  than 
bv  the  fword,  and  neftllence  itfelf.  Not  to 
be  tedious  on  this  imp’'rtant  fubjeft,  I ftiali 
give  here  fome  very  few  rules,  whereby  a 
patient  mny  be  judged  in  a proper  ftate  for 
bleeding;  and  llkewife,  where  that  operation 
ought  to  be  avoided  : for  all  the  fervice  w'e 

can  poffibly  hope  and  receive  from  bleeding, 
is  to  leifen  the  quantity  of  blood,  by  which 
the  vchole  body  becomes  relaxed,  confequent- 
ly  lefs  liable  to  the  inflammatory  irritation, 
that  a too  great  quantity  of  blood  might  occa- 
fion  ; but  on  the  contrary,  if  the  follds  are 
but  weak,  and  the  blood  poor,  vet  only  aug- 
ment the  evil  by  bleeding,  wEich  we  w'ould 
wlfti  to  remove,  as  thereby  the  fyftem  be- 
comes weakened,  and  not  able  to  difengage 
itfelf  from  the  obnoxioufnefs  it  is  incumbered 
E 4 with ; 
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with  ; and  thus  proves  the  very  deftrudion 
it  was  intended  to  remedv.  The  notion  of 
drawing  off  the  bad  blood  by  bleeding,  is  very 
erroneous,  and  abfnrd  ; the  whole  is  too  in- 
timately mixed,  and  will  ever  generate  the 
fame  agajn  till  the  difeafe  is  removed. 

Bleeding  is  requipte 

iff,  W”hen  a ffrong  robuff  perfon,  of  a 
full  and  .^anguine  complexion,  by  accident 
recei'-es  ..  heavy  contufion  ; a broken  limb  ; 
or  wound,  whereby  the  parts  become  in- 
flarned  ; a fever  like  to  enfue  ; and  that  the 
pidf  om-  s hard  and  full,  the  veins  dif- 
tended,  ixc.  &c. 

2diy.  When  fuch  a perfon  receives  a great 
fluiek,  fill,  terror,  or  any  other  ftrong  emo- 
tion of  the  mind  ; whereby  the  blood  becomes 
rarefied,  or  threatens  a fever. 

3dly.  In  the  beginning  of  pleurify,  perip- 
neumony,  fudden  and  violent  fevers,  great 
colds,  &c.  as  alfo  fcalding,  burning,  apo- 
plexies, convulfions,  palpitations,  fuffocations, 
and  all  fucb  dangerous  violent  diforders ; in 
thefe  cafes  only  bleeding  is  iifeful,  and  then 
it  ought  to  be  performed  immediately,  and 
with  great  moderation  : fix  or  eight  ounces 
is  enough  from  the  ffrongeff  man  ; if  requi- 
fite,  it  may  be  eafily  repeated,  but  if  over- 
done, it  is  not  fo  eafily  replenifhed. 


Bleeding 
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Bleeding  in  general  is  hurtful 

I ft.  In  agues,  notwithftanding  the  violent 
paroxyfm  of  the  hot  fit,  becaufe  the  folids 
are  here  too  much  relaxed. 

2dly.  In  all  contagious  difterapers ; this 
is  a circumftance  worthy  the  greateft  atten- 
tion. Reafon  and  experience  prove  that 
bleeding  here  is  very  Improper  ; for  by  bleed- 
ing, the  contagious  miafmata  is  drawn  only 
the  more  into  the  whole  mafs  of  hlood,  and 
this  is  the  fatal  ftuirbling  block,  by  which 
thoufands  have  loft  their  lives.  The  manner 
of  treating  fuch  dlftempers  with  fuccefs,  I 
fhall  fhew  in  its  proper  place. 

3dly.  In  all  old  ftanding  difeafts,  where 
there  is  a low,  weak,  though  quick  pulfe  ; 
for  ih  fuch  cafes  bleeding  is  very  improper^ 
as  the  fyftem  is  already  too  much  reduced. 

4thly.  In  all  dropfies,  fcurvies,  lentors, 
confumptions,  &c.  for  here  infiead  of  bleed- 
ing and  leftening  the  power  of  the  folids,  the 
patient  wants  Itrengthening,  and  has  nd 
blood  to  fpare. 

5thly.  In  all  rheumatic  and  gouty  com- 
plaints ; for  here  nature  muft  be  aflifted  in 
order  to  throw  off  what  is  painful,  by  fuch 
means  as  will  ftrengthen  the  folids,  expell 
what  is  obnoxious,  and  prevent  it  from  re- 
turning to  the  blood,  or  falling  upon  fome 
more  important  part. 

6thly.  In  all  venereal  cafes,  particularly  if 
recent ; as  by  bleeding,  the  pox  will  unavoid- 
ably 
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ably  be  the  confequence  ; as  the  venereal  virus 
will  be  abforbed  in  the  whole  mafs  of  blood. 

ythly.  In  all  paralytic  cafes,  and  fiich 
weakneffes  where  the  Itrength  of  the  body  is 
already  impaired. 

8thly.  and  laftly^  In  the  time  of  other  e- 
vacuaticns  of  the  body ; as  purging,  fluxes, 
bloody  fluxes,  &c.  and  particularly  when  the 
body  is  in  a fweat,  or  perfpiration.  From 
this,  I hope,  the  good  and  bad  effeds  of 
bleeding  will  be  underftood  in  many  other 
cafes,  which  would  be  too  tedious  to  mention 
here  ; I fhall  therefore  proceed  to  the  opera- 
tion of  bleeding  itfelf. 


SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Operation  of  Bleeding. 

"DLEEDING  is  thought  in  general  to  be 
a very  limple  performance  ; but  in  Eft, 
there  is  not  an  operation  in  all  furgery,  re- 
quires more  care,  or  is  liable  to  more  dan- 
gerous confequences,  if  ill  performed. 

It  is  not  only  the  opening  a vein,  but  it 
is  to  open  it  properly,  (taking  care  not  to 
prick  an  artery  or  tendon)  to  take  away  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  blood,  and  to  heal  up 
the  orifice  again. 

In  the  bend  of  the  arm  are  three  difilnfl 
veins,  the  heady  mediany  and  baflican,^ 
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The  ancients,  before  the  difcovery  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  fancied  the  head^  or 
upper  vein,  carried  the  blood  from  the  head  ; 
the  median^  or  middle,  from  the  breaft ; and 
the  baJiUcan.,  from  the  liver,  &c.  but  this  idle 
conjefture  is  laid  afide,  as  being  highly  ab- 
furd.  When  it  is  remembered  what  was  faid 
in  the  firft  Lefture,  in  Se61.  V.  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  it  will  then  plainly  ap- 
pear, that  all  thefe  veins  become  one  before 
they  enter  the  body  ; fo  that  there  can  be 
no  difference  as  to  their  quality  in  being 
opened  : either  therefore,  which  lays  moft 
confpicuoully  eafy,  is  the  vein  that  fhould 
be  chofen  ; for  the  arms  of  people  differ  in 
this  refpeft,  as  much  as  their  features. 

In  order  to  chufe  therefore  properly,  ex- 
amine with  the  finger  how  the  veins  lie; 
if  upon  a flat  hard  fubffance,  it  is  a tendon  ; 
if  a pulfation  is  perceived,  there  is  an  artery ; 
both  which  ought  to  be  avoided  if  there 
is  a vein  that  lays  more  free  and  confpicious 
to  the  fight  and  touch.  If  however  It  cannot 
be  avoided,  the  vein  ought  to  be  opened  with 
the  greateft  caution,  for  the  pricking  of  a 
tendon  would  not  only  be  exquifitely  pain- 
ful, but  endanger  the  arm  by  inflammation, 
and  even  life  itfelf ; and  the  pricking  of  the 
artery  would  endanger  the  patient’s  bleeding 
to  death,  or  elfe  form  an  anaurefma,  (which 
is  a bag  of  blood  protruding  from  the  artery) 

equall/ 
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equally  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  patient. 
In  general  the  middle  vein  is  the  fafefl:  and 
moft  convenient,  provided  it  does  not  crofs 
the  tendon  : for  the  upper  vein  lies  frequent- 
ly very  deep,  and  is  but  fmall,  and  the  lower 
frequently  crofles  a tendon,  or  lies  immedi- 
ately over  an  arterv. 

However,  one  or  the  other  will  frequently 
fuit,  and,  with  caution,  the  operation  may 
be  performed  with  eafe. 

As  to  the  choice  of  the  arm,  it  can  make 
no  difference  in  regard  to  the  effedl,  whether 
it  is  the  right  or  left,  for  the  veins  of  both 
arms  end  at  laft  in  the  great  trunk  of  the 
vena  cava,  before  they  enter  the  heart. 
To  the  operator,  however,  the  right  is  the 
handieii,  and  to  the  patient,  the  left  is  moft 
convenient.  In  that  arm  however  where 
the  beft  vein  offers,  that  Ihould  be  chofen. 

When  the  arm  is  fixed  on,  then  tie  it  up. 
The  place  fiiould  be  on  the  upper  arm,  about 
two  inches  from  the  bend,  and  the  vein  fixed 
on  to  be  bled,  firft  drawing  up  the  fkin  a 
litde,  and  laying  on  the  ligature  twice  round 
the  arm,  drawn  together  with  a draw  knot ; 
the  reafonof  laying  on  the  ligature  above 
the  intended  orifice  of  the  vein.  Is  plain,  as  it 
flops  the  reflux  of  the  blood,  which  is  tranf- 
fufed  from  the  heart  by  the  arteries  towards 
the  fingers,  from  thence  taken  up  by  the 
veins,  and  by  the  ligature  prevented  from 

‘ flowing 
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flowing  back  again,  and  confequently  dlf- 
tends  the  veins,  and  Iwells  them  up. 

When  the  ligature  is  laid  on,  (which  may 
be  a garter,  or  a piece  of  tape,  about  five  or 
fix  feet  longj  and  the  veins  are  fwelled  up, 
then  open  the  vein.  Bend  the  lancet  fo  that 
the  blade  and  handle  may  make  an  acute  an- 
gle ; take  the  blade  between  the  thumb  and 
fore  finger  in  the  right  hand,  if  the  right  arm 
is  bled,  but  if  the  left  arm,  the  lancet  ought 
to  be  held  in  the  left  hand,*  and  open  the 
vein  obliquely,  fo  that  the  lancet  cuts  all  the 
while,  ftretching  the  vein  a little  downwards 
with  the  oppofite  thumb.  The  lancet  fhould 
cut  a little  flantingly,  for  if  perpendicular, 
it  would  not  only  caufe  much  pain,  but  be 
apt  to  flip  through  the  vein,  prick  a tendon 
or  artery,  and  occafion  dangerous  mifchief. 

The  orifice  fliould  be  fomewhat  obliquely 
in  the  vein,  neither  direftly  lengthways,  as 
the  veins  would  be  apt  to  flip,  and  the  ori- 
fice not  fufficiently  opened  to  let  the  blood 
pafs  freely  ; neither  fliould  the  opening  be 
right  acrofs,  as  thereby  the  vein  might  be  di- 
vided, and  the  blood  not  be  eafily  ftopt,  or 
the  orifice  heal  up.  When  now  the  vein  is 

^ This  is  the  proper  method  of  bleeding  ; for  a bleeder 
ought  to  be  equally  dexterous  with  the  left  hand  as  with  the 
right,  which  cuflom  foon  makes  familiar;  but  thofe  who  are 
awkward  with  the  left  hand,  mufl  ftand  behind  the  left  arm 
to  bleed,  which  method  may  be  adapted  rather  than  to  rilk 
danger. 

well 
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well  opened,  let  the  blood  run,  fthe  arm  a 
little  bent)  till  it  changes  to  a higher  colour, 
the  fureft  fign  of  being  enough,  and  this 
will  be  in  about  four,  lix^  or  eight  ounces, 
according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient. 
This  fimple  rule  1 would  advife  to  be  at- 
tended to,  for  whatever  may  be  pretended 
about  prefaging  the  quantity  of  blood  before- 
hand, certain  it  is,  it  cannot  be  afcertained 
but  in  the  time  of  bleeding. 

When  it  is  time  to  leave  off,  flacken  the 
ligature,  and  gradually  untie  it,  when  gene- 
rally the  blood  ceafes  to  run  ; draw  dole  the 
orifice,  and  wipe  it  clean  all  round.  Let  the 
patient  bend  the  arm  a little,  and  clofe  the 
orifice  very  clofe,  then  lay  a four-folded  dry 
comprefs,  the  bignefs  of  a crown,  of  clean 
tolerable  fine  linen  rag,  and  tie  the  arm  up  ; 
lay  the  ligature  (a  garter  or  a piece  of  tape 
about  four  feet  long)  at  the  middle  of  the 
comprefs,  the  one  half  round  the  upper  arm, 
the  other  on  the  lower  arm,  alternately,  fo 
that  they  always  crofs  each  other  in  the 
bend  of  the  arm  on  the  comprefs,  till  at  laft 
it  is  either  tied  or  pinned  ; care  being  taken 
, that  it  neither  be  too  tight  or  too  flack,  fo 
that  the  arm  may  be  bent  or  extended  with 
tolerable  eafe.  Let  the  ligature  remain  on 
twenty-four  hours,  when  all  will  be  clofed  up. 

What  is  to  be  done  if  unfortunately  a ten- 
don or  an  artery  fhould  be  pricked,  I fliall 
mention  hereafter. 


SECT.  IV. 


S E C T.  IV. 

On  the  requijite  Medicines  to  be  ufed  at  Sea. 

• 

AS  my  greateft  ambition  in  this  life  tends 
only  in  becoming  ufeful,  I fhall  ftudiouf- 
ly  avoid  that  falfe  pride  of  appearing  learned. 

There  is  perhaps  not  a medicine  in  the  mo- 
dern materia  medica,  but  what  1 have  exa- 
mined into,  and  opportunely  experienced  the 
virtue  of ; but  fo  often  have  I been  deceived 
in  my  expeftations,  that  out  of  the  many 
hundreds,  with  which  I am  acquainted,  there 
are  not  above  a fcore,  or  at  fartheft  two, 
which  in  any  cafe  whatever  I fhould  exped 
any  benefit  from.  Yet  I mean  not  to  throw 
out  prejudices,  for  every  phyfical  man  has  his 
favourite  medicine,  and  we  are  all  apt  to 
praife  the  bridge  that  carries  us  well  over. 

The  little  affortment  of  medicines  howev^er, 
which  I here  offer,  I know  from  experience  to 
be  good,  and  as  fuch  I recommend  them.  I 
have  plowed  the  ocean  myfelf,  vifited  moft 
climates  in  the  known  world,  and  in  my  prac- 
tice on  that  precarious  element,  drawii  fuch 
^obfervations,  as  makes  me  happy  to  think, that 
they  may  prove  ufeful  to  aclafs  of  men,  who 
daily  experience  the  uncertainty  of  human  life. 

In  the  firft  place  I (hall  draw  the  plan  of  a 
fea  medicine  box,  as  may  fuit  a fhip  that  car- 
ries no  furgeon ; in  which  I fhall  endeavour 
to  be  fo  plain  as  I hope  will  prevent  any  mif> 
take. 
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1 R S T then,  I fhall  fpeak  of  the  utenfils 
and  the  inftruments  which  muft  necef- 


farlly  belong  to  a medicine  box,  be  it  ever 
fo  final  1. 

In  the  box,  No.  i. 

Lancets : There  ought  to  be  three  or 
four,  and  they  Ihould  always  be  kept  clean 
and  bright  in  a cafe,  free,  as  much  as  may  be, 
from  the  dampnefs  of  the  fea  air.  The  beft 
method  for  this  is,  to  wipe  them  often  with 
a dry  clean  linen  cloth,  warmed  by  the  fire, 
(taking  care  in  the  wiping  of  them,  that  the 
blade  of  the  lancet  lays  upon  one  of  the  han- 
dles, by  which  the  point  is  prcferved)  and 
when  properly  cleaned,  wrap  the  whole  cafe 
tip  in  a large  piece  of  dry  paper.  Let  it  be 
a conftant  rule,  to  clean  them  well  every 
time  they  are  made  ufe  of. 

And  here  I muft  remark  once  for  all,  that 
all  iron  or  fteel  inftruments  are  ever  beft  pre- 
ferved  clean  and  bright,  by  rubbing  them 
clean  with  a warm  dry  cloth,  and  then  wrap- 
ing  them  up  in  clean  dry  paper ; by  which 
method  I have  preferved  my  capital  inftru- 
ments with  the  fame  brightnefs,  as  they  came 
out  of  the  workman’s  hands  throughout  my 
voyages,  notwithftanding  they  have  been 
made  ufe  of,  and  frequently  too. 
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The  notion  of  oiling  or  grealing  inftru- 
ments  is  very  erroneous,  and  fo  far  from  pre- 
ferving  them,  that  it  will  never  fail  of  mak- 
ing them  more  rufty.  The  wiping  them 
quite  clean  and  dry,  and  wrapping  them  up 
' in  warm  dry  paper,  is  certainly  the  heft  fe^ 
cret  for  keeping  all  iron  or  fteel  bright  at 
fea,  and  deferves  ftridlly  to  be  attended  to. 

Scijfars : There  ought  at  leaft  to  be  two 
pair,  one  for  common  life,  and  the  other  for 
particular  purpofes  ; and  if  the  laft  mention- 
ed are  crooked,  they  are  certainly  much  the 
better,  being  very  handy  on  many  occafions. 
The  beft  pair  fliould  be  carefully  preferved 
as  already  direfted. 

Probe : A probe  is  very  requilite  for 
fearchiiig  of  wounds,  &c.  it  fhould  be  of 
good  lilver,  and  the  fmaller  it  is  in  thicknefs, 
even  like  a fmall  wire,  the  better  for  ufe, 
as  it  will  bend  and  twift  agreeable  to  the 
place  it  is  to  fearch.  At  one  end  it  fhould 
have  a neat  fmooth  button,  and  at  the  other, 
be  triangularly  pointed,  like  a fail  needle,  in 
'order  to  wrap  lint  round  it  to  clean  fores 
with  ; its  length  fhould  be  fix  or  eight  in- 
ches. 

Spatula : ’Tis  not  much  matter  what 
the  fpatula  is  made  of,  whether  filver  or 
iron,  be  it  what  it  will,  (provided  it  is  nei- 
ther brafs  nor  copper)  one  end  fhould  be 
flexible,  fo  as  to  be  handy  in  fpreading  falves 
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upon  lint,  or  for  other  the  like  purpofes ; 
whilfl:  the  other  fhoald  be  more  ftiff,  being 
verf  ufeful  for  pretfing  the  tongue  down, 
in  looking  and  examining  the  throat.  It 
fhou'ld'  be  about  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and 
ari  inch  broad. 

Bijiouries  and  Incijion  Lancets : A bif- 
toury,  or  neat  fharp  cutting  knife,  is  very  ufe- 
ful indeed  in  many  cafes.  And  a large  in- 
cijion  lancet^  in  the  form  of  a common  lancet, 
except  that  the  point  inclines  more  one  way, 
is  v^ery  neceflTary  for  opening  apoft'humes,  and 
where  a colleftion  of  matter  has  been  formed. 

^eeth  injirumenfs:  Of  the  whole  tribe 

there  is  certainly  none  more  univerfal  than 
the  key  ; this  ought  to  have  three  different 
hooks,  and  fo  that  they  may  ihift  and  unfhift, 
according  as  the  operation  requires.  The 
gum  lancet  I have  no  notion  of,  I never  faw 
any  occafion  for  it,  and  am  apt  to  think  it 
rather  an  hindrance  to  the  operation.  The 
inftrument  Ihould  be  kept  clean  in  the  fame 
manner  as  1 have  faid  before. 

2.  Syringe  : Each  box  ought  at  leafl:  to  have 
two.  Ivory  is  the  beft  fubftance  they  can 
be  made  of ; they  ought  to  be  pretty  thick 
and  fiout,  as  they  are  liable  to  warp.  A 
fmall  one  with  a neat  pipe,  {lender,  and  a 
button  to  it,  will  be  very  ufeful  for 
the  clap,  or  other  cafes,  where  injections  are 
requifite.  A larger  one  for  the  ulcerated 
E 2 fore 
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- fore  throat,  or  other  the  like  cafes,  where 
quantities  are  required  to  be  injefted. 

3.  Clyjler  Pipes  and  Bladders:  There  ought 
to  be  fundry.  I would  have  them  previouf- 
ly  mounted;  and  to  prevent  the  bladder  from 
being  decayed,  or  eaten  up  by  vermin,  or 
moths,  fill  them  up  with  wormwood ; a 
method  I have  found  very  effectual. 

When  they  are  to  be  made  nfe  of,  they 
are  eafily  foftened  by  a little  lukewarm  water. 

The  general  method  of  mounting  the 
bladder  on  the  pipe,  is,  by  the  affiftance  of  a 
cork  in  the  pipe,  which  is  to  be  drawn  by  a 
llring,  when  the  clyfter  is  injefted  ; for  my 
part,  I found  it  always  a hindrance ; and 
therefore  inftead  of  the  cork,  I always  chofe 
to  lecure  the  whole  with  a firing,  tied 
with  a flip  knot,  which  when  the  pipe  is 
introduced,  is  much  more  eafily  undrawn. 

A clyfler  fyringe  of  pewter,  that  holds  at 
leafl  a pint,  or  a pint  and  an  half,  is  far  more 
preferable  at  fea,  and  might  eafily  be  made 
with  an  additional  pipe,  by  which  a man 
may  be  the  operator  himfelf. 

4.  Scales  and  Weights:  This  is  a requifite 
article,  in  order  to  proportion  the  dofes  of 
medicines.  The  fcales  need  fcarce  any  de- 
fcription,  as  they  require  no  more  than  their 
being  of  an  equal  length,  and  the  whole  in 
equilibrio. 
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The  Apothecaries  weights  come  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  and  fignified  by  thefe  cha- 
racters : 

ilb — A Pound  is  12  Ounces. — ^^xii. 

^i, — An  Ounce  is  8 Drachms. — ^viii. 

31. — A Drachm  is  3 Scruples. — 9iii. 

9i. — A Scruple  is  20  Grains. — gr.xx. 

Thefe  marks  are  generally  ftampt  upon 
the  pieces.  As  a pound  and  ounce  are  not 
generally  ufed  in  the  proportioning  of  do- 
fes,  they  are  omitted  in  the  common  little 
boxes  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  The  reft, 
drachms,  fcruples,  and  grains,  are  marked 
upon  the  requifite  pieces ; and  which  at  the 
firft  infpeftion  may  eafily  be  underftood. 

I fliall  next  proceed  to  another  divifion 
' of  the  cheft  or  box. 

5.  Splints  : Of  thofe  there  fhould  be  at  leaft 
four  pair ; two  pair  for  broken  legs,  and 
two  pair  for  broken  arms.  They  are  gene- 
rally made  of  very  thin  deni  boards,  pafted 
on  leather,  and  flit,  fo  as  to  bend  to  the  parts 
applied,  ftdeways,  but  remain  ftirf  length 
ways. 

Pafte- boards  may  however  be  made  ufe  of 
with  good  fuccefs ; and  if  the  pafte-boards 
are  kept  in  fheeta,  they  have  the  advantage, 
that  fplints  may  be  made  of  them  occafion- 
ally ; but  by  fomentation  they  are  apt  to 
become  foft  and  flabby,  which  ought  to  be 
guarded  againft. 

Bandages 
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6,  BanJages : There  ought  to  be  three  or 
four  long  ones,  two  or  three  yards  each,  tom 
length-ways  off  an  old  flieet,  not  too  much 
worn,  Hitched  together^  fo  as  not  to  make 
a feam,  three  fingers  broad,  and  neatly 
rolled  up,  fo  that  they  always  may  be  ready 
for  ufe. 

7-  R^h  : are  a moft  rcquifite  article  at  fea, 
and  I can  only  fay,  the  more  there  are  the 
better.  They  fhould  by  all  means  be  clean, 
and  neither  too  coarfe  nor  too  fine. 

8.  Tew:  is  alfo  a very  requifite  article.  A 
good  large  bundle  fliould  be  provided,  and 
it  fhould  be  cleared  from  the  fliaggins,  as 
they  render  it  ftiff  and  unpliable  : the  grey 
is  generally  the  beft  for  medicinal  purpofes. 

9.  Lint:  fhould  alfo  be  fomewhat  plenty;  but 
as  this  may  be  made  at  leifure,  the  quantity 
of  that  is  not  fo  material.  Lint  in  the  com- 
mon method  is  beft  made  from*  rags  torn 
length-ways,  about  three  fingers  broad,  and 
the  tranfverfe  thread  drawn  by  the  help  of  a 
knife. 

10.  "Tape:  is  very  ufeful,  particularly  that  of 
two  fingers  breadth,  and  ought  to  be  pretty 
fine.  At  leaft  a dozen  of  yards  fhould  be 
provided. 

Needles,  threads,  and  pins  fhould  by  no 
means  be  omitted,  being  highly  ufeful  on 
many  occafions. 
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Secondly.  I fhall  now  proceed  to  the  herbs, 
wiiich  need  but  be  few,  as  they  are  very  fub- 
jedf  to  decay. 

1 1 . Camomikjiowers  are  much  ufed  by  fome, 
and  fuppofed  to  hrengthen  the  ftomach  ; I 
could  never  think  them  of  that  effedl.  When 
however  a vomit  is  given,  camomile  tea  is 
very  ufeful,  and  promotes  greatly  the  opera- 
tion ; but  it  fhould  not  be  made  too  ftrong  : 
as  much  as  may  be  taken  between  three  fin- 
gers, pouring  on  it  a quart  of  fcalding  water, 
and  thus  made  into  a tea.  But  that  kind  of 
tea  fhould  not  be  too  often  repeated,  unlefs 
it  particularly  agrees  with  the  ftomach. 

1 2.  Balm  : This  is  an  excellent  herb  on  ma- 
ny occafions  ; it  is  cooling,  and  there  is  not 
a tea  I have  more  to  recommend  to  fea-faring 
people,  let  their  ailment  be  what  it  will ; 
it  is  of  a balfamic  and  healing  nature,  and 
will  not  cafily  pall  on  the  ftomach,  except 
v/here  there  is  an  univerfal  weaknefs  in  thefyf- 
tem ; where  then  what  is  more  warming  to  the 
body  than  balm,  may  with  propriety  be  added. 

1 2*  Sage : This  is  an  herb  of  a more  hot  na- 
ture ; and  in  fevers  fhould  be  ufed  with  cau- 
tion, unlefs  where  a tranfpiration  is  required. 
It  promotes  urine  and  perfpiration,  in  many 
cafes  it  may  be  ufed  with  the  balm,  and  then 
makes  a very  good  tea,  both  for  the  lick  as 
well  as  thofe  in  health. 

14.  Sajfafras:  This  isone  of  thew^arming  and 
balfamic  woods,  which,  if  it  is  mixed  with 
F 4 lignum 
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lignum  vita  chips,  makes  an  excellent  decoc- 
tion for  all  rheumatic  complaints,  and  where 
the  blood  wants  to  be  diluted  or  purified. 

15.  Oatmeal:  This  article  cannot  ftritlly 
be  deemed  a medicine,  yet,  as  water-gruel  is 
frequently  wanted,  that  of  oatmeal  I think 
the  belf  ; bcfides,  it  is  excellent  for  making 
poultices,  being  of  a foftening  and  rich  qua- 
lity. But  if  it  fhould  be  wanting,  pounded 
hifcuit  wfill  anfwer  the  purpofes.  In  regard 
to  diet,  I fhall  fay  more  in  its  proper  place. 

16.  Cinnamon:  This  is  a neceffary  article 
at  fea,  as  it  is  of  a gentle  aftringent  nature, 
together  being  very  warming,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly the  beft  of  all  the  fpices,  where  the 
bowels  are  weak.  Its  peculiar  ufes  1 fhall 
{peak  more  of  hereafter,  when  I come  to 
treat  on  loofeneffes  and  fluxes,  and  fuch  dif- 
eafes  where  it  is  ufeful. 

1 7.  Allim : This  aftringent  medicine  is 
very  ufeful  for  gargles,  for  fcurvy  gurfts,.  and 
various  other  ufes.  Burned  allum  (w’hich 
may  be  done  by  expofing  a piece  on  a fire 
fhovel  over  the  fire  till  it  is  bubbled  up  and 
become  of  a white  cake)  is  an  excellent  me- 
dicine, for  gently  checking  proud  flefh  in 
ulcers ; befides  w'hich,  it  makes  an  excellent 
tooth  powder. 

1 8.  Chalk,  is  as  neceffary  an  article  as  any 
medicine,  and  fo  ufeful  is  it  in  long  voyages, 
that  a fliip  fhould  be  well  ftored  with  it ; for 
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it  Is  not  only  an  excellent  abforbent,  and 
will  flop  fluxes,  when  made  ufe  of  in  decoc- 
tions for  that  purpofe,  but,  makes  alfo  a great 
purifier  of  water,  and  thereby  contributes 
greatly  to  the  prefervation  of  health ; as  I 
lhall  hereafter  further  take  under  a ftri£fer 
confideration. 

19.  Salts:  Glauber’s  purging  falts,  is  a 
medicine  which  has  had  many  virtues  afcribed 
to  it ; as  a cooling  purge  it  is  very  well,  but 
further  I cannot  recommend  it : An  ounce, 
or  an  ounce  and  an  half  is  the  dofe  ; and  it 
will  be  belf  to  diflTolve  it  in  a tea  cup  of  wa- 
ter over  night,  fo  that  it  may  be  taken  early 
in  the  morning,  and  worked  off  with  drink- 
ing gradually  fome  tea  after  every  motion. 

20.  Diachylon  plaijler : 

T’ahe  lytharge  fine  prepared  one  pounds  oil  of 
olive  one  quarts  boil  them  over  a gentle  fire, 
putting  into  the  pan  a little  water,  fiir  it  all 
the  while,  and  take  care  it  does  not  burn ; con- 
tinue boiling,  till  it  becomes  of  a confifiency  of  a 
plaifer,  and  make  it  into  rolls  ; which,  accord- 
ing to  art,  is  befi  done  before  it  is  quite  cold, 
upon  a wet  marble  fab,  and  wet  hands,  and 
then  put  up  in  paper,  previoufiy  rubbed  over 
with  fome  foap,  to  prevent  it  front  ficking. 

There  is  not  a medicine  fo  generally  ufe- 
ful  for  all  hands  on  board,  as  this  very 
plaifler,  in  cafe  of  cuts,  bruifes,  or  fores  of 
any  kind ; it  is  not  only  the  medicine  box 

that 
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that  fhoiild  be  well  provided  with  it,  but 
every  man  on  board,  l advife  to  have  a roll, 
and  fome  fpread  on  cloth  in  his  cheft ; for 
in  every  little  accident,  a cut,  a broken 
nofe,  or  broken  fliin,  &c.  to  which  a feaman 
is  liable,  nothing  is  handler,  and  nothing 
is  more  beneficial  than  this  plaifter,  as  it  will 
prevent  inflammation  and  fettering,  heal  it 
up,  and  prevent  fmall  fores  from  becoming 
great  ones. 

2 1 . Mercurial  plaljler : 

^ahe  of  the  diachylon  one  pound,  purified 
mercury  half  a pound,  triturate  the  mercury 
•with  a little  hog’s  lard  or  terpentine,  then  melt 
the  diachylon,  and  incorporate  the  triturated 
mercury  into  it. 

This  is  principally  fit  for  venereal  cafes, 
for  buboes,  and  other  hard  tumours  ; it  may 
alfo  be  put  to  fiiankers  and  very  bad  ulcers ; 
but  it  fiiould  never  be  ufed  unlefs  neceffity 
requires  it. 

22.  Bllftering  plaifier : 

'Take  Spanijh  flies  eight  ounces  finely  pow- 
dered, common  drawing  plaifier  one  pound,  melt 
the  plaifier  and Jpnnkie  the  powdered  Spanifio 
flies  till  all  is  well  incorporated,  then  make  it  into 
rolls  according  to  ''art. 

This  is  intended  for  rifing  blitters.  In 
regard  to  the  ufe  of  this,  1 have  only  to 
obferve,  that  it  fl'.ould  be  made  ufe  of  only, 
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when  the  greateft  neceffity  requires  it ; that 
is,  in  bringing  on  a cryfis  of  a fever,  w'^hich 
I fhall  point  out  In  its  proper  place.  At 
prefent  I iliall  only  fpeak  of  its  application. 
Whatever  place  is  intended  to  be  bliftered, 
either  the  neck,  between  the  (boulders,  or 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  let  the  place  firft  be 
cleaned  with  a little  vinegar,  and  rubb’d  till 
it  becomes  red,  then  let  the  bliftering  plalfter, 
the  bignefs  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  pretty 
thickly  fpread,(beft  upon  leather)be  laid  on  the 
part,  and  remain  there  for  about  twelve  hours, 
and  be  tied  on,  that  it  may  not  (hift : at  that 
time  the  blifter  will  rife ; let  It  be  cut  to  let 
the  water  out,  (but  care  fhould  be  taken  not 
to  pull  off  the  fkin,  as  is  frequently  prac- 
ticed) drefs  it  with  I’urners  cerate,  fpread 
upon  a thin  rag,  (or  what  is  ftlll  better,  dry 
lint)  and  let  that  dreffing  be  fhifted  once  every 
twelve  hours,  till  all  is  healed  up. 

I fliall  now  proceed  to  the  inner  part  of 
the  cheft. 

A.  Spirit  of  wine  camphorated. 

'J’ake  Jpirit  of  wine  rekified  one  quart,  cam~ 
phor  two  ounces,  mix  it,  and  let  the  camphor 
be  dijfolved  in  it. 

This  is  an  external  application,  for  brulfes 
and  other  inflammations,  where  difcuffion,  or 
difperfion  of  humours  is  neceffary,  Its  chief  be- 
nefit is  in  fprains,  diflocations,  and  fractures. 
I have  this  however  to  obferve  with  the 

camphorated 
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camphorated  fpirit,  that  though  it  is  exceed- 
ingly ufeful  in  the  forementioned,  and  in 
fome  rheumatic  cafes,  yet  it  (hould  be  ufed 
with  caution,  and  not  too  plentifully,  as  it  is 
liable  to  dry  up  the  velfels,  and  might  in- 
cline the  limb  to  wafting,  if  too  freely  made 
ufe  of. 

B.  Liniment  of  foap. 

L’ahe  fpirit  of  wine  reBified  one  quart,  dif- 
tilled  oil  of  rofemary  one  drachm,  camphor  one 
ounce,  cajlile  foap  half  a pound ; cut  the  foap 
fmall,  and  let  the  whole  be  mixed  and  dijfohed. 

This  is  an  excellent  external  medicine  for 
fprains,  rheiimatifm,  bruifes,  &c.  this  medi- 
cine is  commonly  called  opideldock,  and  in  all 
fuch  cafes  is  far  fuperior  to  the  fpirit  of 
camphor  fingly  ; unlefs  where  the  conftitu- 
tien  is  fluggilh,  and  requires  a greater  ftimu- 
lus  ; in  general,  however,  this  excellent  com- 
polition  will  fupply  the  place  of  both.  * 

C.  Sweet  oil:  This  ought  to  be  pure  and 
good ; it  is  of  many  ufes  in  medicine,  which 
I lhall  treat  of  as  occafion  requires. 

D.  Sweet  fpirit  of  nitre. 

This  is  a fpirit  difilled  from  fpirit  of  wine 
one  quart,  and  fpirit  of  nitre  half  a pound,  ae-^ 
cording  to  the  art  of  chymifry. 

* Since  thefe  compofitions  are  fo  eafily  made,  they  might 
occafionally  be  prepared  on  board  ; Inftead  thereof,  I would 
advife  the  feaman  to  furnilh  the  box  with  camphor  and  foap  ; 
and  inftead  of  re^lified  fpirit,  good  rum  or^  brandy  will  air- 
fwer  equally  as  well. 

In 
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In  regard  to  its  virtue,  it  is  an  excellent  me- 
dicine in  moft  acrimonious  cafes,  and  a£ts 
principally  as  a gentle  diuretic ; befides  this, 
it  is  of  an  antifpafmodic  and  antiputrefcent 
quality,  and  therefore  ufeful  in  all  kinds  of 
inflammatory  diforders,  particularly  of  the 
putrid  kind  of  fevers  ; which  I (hall,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work,  take  notice  of. 

E.  Honey : This  is  a ufeful  article,  which 
ought  to  be  plenty,  and  of  the  beft  kind ; it 
is  particularly  ufeful  for  making  gargles, 
clyfters,  poultices,  &c.  &c.  as  fliall  be  farther 
fpecified. 

F.  Tellow  baJUlc()n  : 

^ake  olive  oil,  yellow  bees  wax,  yellow  rojin. 
Burgundy  fitch,  of  each  half  a pound,  turpen- 
tine two  ounces ; melt  the  whole,  and  mix  them 
properly. 

This  is  an  external  dlgeftive  application 
to  cleanfe  ulcers,  and  to  make  them  difcharge 
good  matter,  by  which  the  inflammation  will 
abate. 

G.  Elixir  of  Vitriol: 

'Eahe  Jlomachic  elixir  one  pint,  oil  of  vitrioi 
four  ounces  ; mix  them,  and  filter  it  through 
paper. 

This  is  an  excellent  elixir  for  weak  fto- 
machs,  that  proceed  from  bile  and  other 
caufes  of  indigeftion  ; it  is  alfo  a great  fpe- 
cific  againft  the  fcurvy,  and  the  like  habits  ; 
as  alfo  in  feverifli  complaints.  The  dofe  is 
from  20  to  40  or  60  drops,  in  a little  water. 
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H.  Elixir  froprietatis : 

‘Take  of  myrrh  in  powJer  one  ounce  and  an 
haf,  fuccotrine  aloes  in  powder  a-n  ounce.  faffroH 
four  ounces,  of  dulcified fpirit  of  vitriol fix  oun- 
ces, of r edified fpirit  of  wine  twenty  four  ounces"; 
digejl  them  in  a fand  heat  for  four  days,  and 
then  pour  off  the  elixir  from  f he  dregs. 

This  elixir  is  an  excellent  ftomachic,  it* 
will  promote  digeftion,  Itrengthen  the  fto- 
mach,  and  create  an  appetite  ; it  will  alfo 
keep  the  body  gently  open,  and  , on  that  ac- 
count be  of  great  benefit  againft  many  ail- 
ments in  the  bowels.  The  dofe  is  about  a 
drachm  or  two,  or  a middling  fpoonful ; to 
be  taken  either  by  itfelf,  or  in  a glafs  of 
wine,  and  makes  a mofl:  agreeable  bitter. 

I.  Lenitive  EleSluary  : 

fake  dried  figs  one  found,  ta?narinds,  cajjia, 
french  prunes,  each  half  a pound,  fena  leaves 
eight  ounces,  coriander  feed  four  ounces,  liguo- 
rice  root  three  ounces,  double  refined fugar  two 
founds  and  an  half;  reduce  the  fena  and  cori- 
ander to  a fowder,  and fft  it  through  a fieve, 
boil  the  figs,  caJJia,  prunes,  and  liquorice  into  a 
fulp,  and Jirain  thefe  alfo,  then  mix  the  fow- 
der gradually  amongji  it,  and  make  it, . with 
the  help  of  the  fugar,  into  an  eleSluary. 

This  eledtuary  is  a gentle  cathartic,  keep- 
ing the  body  coolly  open,  and  therefore  very 
ufeful  in  fev^ers,  and  weak  conftitutions  when 
opennefs  of  the  body  is  required.  The  big- 

neis 
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nefs  of  a large  nutmeg  is  a dofe,  which  may' 
occalionally  be  repeated. 

K.  burner  s cerate  : 

^ake  olive  oil  a fint,  yellow  bees  wax  and 
prepared  calamine  Jlone,  of  each  half  a pound"; 
melt  the  wax  and  oil,  and  mix  the  calamine 
fone  : keep  flirring  till  it  is  cool. . 

This  is  a healing  cerate,  very  ufeful  in 
fcalds  and  burns ; as  alfo  to  drels  blifters 
■with ; likewife  for  the  external  drefling  of 
fores,  when  near  healing,  or.  to  keep  other 
dreffings  on. 

L.  Fever  powders : 

Take  purified  nitre  powdered  half  a pound, 
crabs  eyes  prepared  four  ounces,  cinabar  of 
antimony  finely  prepared  two  ounces,  calomel 
one  drachm,  and  mix  them. 

This  is  the  celebrated  antifpafmodic  pow-* 
der  of  the  great  Stahl,  with  fome  conliderable 
amendment  by  means  of  the  calomel ; which, 
in  the  courle  of  a long  practice,  I have  found 
the  moft  beneficial  for  fever!'  There  is  not 
a kind  of  fever  to  which  mankind  are  fub- 
jeft,  either  at  fhore  or  at  fea,  but  what  this 
powder  may  with  fafety  and  with  great  be- 
nefit be  applied.  A fcruple,  or  half  a drachm 
is  a dofe,  and  which  may  be  repeated,  as  the 
ardency  of  the  fever  fhall  require. 

M.  Stomach  powder : 

Take  purified  nitre  prepared  and  chalk,  of 
each  eight  ounces^  nutmeg  two  ounces ; reduce 

all 
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all  to  a fine  powder,  and  let  them  be  properly 
mixed. 

This  is  an  excellent  powder  againft  the 
heart-burn,  or  other  crudities  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels ; for  whilft  it  abforbs  the  crudi- 
ties and  accidities  in  the  firft  paflage,  it  is 
at  the  fame  time  a gentle  digeftive,  and 
withal  a carminative  : Hence  in  heart-burn, 
belching,  and  other  difagreeable  fymptoms 
of  depraved  appetite  it  is  highly  ufeful. 

N.  Calomel: 

*fihis  is  a dulcified  mercury,  made  of  fublimate 
mercury  four  ounces,  pure  quickfilver  three 
ounces  ; intimately  mixed,  and  fublimed fix  times, 
according  to  the  art  in  chymtfiry. 

This  is  the  fafeft  and  gentleft  of  all  mer- 
curial preparations,  and  if  judicioufly  adml- 
niftered,  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  greateft 
of  all  medicines.  I fhall  therefore  be  fome- 
what  particular  on  this  htad.  In  the  firft 
place,  it  fliould  be  faithfully  prepared  ; and 
fecondly,  levigated  as  fine  as  is  poffible  ; to 
do  this  therefore,  I have  in  my  Treatife  on 
the  Venereal  Difeafe,  recommended  it  to  be 
ground  with  a little  water  on  a flat  marble, 
to  the  fineft  degree  poffible,  and  then  dried  up 
for  ufe.  The  finenefs  of  this  excellent  medi- 
cine is  of  the  greateft  importance,  and  ought 
to  be  ftriftly  attended  to,  for  not  only  much 
mifchief  has  been  done  by  its  rough  parti- 
cles in  the  bowels,  but  it  muft  follow,  that 
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the  finer  it  is,  the  farther  it  goes.  And  with 
all  mercurials,  it  fiiould  be  ftriftly  obferved, 
the  lefs  quantity  we  can  make  do,  the  more 
we  may  hope  for  fuccefs. 

There  is  not  an  acrimony  in  the  human 
body  but  what  may  be  corrected  by  this  uni- 
verfal  antacrid  medicine,  if  properly  admi- 
niftered.  In  venereal  cafes,  it  fiiould  be  one 
of  the  firft,  and  the  principal  remedy  through- 
out the  cure;  but  care  fhould  be  taken  that 
the  quantity  be  fmall,  and  adapted  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  on  the  falivary  glands,  and  thence  to 
produce  falivation.  The  dofe  fhould  never 
exceed  one  grain,  a quantity  fufficient  for 
twenty-four  hours,  except  where  there  is 
evacuation,  or  other  difcharges  of  the  body 
required ; in  which  cafe  it  may  be  occafion- 
ally  increafed,  efpecially  in  malignant  fluxes, 
or  when  purges  are  given,  or  in  other  eva- 
cuations. 

It  may  be  made  up  in  many  forms ; the 
beft,  however,  is  in  pills,  with  a little  flower 
and  water,  &c.  or  it  may  occafionally  be  mixed 
up  with  other  medicines,  as  I Ihall  frequently 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  of. 

O.  Precipitate: 

T^his  is  made  up  oj  equal  weight  of  ^ickjilver 
and  compound  Aqua  Fortis,  well  mixed,  evapo- 
rated to  drynefs,  in  a broad  bottomed  vejfel,  by  a 
fand  heat,  according  to  the  art  of  chemtjlry  ; in 
which  operation  it  turns  red. 
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This  is  an  excellent  medicine,  applied  to 
all  kinds  of  ulcers,  as  it  will  corredl  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  matter,  take  off  fungous  flefh, 
bring  on  a kind  fuppuration. 

It  will  alfo  clear  the  fkin  from  all  kinds  of 
breaking- out,  and  perfeftly  deftroy  lice,  nits, 
&c^  It  fhould,  however,  like  the  former,  be 
levigated  very  fine,  for  thereby  it  lofes  greatly 
its  fllarpnefs,  and  becomes  more  efficacious. 
It  fhould  alfo  be  mixed  with  fome  cerate, 
ointment,  or  other  dreffing,  and  never,  or  very 
feldom,  be  ufed  by  itfelf,  as  1 fhall  hereafter 
point  out. 

P.  Mercurial  Ointment : 

Hake  hogs  lard  eight  ounces,  purified  quick- 
Jil'ver  one  ounce,  Venice  turpentine  two  drachms ; 
rub  the  mercury  into  the  turpentine  in  a mortar, 
till  the  quickjilver  difappears,  then  mix  the  whole 
together. 

This  is  popularly  called  Undtion,  and  pe- 
culiarly ufeful  in  venereal  cafes,  as  alfo  to 
deftroy  a particular  vermin  called  Crab- Lice, 
and  other  foulneffes.  But  I muft  here  give  a 
caution  agaiiift  the  too  free  ufe  of  mercurial 
ointment,  as  it  is  not  only  apt  to  bring  on  fa- 
livation,  but  if  the  mercury  is  adulterated 
with  lead,  (as  fometimes  is  the  cafe)  it  is 
liable  to  occafion  many  incurable  pains  in  the 
limbs  ; and  by  this  the  remedy  may  prove 
worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

Q^Rhu- 
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Q.  Rhubarb.  This  is  a neceflary  article  in 
all  kind  of  fluxes,  and  relaxations  in  the 
bowels ; for,  befides  that  it  purges  gently,  it 
has  withal  fuch  an  aflringency  as  to  brace  up 
the  weakened  veifels,  and  to  reftore  their 
proper  tone  again. 

The  dofe  of  rhubarb  is  one  fcruple  j which 
fhould  be  mixed  with  fome  fine  chalk,  or  Sto- 
machic Po^wder.  (M.)  about  equal  quantity, 
particularly  in  the  beginning  of  fluxes. 

R.  Jalap.  This  of  all  purging  medicines 
is  undoubtedly  the  befl:,  when  purging  is  re- 
quired. The  dofe  is  from  a fcruple  to  half  a 
drachm,  mixed  up  into  a draught,  with  a 
little  fyrup  and  water,  or  any  other  form.  A 
grain  or  two  of  calomel  is  ever  a proper  addi- 
tion, let  the  cafe  be  what  it  will,  that  requires 
purging. 

S.  Ipecacoanha.  This  is  the  befl:  of  vomit- 
ing medicines ; to  be  given  about  a fcruple, 
either  iniform  of  a little  draught,  or  in  a bolus. 

Vomits  are  often  of  more  benefit  than 
purges  ; not  fo  much  on  account  of  cleanfing 
the  ftomach,  as  by  the  agitation  it  gives  to  the 
whole  body ; whence  it  is  brought  into  per- 
fpiration,  and  thereby  promotes  the  circula- 
tion of  the  fluids  that  was  obftu<fted. 

T.  Liquid  Laudanum : 

L’ake  purified  opium  one  ounce ; cinnamon  and 
cloves y of  each  one  drachm ; white  wine  one  pint, 
Jleep  them  for  a week  without  heaty  and  filter  it 
for  ufe.  This 
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This  is  a medicine  of  much  ufe  in  painful 
and  reftlefs  difeafes,  but  fhould  never  be  had 
recourfe  to,  unlefs  the  greateft  neceffity  re- 
quire it.  For,  whilfl:  it  lulls  the  nerves  from 
their  irritation,  it  is  apt  to  weaken  their  tone, 
and  by  that,  greatly  lelTen  the  ftrength  of  the 
whole  body  3 but  where  really  requifite,  it  is 
a happinefs  that  eafe  can  be  given,  by  which 
to  relieve  nature  in  pain  that  it  may  be  re- 
ftored  again  to  tranquillity.  The  doze  of  this 
tindture  is  from  ip  drops  upwards  to  30. 

U.  E-ffential  Oil  of  Peppermint : This  is  one 
of  the  moll:  grateful  nervins  in  the  whole 
materia  medica;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
leaft  ftimulant.  In  all  cafes  where  there  is 
weaknefs  and  feeblenefs,  I would  advife  this 
in  preference  of  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  or  any 
other  ftimulant  whatever.  It  warms  the  flo- 
mach,  comforts  the  bowels,  and  infufes  a 
livelinefs  over  the  whole  nervous  fyfiem.  The 
Dofe  is  from  3 or  4 to  6 drops,  on  a 
little  lump  of  fugar,  and  dififolved  either  in  a 
glafs  of  wine,  or  water  3 which  may  be  re- 
peated occaiionally,  without  the  lead:  hurt  to 
the  conftitution. 

W.  Burlington  % Balfam  : 

Bake  St.  Jo/on  's  'ivortb  a frnall  handful,  rec- 
t'fed  Spirit  of wine  two  quarts  3 digef  them  for  a 
few  days,  then  /train  and  filter  the  extracts  3 then 
take  Angelica  root,  Olebamm,  Myrrh,  and  Soco- 
torine  Aloes,  of  each  one  ounce  3 Sty  rax, Benzoin, 

and 
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and  Peruvian  halfam,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a 
half  \ digeji  the  whole  in  a flow  heat  for  fome 
days,  and filter  the  halfam  ofi  for  ufe. 

This  is  the  genuine  receipt  of  the  cele- 
brated Burlington  s Balfam,  and  an  excellent 
medicine  it  is,  for  many  purpofes.  Externally, 
it  is  an  eihcacious  remedy  for  all  green  wounds, 
cuts,  bruifes,  &c.  if  immediately  applied. 

But  particularly  for  internal  ufes,  its  virtues 
are  great : It  warms  the  ftomach,  promotes 
good  digefHon,  enriches  the  blood,  warms  the 
whole  fyftem,  and,  above  all,  is  a fovereign 
remedy  in  all  rheumatic  complaints.  The 
dofe  is  about  a tea-fpoon  full,  in  a glafs  of 
wine,  or  any  other  convenient  vehicle  ; and 
on  all  occaiions,  where  bitters  are  made  ufe 
of,  this  ought  to  have  the  preference,  being 
one  of  the  beft  ftomachics.  But  at  the  farne 
time  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  where  there 
is  a fever  in  the  fyftem,  it  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed, as  it  is  remarkably  heating  in  its  nature, 
and  therefore  agrees  beft  with  cold  conftitu- 
tions,  and  where  the  habit  is  weak. 

Here  then  I fhall  end  this  le(5ture ; and 
only  obferve,  that  though  there  are  various 
other  medicines  of  the  greateft  importance,  as 
well  for  external  as  for  internal  ufes,  I have 
purpofely  avoided  them,  as  their  application 
requires  more  care,  than  what  we  may  expe<ft 
from  men  who  have  not  made  medicine  their 
peculiar  ftudy.  At  the  fame  time  I muftalfo 
Confefs,  that  the  fore- mentioned  will  be  iiif- 

ficient, 
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ficient,  if  managed  as  I have  already  inti- 
mated. it  is  a maxim  with  me,  ’tis  not  fo 
much  the  medicines  themfeives  whereon  the 
fuccefs  depends,  as  the  judgment  requifite  to 
know  how  and  when  properly  to  make  ufe  of 
them. 

1 mull  likev/ife  take  notice,  that  I have 
purpofely  adhered  as  clofe  to  the  recipes  of 
the  Difpenfatory  as  I could  with  propriety, 
becaufe  it  may  the  better  fuit  the  apothe- 
carys’  ihops  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  that  when  a medicine  is  wanted  it  may 
the  ealier  be  fupplied.  It  would  have  been 
an  eafy  matter  for  me  to  alter  every  medi- 
cine in  its  compofition;  but  I conceive  this 
would  have  'tended  but  to  raife  difficulties  in 
procuring  them,  and  taken  away  from  the 
general  utility  of  the  book. 
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LECTURE  III. 
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ACCIDENTS, 


AND  THEIR 

Proper  Method  of  Treatment. 


I Shall  now  proceed  to  the  adlual  aflift- 
ances  that  the  human  body  ftands  in  need 
of,  when  the  order  of  health  is  impaired. 
This  is  the  nobleft  office,  in  which  mankind 
can  poffibly  give  aid  to  each  other. 

Health  is  certainly  the  greateft  bleffing  this 
fide  of  the  grave  j and  what  fervice  can  we 

render 
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render  to  our  fellow  creature,  fo  valuable,  as 
to  affift  him  in  the  hour  of  diftrefs. 

From  this  confideration  it  naturally  fol- 
lows, what  caution  it  alfo  requires,  and  how 
circumfpedl  every  one  ought  to  be,  who  takes 
upon  him  that  noble  office. 

Before  therefore  I begin  this  important 
ledlure,  let  me  requefl  of  the  reader  the 
ftrideft  attention,  and  never  to  adf  before  the 
ailment,  as  well  as  the  method  of  treatment 
is  thoroughly  underftood  ; fince  nothing  lefs 
than  health,  and  even  life  itfelf,  is  liable  to 
be  the  forfeit  of  a fatal  error. 

Mankind  are  ever  liable  to  accidents,  how 
cautious  foever  their  conducft:  in  life  may  be  : 
But  feamen,  particularly  are  more  fo  j not 
only  from  their  occupation,  but  from  the 
precarioufnefs  of  the  element  on  which  they 
are  dependant,  and  which  fo  often  expofes 
them  to  the  moft  imminent  danger. 

I fhall  divide  the  accidents  of  bodily  dan- 
gers, into  falls,  wounds,  bruifes,  diflocations, 
fradtures,  fcalding,  burning,  and  drowning ; 
and  treat  on  each  part  feparately,  in  as  plain 
a manner  as  is  in  my  power. 
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SECT.  I. 


Of  Falls. 


HE  man  who  falls,  is  partly  bereft  of 


his  fenfes,  or  his  prefence  of  mind,  and 
particularly  fo  the  more  timorous  he  is  of  his 
own  prefcrvation  ; add  to  this,  becaufe  he  is 
unaccuftomed  to  it ; for  cuflom  makes  us 
familiar  in  every  thing  : Thence  we  per- 
ceive the  different  effedl  in  different  perfons 
in  their  falling ; for  fome  will  fall  with 
a good  deal  of  judgment,  prevent  fome  un- 
lucky blow  or  other ; whilff  another  fhall 
fall  as  heavy  as  a dead  log,  or  like  one  drunk, 
without  having  the  leafl  chance  of  faving 
himfelf  in  any  fliape.  I remember  once  I 
fell  from  the  puttock  ihrowds  of  the  fore-top, 
but  providentially  efcaped  without  the  leafl 
injury,  my  watch  chain  having  catched 
fome  how,  which  I endeavoured  to  fave.  I 
confefs  this  in  a great  meafure  was  owing 
to  good  fortune ; at  the  fame  time  I was 
naturally  very  aftive,  and  having  acquired  a 
flight  of  jumping  off  the  main-deck  into  the 
hold  of  a light  fhip,  I thereby  had  habitu- 
ated myfelf  to  flop  my  breath,  and  a prefence 
of  mind  which  principally  faved  me  when  I 
thus  fell  in  good  carneft.  I only  mention 


this 
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tliis  to  fhew,  that  the  greateft  mifchief  in  fall- 
ing proceeds  from  timoroufnefs  and  furprife. 
I knew  a wag,  who  would  play  pranks  that 
way  to  aftonilhment  j he  could  let  himfelf  fall 
from  any  part  of  the  rigging,  catching  as  he 
came  down  like  a cat,  make  all  hands  come 
round  to  his  affiftance,  and  then  laugh  at 
their  creduilous  good  nature. 

A man  who  falls  is  apt  to  lofe  his  breath, 
particularly  if  he  is  not  very  careful,  and  has 
not  prefence  enough  to  flop  it  the  moment  he 
finds  himfelf  fall ; and  the  inftant  he  lofes 
his  breath,  he  Ioffes  alfo  his  mental  faculties; 
confequently  comes  motionlefs  and  expofed 
to  every  fatality.  Thence  we  generally  find 
a man,  who  has  fallen  from  a confiderable 
height,  lays  motionlefs  like  death  on  the 
fpot,  even  though  he  has  not  received  th 
leaft  injury  other  wife. 

I’t&e  Method. 

WHEN  I have  been  called  to  fuch  an 
accident,  and  found  my  patient  motionlefs  ; 
I have  untied  his  neckcloth  taken  him  by  the 
coller  of  his  jacket,  and  fhaken  him  heartily ; 
which  ^ in  the  fpace  of  half  a minute  has 
brought  him  to,  with  a heavy  figh.  Next 
I have  bled  him  without  lofs  of  time,  but 
not  too  copioufly  ; after  which  I have  exa- 
mined 
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mined  him,  and  adled  according  to  cir- 
cumftances. 

A perfon  falling  is  liable  to  a number  of 
dangerous  confequences,  not  mentioning 
immediate  death.  The  confternation,  the 
ihock,  fright,  terror  &c.  are  as  alarming 
and  dangerous  as  the  external  hurt  itfelfi 
The  brain,  and  the  blood  veffels  in  that  part 
are  very  delicate,  and  by  the  ihock,  as  well  as 
the  want  'of  refpiration,  they  often  burft  ; 
thence  an  apoplexy  is  liable  to  hurry  the  pa- 
tient from  the  ftage. 

A fever  generally  attends  a fall,  which 
ought  to  be  llridlly  attended  to  i after,  there- 
fore, the  patient  is  bled,  and  feems  to  have 
recovered  his  reafon,  he  Ihould  have  every 
fix  hours  a dofe  of  the  Fever  Powders,  (L.) 
and  drink  fome  balm  tea,  in  order  get  into  a 
gentle  perfpiration,  which  will  in  this  refpedt 
foon  recover  his  health  again,  and  enable  him 
to  do  his  duty. 


SECT.  II. 

OJ"  Wounds. 

A Wound  is  an  unnatural  feparation  of  any 
part  of  our  body,  whereby  the  order  of 
circulation  is  hindered,  the  folids  divided,  and 
the  fluids  let  out ; fuddenly  caufed  by  Ibme 
violent  means  or  other.  But  when  fuch  a fe- 
paration 
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paration  becomes  ulcerated,  it  lofes  the  apella- 
tion  of  wound,  and  is  called  a fore,  or  ulcer. — 
This  diftindlion  is  requilite  to  be  taken  notice 
ofj  for  wounds  and  fores  are  often  confounded, 
which  fhews  not  only  ignorance,  but  as  their 
nature  is  materially  different,  their  method  of 
treatment  is  not  lefs  fo ; and  ought  therefore 
previoufly  to  be  underftood. 

Wounds  are  beft  diftinguifhed  into  three 
different  kinds } cut  wounds,  bruifed  wounds, 
and  gun-flaot  wounds.  I fliall  briefly  fhew 
how  to  treat  each  in  particular. 


Cuf  Wounds. 

A Cut  wound  is  barely  a feparation  of 
parts ; and  the  fhatper  the  inflrument 
with  which  the  wound  was  made,  the  eafler 
will  the  wound  be  to  heal  up  again. 

It  is  however  a natural  thing  to  obferve 
what  parts  of  the  body  is  wounded,  for  tho’ 
nature  is  kind  in  uniting  the  parts,  yet  fome 

parts  are  more  eafler  healed  than  others. 

Obferve  therefore 

different  Methods. 

If  an  artery  is  wounded  (which  is  knowm 
by  the  blood  being  of  a florid  colour  and  fpin- 
ning  out  by  ftarts)  care  fhould  be  taken  to 

have 
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have  it  flopt  to  prevent  bleeding  to  death. 
But  in  this  you  fhould  not  be  too  fcrupulous. 
Two  or  three  ounces  from  a wound  makes  a 
great  fliew  3 and  very  often  a little  blood  loft 
is  of  great  benefit  to  the  healing.  Should, 
however,  the  blood  gufti  from  the  wound  vi- 
olently, efpecially  from  an  artery,  make  a 
comprefs  of  lint,  ftrewed  with  Powder'd  Al- 
Iwn,  (17)  which  fecure  well  on  the  parts  with 
a roller,  laying  over  it  a comprefs,  with  Spirit 
of  Wine  and  Camphor  •,  (A)  if  that  ihould  not 
be  yet  fufficient,  put  a piece  of  money  in  a 
comprefs,  and  fecure  it  on  the  wound,  that  is, 
provided  the  part  of  the  body  will  admit  of 
it,  fuch  as  the  arms  or  the  legs,  &c. 

Let  the  ligature,  or  the  firft  dreffing,  lie 
on  for  two  or  three  days,  and,  if  no  hindrance 
to  the  patient,  longer.  If  all  thefe  things  are 
not  fufficient,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the 
needle. 

In  every  other  kind  of  cut  wounds,  care 
ffiould  be  taken  to  have  it  firft  cleaned  with 
fome  water ; (a  fmall  matter  of  vinegar,  and 
brandy  may  be  mixed  with  it)  next,  let  the 
lips  of  the  wound  be  well  clofed,  dreffedwith 
dry  lint,  and  Burlington  s Balfam  (W),  and 
over  which,  a comprefs  with  Camphor  Spirits 
(A). 

Plaifters,  falves,  &c.  in  green  cut  wounds, 
are  altogether  needlefs.  All  that  is  required 
to  healing,  is  to  keep  the  wound  clean,  to 

give 
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give  it  reft,  and  not  to  aggravate  it  with  any- 
thing acrimonious.  Turlington  s Balfam  (W) 
is  admirable,  but  yet  it  fuits  fmall  wounds 
better  than  large  ones. 

As  a finger  is  very  liable  to  be  cut,  and 
Ibmetimes  gives  a great  deal  of  trouble,  I 
will  here  give  a fimple  and  expeditious  re  - 
medy  : — If  you  have  cut  your  finger,  wafti  it 
in  a little  fait  or  frefh  water ; tie  it  round 
with  a good  long  thread,  not  too  tight,  — 
take  care  that  your  wooling  may  keep  on 
without  being  removed  ; and  a day  or  two 
will  heal  it  up,  without  any  farther  plaifter- 
ing.  If  inflammation  attends  the  wound, 
methods  fhould  be  taken  accordingly,  by 
bleeding,  fever  powders,  &c. 

Of  Bruifed  Wounds. 

These  kinds  of  wounds  are  of  a worfc 
nature,  and  are  not  fo  kind  to  heal  as 
the  former  j for  here  the  parts  feera  to  be 
torn  to  pieces,  fo  that  there  is  not  only  a re- 
paration of  parts,  but  a deftrucftion  of  a great 
many  tender  fibres  all  round  the  wound. 

Hence  we  fee  in  fuch  cafes  a great  deal  of 
fwelling,  inflammation,  and  pain  attend  it ; 
for  the  blood  being  hindered,  the  circulation 
naturally  fwells  up  the  parts , and  the  nerves 
being  lacerated  alfo,  muft  occafion  great  pain. 

Hence 
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Hence  it  muft  follow,  that  nature  muft  firft 
get  rid  of  the  obnoxious  and  torn  part  before 
ftie  will  confent  to  unite  the  wound  again ; 
and  this  muft  be  performed  by  fuppuration. 

In  fmall  cafes,  nothing  is  more  beneficial 
than  Diachylon  Plaijier,  (20)  which  afluages 
the  inflammation,  corrects  the  acrimony,  and 
brings  the  wound  to  a good  ftate. 

Broken  (bins  often  occur  on  board  a fhip, 
which  is  of  that  fpecies  of  wounds.  And  as 
from  fuch  a cafe,  (though  in  general  flighted) 
many  evils  have  arifen,  I would  caution  the 
mariner  to  apply  immediately  Diachylon. 
Plaijier  (20)  to  a broken  ftiin ; by  which  he 
will  prevent  having  an  ulcerated  leg  j a thing 
very  troublefome. 

If  the  bruifed  wound  is  on  other  parts,  and 
the  parts  all  round  are  bruifed,  care  ftiould  be 
taken  that  it  is  cleaned  as  before  diredted, 
and  a pledget  of  lint,  with  Tellow  Bajilicon-, 
(F)  will  be  neceflary;  over  which  a com- 
prefs  with  Spirits  of  Wine  and  Camphor,  (A) 
or  rum,  may  be  applied  j and  afterwards, 
when  it  begins  to  heal,  it  may  be  drefled  with 
dry  lint. 

As  thefe  kind  of  wounds  are  liable  of  be- 
coming ulcers,  great  care  ftiould  be  taken  in 
the  beginning  to  treat  them  properly. — 
Wounds  in  general  ftiould  not  be  drefs’d  or 
look’d  to  too  often  •,  in  general  it  aggravates 
the  parts,  and  retards  healing.  A wound 

ftiould 
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fhould  not  be  opened  the  firft  three  days  after 
the  firft  drefting  : nature  is  very  kind,  and 

requires  care  only  to  replenifti  -what  is  defi- 
cient. 

When  an  ulcer  has  commenced,  fee  the 
treatment  under  that  head. 


H E S E are  the  moft  terrible  of  all  forts 


of  wounds  ; for  it  is  not  only  the  con- 
tufion  that  attends  them,  but  frequently  the 
ball  forces  ftrange  things,  as  cloaths,  &c.  into 
the  wound  with  it. 

Gun-ftiot  wounds  at  beft  are  tedious  in 
their  healing,  but  very  often,  from  their 
nature,  liable  to  mortification,  ^nd  thence 
become  dangerous.  Befides,  it  is  feldom 
that  the  fleftiy  parts  alone  are  wounded,  but 
they  frequently  penetrate  into  the  very  bones 
themfelves. 

The  firft  care  in  gun  Ihot  wounds,  is  to 
extra(5t  the  ball,  or  whatever  is  forced  into 
the  wound;  iivthe  next  place,  the  wound 
fliould  be  drefted  with  Tellow  Bqfilicon,  (F) 
mixed  with  fine  Precipitate  (O). 


'Pake  Bajilicon  one  ounces  fine  Precipitate 
one  fcruple,  and  mix  them. 

The  parts  all  round  fhould  be  well  fo- 
mented with  warm  claret,  intermixed  with 
Spirits  f Wine  and  Camphor,  ' 


Gunjhot  Wounds, 


No.  1. 


If 
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If  the  patient  is  full-bloody,  and  no  blood 
loft  by  the  v/ound,  he  fhould  be  blooded,  and 
immediately  treated  as  a patient  in  a fever. 

If  the  pain  in  the  parts  become  violent, 
eight  or  ten  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  (T),  toge- 
ther with  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  falM  fpirit 
of  nitre  (D),  ihould  be  given  oncd,  twice, 
or  thrice  a day.  If  the  wound  begins  to 
difcharge  plenty  of  matter,  it  fhould  be 
drefl'ed  with  the  fame  dreffing  often;  .But  if 
the  parts  become  black,  very  foetid,  the  pa?- 
tient  in  great  pain,  and  grows  faint,  a mortis 
fication  is  to  be  feared  j wdiich  I fhall  treat,  df 
in  its  proper  place.  > 

When  the  fuppuratlon  is  unkind,  and  the 
parts  are  much  inflamed,  a poultice  will  be 
very  proper. 

No.  II. 

7a^e  oatmeal  or  (if  that  it  not  on  board ) 

bij'cuit  pounded  about  three  fpoonfulst  honey  one 
Jpoonful,  water  a fufficient  quantity  to  boil  it 
into  a.foft  poult icO ; in  which  put  of  fiveet  oil  about 
half  a Jpoonful.  f his  poultice  fould  be  renewed 
twice  a day  at  leaf,  and  put  on  as  warm  as  pof- 
fble  it  can  be  borne. 

As  gun-fhot  wounds  are  apt  to  degenerate 
info  malignant  ulcers,  I Ihall  refer  the  reader 
to  the  treatment  df  ulcers  in  general. 

SECT. 
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SECT.  III. 

Of  Bruifes. 

Bruises,  in  whatever  degree,  have  more 
or  lefs  fome  blood  and  other  velTcls  torn 
and  injured,  and  may  properly  be  confidered 
as  wounds  under  whole  Ikin.  It  is  from  the 
tearing  to  pieces  blood  veffels,  whereby  the 
blood  extravafates  from  their  natural  channels, 
that  occafions  the  fwelling.  If  the  bruife  is  but 
flight,  the  veflels  are  foon  enabled  to  circulate 
the  humours  j but  if  the  contufion  is  great, 
the  extravafated  humours  are  apt  to  corrupt, 
and  make  a colledion  of  matter ; thence  an 
apofthume  and  ulcer  mufl;  naturally  follow. 

Bruifes  on  flelhy  parts  are  not  fo  bad  hr 
far,  as  on  the  joints,  becaufe  the  fibres  in  the 
mufcles  are  more  pliable,  and  fooner  unites 
the  ligaments  on  the  joints  are  very  rigid, 
and  extremely  fenfible;  for  which  reafon 
alfo,  they  are  generally  more  painful  and  te- 
dious in  their  cure. 

The  firfl:  intention  is  to  difperfe  the  extrava- 
fated humour,  and  to  ftrengthen  the  tone  of 
the  injured  fibres.  To  this  intention  the  parts 
fhould  immediately  be  bathed  with  fpirit  of 
•wine  and  camphor  (A).  But  if  the  bruife  is 
immediately  on  the  joints,  the  linament  of 
foap  (B)  is  ftill  fuperior.  A bandage  over  the 

part. 
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part,  fo  as  to  keep  it  in  reft  as  much  as  pof- 
lible,  is  alfo  of  great  fervice.  If,  however, 
the  part  is  fo  very  much  bruifed,  that  there 
appears  a collection  of  crumous  blood,  and 
that  an  apofthume  is  aClually  the  confequence, 
recourfe  may  be  had  to  the  above  poultice  in 
order  to  ripen  it  the  more,  and  bring  it  the 
fooner  to  a head ; and  then  treat  it  as  a com- 
mon ulcer.  But  that  feldom  is  the  cafe. 

If  the  contulion  is  great,  and  the  patient 
is  full  of  blood,  bleeding  is  neceftary;  for  in 
fuch  a cafe  a fever  is  apt  to  enfue,  which 
fhould  be  guarded  againft,  and  the  patient 
treated  accordingly. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  Dijlocations. 

There  are  many  accidents  by  which 
a limb  may  become  diflocated ; the  re- 
duClion  of  which  is  a material  point  in  fur- 
gery.  But  if  a furgeon  is  not  at  hand,  a man 
ought  neverthelefs,  not  to  remain  in  that  pain- 
ful and  deplorable  ftate,  that  endangers  not 
only  the  limb  of  becoming  ufelefs,  but  even 
the  lofs  of  life  itfelf. 

I ftiall  proceed  therefore  in  my  directions 
as  plain  as  poillble,  avoiding  every  expreffion 
that  may  render  this  operation  prolix. 


It 
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It  murn:  £i:ft  of  all  be  remembered  what  was 
fatd  of  joints,  articulations,  and  ligaments  in 
the  brft  ledlure  under  that  head.  We  mufi: 
thence  obferve,  that  a diflocation  of  the  up- 
per arm  with  the  lh,oalde,r  is  the  moH  com- 
mon that  happens,  becaufe  of  the  great  variety 
0/  motion,  and  the  flatnefs  of  the  head  of  the 
arm  hone,  and  the  cavity  of  the  flioulder 
blade.  Ke^t  to  this  is  the  thigh  bone,  with 
the- hip.  But  this  is  done  by  much  greater 
force,  and  therefore  more  troublelome  in  re- 
ducing. All  other  joints  that  are  angular  are 
feldom  really  diflocated,  being  ftronger  fe- 
cured,  and  cannot  be  feparated  from  their  ar- 
ticulation, without  fiift  tearing  the  ligamen- 
tous capfula  that  furround  them  i yet  never- 
thelefs,  fome  are  fubjedled  to  be  partly  diflo- 
cated  i and  this  is  what  is  commonly  called 
fprains#^ 

Diflocations  may  be  from  two  caufes  r firft 
from  violence,  fecondly  from  weaknefs  of  the 
ligament.  In  the  latter  cafe  the  redu<flion 
is  the  eairefc,  but  the  limb  is  apt  to  flip  out 
again  by  the  leaft  accident. 

* I rcinemBer  a man  who  frequently  had  his  (h-oulder  diflo- 
cated,  an4  was  his  own  operator  in  reducing  it  again.  Thd 
lirft  time-  ilpe  accident  happened  in  the  ftip  I was  furgaon  of,  I 
was  naturally  called  to  his  aiTifiance  : Slop  Po<5tor,  (faid 

Tom)  I have  got  a tackle  in  my  chefl;  and  I will  foon  boiife  it 
la  again;  and  fure  enoiig])^  he  had  a pi3lly>  with  which' he 
iianiediately  reduced  it. 

Ifliall 
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I ihall  briefly  confider  each  kind  of  diflo- 
pation,  that  an  accident  makes  a man  liable  to. 

Dijlocation  of  the  Arm  ivith  the  Shoulder. 

THE  diflocation  of  that,  may  be  tvvo  waysj 
(viz)  downwards,  and  forwards  ; but  it  can- 
not be  backwards  nor  upwards;  except  fome 

part  of  the  flioulder-blade  be  broke. 

The  befl:  method  to  examine  the  patient  what 
kind  of  diflocation  it  is,  (efpecially  to  one  un- 
acquainted with  thefe  branches  of  furgery)  is 
fliridlly  to  compare  both  (houlders,  and  the 
difference  will  be  very  plain,  both  to  fight  and 
touch. 

If  the  diflocation  is  downwards  that  ic, 
the  head  of  the  arm-bone,  flipt  in  the  arm-pic, 
there  will  be  a cavity  on  the  top  of  the  fhoul- 
der,  different  from  the  found  arm,  and  the 
elbow  will  be  drawn  upwards,  without  being 
able  to  be  moved  either  towards  the  body;  or 
fo,  as  the  patient  to  put  his  hand  out  without 
the  greateft  pain. 

When  this  is  found  to  be  the  cafe,  then,  in 
order  to  reduce  it,  fet  the  patient  low,  on  a 
fteady  feat.  Take  a napkin  or  towel,  of  which 
make  a girt ; put  one  part  over  your  neck, 
and  the  other  part  under  the  arm-pit.  Let 
an  afliftant  hold  the  patient  fteady,  another 
take  hold  of  the  patient’s  arm,  with  the  elbow 
bent,  and  extend  it  gradually;  then  with  both 

vour 
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your  hands  take  the  arm,  and  whilft  you  lift 
up  the  arm  by  help  of  the  napkin  refting  on 
your  neck,  you  prefs  gently  down  the  arm 
with  your  hands  like  a lever  j in  the  mean  time 
the  afliftant  extends,  and  thus  you  reduce  it ; 
which  you  will  hear  by  its  fnapping  : upon 
which  the  patient  will  be  able  to*  move  his 
arm  in  all  kind  of  diredion,  without  much 
pain. 

If  thehead  of  the  arm-bone  is  diflocated  for- 
wards, there  will  be  a cavity  backwards  on  the 
fhoulder,  and  the  elbow  will  fUck  backwards, 
and  remain  motionlefs,  with  great  pain.  In 
this  cafe,  as  before,  let  the  patient  fit  low,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  napkin,  and  afliftances, 
firft  extend  the  arm  forwards;  then  like  a le- 
ver bring  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its  cavity ; 
which,  like  the  former,  will  be  perceived  by 
a fnapping,  and  the  voluntary  motion  of  the 
patient's  arm. 

When  the  fhoulder  is  reduced,  fecure  the 
whole  with  a long  double- headed  bandage, 
crofs-wife  over  the  fhoulders,  and  round  the 
body.  Foment  it  night  and  morning  with 
fpiritsof  wine  and  camphor  (A).  Keep  the  arrn 
clofc  to  the  body,  with  the  elbow  bent,  and 
wear  it  in  a fling,  that  it  niay  be  free  from 
motion  till  it  is  v/ell. 
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Dljlocatmi  of  the  Elbow,  or  the  Knee, 

TH  E elbow,  as  I faid  before,  is  very  fel" 
dom  diflocated,  unlefs  fradtured,  and  th® 
ligament  tore  at  the  fame  time  ; and  when  fo, 
the  cafe  is  terrible.  But  very  often  thofe 
joints  receive  a wrench,  which,  though  no- 
thing out  of  its  place,  is  often  very  painful, 
on  account  of  the  many  tendons  that  fur- 
round  the  parts.  The  only  thing  in  fuch 
wrenching,  is  to  foment  it  with  fpirit  <f 
wine  and  camphor  (A),  or  elfe  the:  faponaceous 
linament  (B).  The  fame  method  flaould  be  ob- 
ferved  with  the  knee,  fecuringit  well  with  a 
bandage,  in  order  to  give  it  reft  to  recover ; 
For  reft  is  a principal  remedy. 

Of  fpraining  the  Wriji,  or  Ancle, 

TH  E wrift  and  ancle  are  complicated 
joints,  and  thence  capable  of  a great 
number  of  motions,  and  fubjedl  to  a variety 
pf  fprainings,  but  not  a perfedl  diflocation  j 
nevertheiefs,  they  are  very  painful,  and  fome- 
times  tedious  in  getting  well.  What- 
ever be  the  matter,  the  fick  part  llaould  be 
compared  with  the  found,  and  the  difference 
js  foon  feen. 
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If  it  fa  happens,  that  there  appears  a per- 
ceivable diiFerence,  the  parts  fhoal'd  be  gently 
extended,  and  reduced  ; and  all  that  is  to 
be  done,  is  the  fecuring  it  v\^ell  with  a ban- 
dage, and  fomenting  it  with  Spirits  of  (Vine 
and  Camphor^  (A)  or,  what  is  yet  better,  Li- 
nament  of  Soap.  if>) 

The  thumb,  however,  is  liable  to  be  dif- 
located,  which  is  ealily  perceived  •,  which 
fhould  be  immediately  reduced,  and  fecured 
with  a bandage,  and  treated  as  already  di- 
redled. 

Diflocction  of  the  fbigh  Bone. 

The  articulation  of  the  thigh  bone  with 
the  hip  is  fimular  to  the  lliGulder,  with 
regard  to  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  the  pan 
in  which  it  moves,  except  that  it  is  much 
deeper.  It  muft  be  a great  force  that  drives 
it  out  of  its  articulation,  and  confequently  very 
difficult  to  be  reduced.  It  may  either  be 
diflocated  inwards,  or  backwards. 

If  the  diflocation  is  inw^ards,  v/hich  is  the 
mofl;  common,  the  toes  will  be  turned  out- 
wards, and  the  whole  leg  and  thigh  will  be 
fomewhat  ffiorter  than  the  other  ; fo  like- 
wife,  if  it  is  diflocated  backwards,  the  leg  and 
thigh  will  appear  (liorter,  but  the  toes  will 
be  bent  inwards.  The  befl  way  of  determiu' 
ing,  as  I have  faid  before,  is  to  make  a 
juft  comparifon  of  the  fick  and  found  leg. 

I’he 
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The  redu6Hon  is  fomewhat  difficult,  .and 
will  fometimes  baffle  the  moft  experienced 
furgeon,  becaufe  the  aifling  mufcles  are  very 
ftrong  ; and  when  they  have  firft  begun  to 
contra.dl  the  parts,  they  will  not  eahly  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  relaxed.  Nevcrthelefs,  lay 
the  patient  upon  his  back  or  on  the  fick  fide, 
upon  a fteady  table;  let  an  affi/tant  hold  him 
faff,  another  extend  the  thigh,  fo  as  to  have 
the  knee  bent ; the  operator  having  a napkin 
refling  on  his  neck,  and  under  the  thigh  of 
the  patient,  fimilar  to  the  method  diredled  be- 
fore by  the  fhoulder ; and  then  with  both 
hands  bend  the  thigh,  as  with  a lever,  into  its 
focket  again ; when  it  will  give  a loud  fpap, 
coming  into  its  proper  place. 

It  very  frequently  happens  in  this  heavy 
diflocation,  that  either  the  articulation  is  not 
reduced,  or  that  it  immediately  flips  out  a- 
gain  when  reduced;  fo  that  the  patient  will  ne- 
ver recover  the  former  ufe  of  that  limb  more. 
In  this  cafe  nature  is  very  kind,  and  the  part 
where  the  bone  flips  into  vrill  become  callous, 
and  form  as  it  were  a new  acetabulum  ; by 
which  the  patient  in  time  comes  to  walk, 
though  (as  it  may  be  fuppofed)  but  lamely. 
In  the  courfe  of  my  pradtice  1 have  met  with 
but  tv/o  perfeff:  difiocations  of  the  thigh, 
both  of  them  perfe<5llv  recovered ; but  it 
muft  be  remembered,  they  had  youth  on  their 
fide,  and  the  greatefl  care  joined  to  favoura- 
ble circum  fiances.  ’ At 
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At  bed  however,  it  is  an  ugly  accident, 
for  it  is  not  only  that  the  ligaments  that  fur- 
round  the  joint  are  generally  torn,  but 
yery  often  the  thigh  bone  is  fra(ftured  at  the 
fame  time.  It  requires  more  llcill  than  one 
would  fuppofe,  to  determine  which  is  the 
cafe,  whether  a fra(fture,  diflocation,  or  both 
and  am  apt  to  believe  they  are  often  con- 
founded with  each  other. 

When  the  diflocation  is  reduced  it  fliould 
be  well  fecured  with  a long  double  headed 
bandage  ^ the  patient  kept  ilill,  the  part 
well  fomented,  and  if  requifite,  fome  blood 
taken  away  : a fever  generally  attends,  which 
fhould  be  duely  taken  care  of. 

On  the  whole,  diflocations  whep  they  pro- 
ceed from  violence,  are  fometimes  attended 
with  fevere  fymptoma,  the  parts  being  very 
fenfible,  and  it  will  require  fometime  for 
the  patient  to  recover  his  ftrength  again. — 
Care  therefore  fliould  be  taken  to  keep  the 
parts  warm,  and  give  them  as  much  reft  as 
poflible. 

A ftrengthening  plaifter  fpread  upon  leather, 
and  put  for  a conftancy  round  the  parts  after 
the  inflamation  is  gone  of,  will  alfo  prove  of 
lingular  fervice. 
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E come  now  to  fratflures.  There  is 


fomething  terrible  in  the  found  of 
broken  hones ; and  yet  in  common  they  are  by 
far  more  eafier  managed  and  healed  than 
a diflocated  joint:  nature  is  very  kind; 

from  the  fra<5lured  parts  of  a broken  bone, 
there  exfudes  a gelatenous  matter  called 
Callus,  that  very  foon  glews  them  together 
again,  and  makes  them  ftronger  than  ever. 
As  eafy  as  a fradlure  is  ruined,  as  eafily  it 
may  be  well  treated.  I {hall  therefore  lay 
down  fome  few  rules,  which  if  properly  ob- 
ferved,  will  ever  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  as 
they  are  founded  upon  happy  experience,  in 
my  own  practice. 

Jn  the  fjrft  place,  a fradlure  (hould  be  re- 
duced as  loon  as  poffible.  Secondly,  the  part 
{hould  have  as  much  reft  as  poffible  till  the 
* callus  is  formed,  or  the  bone  knitted  together 
again.  Thirdly,  bandages  fhould  not  be  laid 
on  too  tight.  Fourthly,  camphorated  fo- 
mentations ftiouid  not  be  too  plentifully  made 
ufe  of.  Fifthly,  the  habit  of  body  Ihould  be 
kept  in  a ftate  of  health  ; and  Sixthly,  the 
diet  during  the  time  {liould  be  whplefome 
and  fparing. 


With 
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With  regard  to  the  redu(fl;ion,  it  was  for- 
me  ly  a great  error  for  a limb  to  be  ftretcli- 
ed  out  in  an  extenfive  pofture  ; for  the  exten- 
fion  of  the  mufcles  contracted  the  limb,  and 
made  the  reduction  both  painful  and  trouble- 
fome. 

1 lhall  here  recommend  z better  method  ; 
namely  to  have  the  mufcles  in  a flexible  po- 
lition,  during  the  operation  and  the  cure. 
But  to  proceed  to  particulars. 


His  accident  is  frequently  attended  with 


many  bad  fymptoms,  and  often  requires 
the  operation  of  the  trepan ; which  I lhall  here 
pafs  over,  being  too  prolix  for  this  place.  I have 
only  to  oblerve,  that  we  have  frequent  in- 
llances  of  the  patient  doing  well  without  any 
other  help  than  bleeding ; and  where  there  is 
no  furgeon  on  board,  this  is  the  only  remedy 
flrlt  to  fly  to,  and  gives  the  greateft  chance 
for  the  patient’s  life  : next  to  this,  fhave  the 
head,  and  treat  him  as  circumftances  lhall 
direCl:,  without  meddling  with  the  fradlure, 
any  farther  than  applying  gentle  fomentations, 
with  Jiowers  of  chamomile  ( 1 1 ) boil’d  in  claret, 
and  fome  Unament  of  foap  (B)  added  to  it  ; 
and  if  there  is  any  wound,  have  it  properly 
dreffed  as  directed  in  the  article  of  wounds. 


A FraBure  of  the  Scull. 


Frac- 
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Fracture  the  Artn. 

IF  the  upper  arm  is  fra6tured,  proceed 
in  the  following  manner  : 

Firil  of  all  be  fure  it  is  a fradlure  j to  know 
this,  put  one  hand  on  the  middle  of  the  arm> 
and  the  other  on  the  elbow,  move  it  gently 
to  and  fro,  and  if  there  is  a ft*a(^ure,  you  will 
find  it  crackle  by  the  touch,  v^rhich  fometimei 
is  fo  diftindt  as  to  be  heard.  The  arm  at 
the  fame  time  is  fomewhat  fwelled,  and 
either  the  patient  ca,nnot  move  it,  or  elfe  it 
is  attended  with  very  great  pain. , . 

When  thefradlure  is  certain,  then  proceed 
in  the  following  manner  ; Let  the  patient  fit 
upon  a low  chair,  or  cheft,  let  an  afiiftant  hold 
himileady,  and.let  another  lift  up  the  arm,  and 
extend  it  gradually,  horizontal  to  the  flioulder^ 
keeping  the  el]x>w  bent  fomewhat  all  the  while* 
Then  with  both  your  hands;  gently  prefs 
the  fractured  bone„  fo  that  it  may  feel  perT- 
fedl'ly  joined  again.;  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  Tome  what  flipt 
over  each  other  s in  which  cafe,  . extenfipnris 
the  more  requifite,  , , ; 

When  this  is  done,  then  take  a bandage  of 
about  two  yards  , long,  firft  rolled  up,  and 
wrung  out  o£ Jpirit  of  wine  and  camphor  f A.  j ; 
begin  near  the  elbow,  and  lay  it  fraoothly  on, 
laping  over  a little  ; and  proceed  gradually  till 
it  comes  to  the  fhoulder,  and  then  return 
with  it  back  again  till  it  is  done. 
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This  bandage  fhould  not  be  too  tlght^ 
nor  too  flack,  but  fo  as  immediately  to  fuit 
the  arm  exactly.  Over  this  bandage  again,  lay 
a double  folded  rag,  called  a comprels,  fo  as 
to  cover  the  bandage  ; and  over  this  again  two 
iplints,  one  above,  and  another  below ; which 
tie  gently  together  with  fome  tape  in  three 
places.  Then  put  the  arm  into  a fling  j 
cover  up  the  whole  arm  and  hand,  and  let  the 
patient  go  to  reft. 

If  the  fradlure  is  upon  the  under  arm,  the 
reduction  is  a little  more  difficult ; but  only 
in  the  care  it  requires  of  reduction.  As  there 
are  two  bones  in  the  under  arm,  it  fliould 
well  be  examined  which  it  is,  or  if  both.  In 
reducing  of  it,  let  the  arm  be  bent  as  before  ; 
one  affiftant  to  hold  the  patient,  one  to  hold 
the  elbow,  and  another  the  wrift ; gently  ex- 
tending, till  the  fradure  is  reduced,  as  before 
direded,  and  the  bandage,  comprefs,  and 
fplints,  put  on  according  to  the  fame  Method. 

In  this  fradure  the  wrift  and  hand  fhould 
be  kept  from  moving } as  the  motion  of  their 
mufcles  will  be  apt  in  a great  mcafure  to 
hinder  the  bones  from  uniting  again. 

fraSfured  T'high-bone. 

This  is  of  very  great  importance  j which, 
from  its  fituation,  and  the  ftrength  of 
the  mufcles,  in  general,  even  by  the  beft 
method  is  very  difficult  to  reduce. 


Let 
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Let  the  patient  lay  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
and  with  the  knee  bent;  let  the  limb  be  ex- 
tended by  affiftances,  and  carefully  fet  it  ac- 
cording to  the  lituation,  fimilar  to  the  before- 
mentioned  method. 

This  limb  requires  a very  long  bandage, 
and  very  large  fplints.  The  method  of  treat- 
ment muft  be  as  before,  and  the  patient  muft 
be  well  fecurcd  in  bed.  He  fhould  not  lie  con- 
ftantly  upon  his  back  in  a ftreight  pofture,  as 
formerly  was  pradtifed;  but  moft  part  upon 
either  fide,  with  his  knee  bent,  which  fliould 
be  kept  bent  as  much  as  poffible^  if  he  can  lay 
chiefly  upon  bis  fick  fide,  fo  much  the  better ; 
he  may  alfo  move  a little  his  joints,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  growing  fliiff. 

A fraSlured  Leg. 

HIS  accident  is  more  common,  and 


therefore  ought  to  be  paid  the  greateft 
attention  to. 

To  know  for  certain  whether  the  leg  is 
fradlured,  let  the  patient  lay  on  his  back  or 
on  either  fide,  with  his  leg  and  thigh  bent, 
fo  that  the  mufeles  are  entirely  at  cafe,  and 
out  of  adlion.  Let  an  afliftant  hold  up  the 
leg  by  the  knee;  then  take  with  one  hand  the 
ancle,  with  the  other  the  middle  of  the  leg, 
and  move  the  ancle  to  and  fro,  holding  the 
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other  hand  fteady,  and  if  you  feel  a crackling, 
and  the  padent  feels  great  pain  in  thofe  parts, 
-the  leg  is  certainly  fradfured  } particularly  if 
the  patient  could  not  ftand  upon  it  before. 
This  being  fully  difcovered,  we  muft  next  exa- 
mine which  bone  is  fradlured,  the  'Tibia  or  Fi- 
bula ^ and  then  proceed  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

Let  the  patient  lie  as  before  diredled  j 
One  affiftant  holding  the  knee  in  a bent  pofi- 
tion,  another  holding  the  leg  near  the  foot, 
iboth  gradually  extending. 

Then  with  both  your  hands  reduce  the 
fradlure,  by  gently  preffing  it  with  the  palm  of 
your  hand  while  it  is  extending.  Then  lay  on 
a long  roller  3 or,  what  is  ftill  better,  a many- 
tailed bandage,  which  is  made  thus  : Take 
nine  or  ten  flips  of  linen,  about  two  inches 
broad,  encreafing  from  twelve  to  twenty 
inches  in  length,  laying  over  each  other  a- 
bout  half  an  inch.  The  vvhole  bandage  muff 
be  fecured  with  a flip  of  linnen  behind,  fo  as 
to  make  the  breadth  of  the  bandage  the  length 
of  the  leg  3 either  of  thefe  muft  be  previoufly 
wrung  out  in  camphor  fpirits. 

If  you  make  ufe  of  the  roller,  begin  laying 
it  on  from  the  ancle,  going  gradually  up- 
wards, folding  each  round  over  half  an  inch 
at  a time  3 and  under  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
give  the  bandage  a fingle  twift,  by  which  it 
will  always  fuit.  Continue  this  till  the  whole 
is  finifhed. 
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Over  this  again  put  a comprefs,  and  then 
put  on  the  fplints,  (previoufly  boHlered  with 
Ibme  tow)  which  fecure  with  tape,  as  before 
obferved  with  the  fradlure  of  the  arm. 

The  many-tailed  bandage  is  however  fupe- 
rior  to  the  roller,  in  the  fradlure  of  the  Leg. 
The  method  of  laying  it  on  is  this:  the  pati- 
ent laying  upon  his  back,  with  his  thigh  lifted 
upwards  by  theaffiftant,  put  the  bandage  un- 
der the  calf  of  the  leg  ; then  begin  from  the 
ancle  upwards,  folding  over  alternately  the 
tails  of  the  bandage,  fo  that  they  fecure  each 
other.  When  this  is  compleated,  put  over 
the  whole  a Comprefs,  as  before  directed,  as 
alfo  the  Splints ; or  in  the  room  of  common 
fplints,  put  on  the  newinvented  fplints  of  Mr. 
Sharp  j of  which  a £hip  fhould  have  three  or 
four  pair  of  different  fizes,  both  for  the  right 
and  left  leg. 

When  this  is  performed,  the  patient  fhould 
be  put  to  reft  as  foon  as  poflible  ; and  he  will 
lay  eafieft  upon  the  fide  where  the  fradlure  is, 
with  his  thigh  and  leg  bent  forwards.  This 
pofition  fuits  not  only  beft  on  board  a ftiip 
where  the  motion  is  continually  apt  to  dift  ‘vb 
the  fick  part,  but  is  alfo  moft  natural  both  for 
eafe,  and  for  healing  j as  the  mufcles  are  ail  at 
reft,  and  adds  firmnefs  and  eafe  to  the  body. 
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Compound  FraSiures. 

WH  E N a fradlure  is  atteaded  with  a 
wound,  it  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  that 
the  cafe  is  of  a more  dangerous  nature.  If 
the  contufion  has  been  fo  great,  as  to  fplinter 
the  bones,  fuch  fplints  as  are  loofe,  and  feem 
to  prick  through  the  flefh,  fhould  by  all 
means  be  removed.  Violence  muft  however 
be  avoided;  for  by  a little  patience,  nature  will 
of  her  own  accord  feparate  and  difcharge 
them. 

Gentlenefs  fliould  ever  be  obferyed  in  fur- 
gery,  though  not  a timid  weaknefs,  by  being 
defe<5live  in  dreffing  properly.  The  reduftion 
of  the  fradture  fhould  be  condudted  the  fame 
as  before,  ydth  this  difference,  that  always  a 
many-tailed  bandage  fhould  be  chofen,  fo  that 
it  may  be  opened  when  requifite. 

The  dreffing  of  the  wound  ffiould  be  the 
hmpleft  poffible  ; for  the  nature  of  bone,  is  fo 
delicate,  that  it  will  neither  bear  to  be  much 
expofed  to  the  air,  nor  fuffer  any  greafy  falye 
or  ointment  to  come  near  it ; both  are  liable 
to  corode  it,  and  bring  on  a carius,  which  is 
of  a moft  dangerous  tendency.  Dry  lint  there- 
fore is  the  bell,  particularly  near  the-fradlured 
bone. 

In  fliort,  it  is  to  be  treated  cautioufly,  like 
an  uli?er,  and  the  greeted;  care  to  be  taken, 

that 
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that  the  arm,  leg,  or  whatever  fradured  part 
it  is,  be  kept  fteady,  and  no  oftener  drefled. 
than  what  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 


Conclujive  Obfer’vations  cn.  FraSiures. 


T N the  obfcure  times  of  furgery,  various 
medicines  were  applied  to  broken  bones, 
with  a notion  to  unite  them  the  fooner. 
This,  however,  is  entirely  exploded  from 
modern  pradice.  * 

The  inflammation  that  generally  attends 
fradures  requires  however  a fomentation  of 
Camphor  Spirits  (A),  in  order  to  difperie  the 
obftruded  humour  ; but  if  there  is  no  inflam- 
mation, the  part  undoubtedly  is  the  better 
without  fuch  applications ; as  then  there  will 
be  nothing  to  hinder  a free  circulation  ; for 
which  realpn,  fomentation  fliould  be  ufed  as^ 
fparingly  as  poflible. 

It  is  well  known  too,  with  what  difflcul ty 
the  fradured  bones  were  fet  formerly,  owing 
principally  to  the  limb  being  ftretched  out  in 
a pofition  that  excited  all  the  mulcles  to  con- 
tradion.  This  is  alfo  here  obviated. 

In,  reducing,  therefore  adiflocation  or  frac- 
ture, the  mufcles  fliould  be  as  much  at  reft  as 
poflible,  both  in  the  operation,  as  well  as  dur- 
ing 
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ing  the  whole  time  of  the  cure.  It  is  for  that 
very  reafon  my  diredlion  in  this  refpedt  dif- 
fers from  what  has  heen  delivered  to  us  by 
authors  on  that  fubjedl,  particularly  fuch,  as 
might  be  expedled  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a feaman. 

Another  error  has  been  pradtifed,  namely, 
the  laying  on  the  bandage  very  tight.  It  was 
fuppoied,  that  that  would  llrengthen  the 
limb,  and  make  the  bone  fmooth  ; but  it  has 
fometimes  prevented  the  bones  from  growing 
together  at  any  rate.  The  bandage  to  be  fure 
Ihould  not  be  too  flack,  for  then  we  might  as 
well  lay  it  afide  entirely.  A bandage  cer- 
tainly is  neceflary,  but  merely  as  a fupport, 
and  it  fliould  never  be  tighter  than  what  the 
patient  can  well  bear. 

In  Ample  fradtures,  the  Arft  drelTing  fliould 
be  fo  permanent,  as  to  have  no  need  for  be- 
ing removed,  at  leaft  for  Ax,  feven,  eight, 
nine  days,  or  more  ; if  the  patient  don’t  feel 
unealy.  For  my  own  part,  having  ever  been 
fucceisful  in  fradlures,  1 have  not  opened  the 
Arft:  drelAng  for  a fortnight,  and  fometimes 
three  weeks. 

The  laying  ftretched  upon  the  back  when 
a lea:  is  fradtured,  is  altoa:ether  needlefs,  trou- 
blefome,  and  even  a hindrance  to  the  healing. 
The  patient  fliould  have  a good  wide  cot,  and 
fo  that  it  may  fwing  pretty  eafy;  or  elfe  entire- 
ly conflned,  when  the  fliip  has  much  motion  ; 
and  having  the  leg  well  lecured  with  fplints. 
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he  mayfafcly  lay  on  what  hde  he  pleafcs,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  ft  up  in  the  bed  (though 
he  may  out  of  it)  for  the  firft  three  weeks  j 
for  that  ftrains  the  mufcles  very  much. 

The  diet  ihould  be  fparing,  the  body  kept 
open,  and  a temperate  warmth  Ihould  be  pre- 
ferved,  in  order  to  promote  perfpiration. 
Drinking  of  flrong  liquors  Ihould  by  all  means 
be  avoided,  and  the  diet  diould  be  as  frefh  as 
the  circumftances  will  permit. 

Six  weeks  is  generally  the  time  allowed  for 
the  cure  •,  that  however  is  no  certain  rule.  If 
the  fradlure  is  limple,  and  the  conftitution 
good,  then  at  a month’s  time  a fmall  trial 
may  be  made  by  the  help  of  crutches,  or 
a trufty  mefs-mate,  in  a calm  day  ; but  if 
it  occafions  the  lead  pain,  it  flaould  be 
poftponed. 

This  is  then  all  I have  of  confequence  to 
obferve  in  limple  frad:ures ; which  holds  good 
alfo  with  compound  ones,  except  that  the 
wound  requires  to  be  drelled  oftener  but  the 
greateft  care  Ihould  be  taken,  that  it  is 
done  in  a manner,  fo  as  not  to  difturb  th& 
knitting  of  the  bone. 


SEC  T« 
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SECT.  VI. 

Of  Scalding. 

SCALDING  is  another  accident  of'  much 
confeqiience,  which  ought  to  be  remedied 
by  times,  in  order  to  prevent  the  many  evil 
confequences  of  inflammation  it  is  liable  to 
produee. 

I mufl:  firfl:  of  all  refer  the  reader  to  what 
I have  faid  on  the  fkin,  Ledt.  I.  Sedt.  VII.  for 
farther  than  this  we  will  not  fuppofe  a fcald- 
ing  proceeds,  unlefs  it  is  very  dreadful  indeed. 

The  nature  of  fcalding  then,  is  this:  the 
hot  water  coming  upon  the  body,  feparates 
immediately  the  fcarf  flcin  from  the  real  Ikin, 
thereby  opens  the  lymphatic  veflels,  fo  that 
they  difcharge  their  lymph  under  the  cuticula, 
and  thence  arife  blifters.  But  withal,  the  heat 
of  the  water  irritating  the  nerves,  they  are 
excited  to  contra.dl  and  conftridl  the  de- 
licate veflels,  and  hinder  the  circulation  j, 
thence  enfues  the  fiery  colour  and  inflamma- 
tion, and  create  acrimonious  tendencies. 
Thence  we  learn,  that  a relaxation  of  the  folids 
is  to  be  relaxed,  and  the  humours  to  be  redtified. 

The  moment  a man  has  fcalded  himfelf, 
immediately  apply  ‘Turner  s Cerate  fpread 
upon  a rag,  to  the  part.  What  is  equally  as 
eflicacioLis,  and  fometimes  better,  is  the  Lina’- 
ment  of  Soap  (B).  If  notwithftanding  this, 

blifters 


blifters  arife,  open  them  not,  but  let  them  re- 
main with  the  application  on  them,  whereby 
a cure  will  fooii  be  facilitated ; but  if  they 
break  open  on  their  own  accord,  or  that  the 
fcarf  Ikin  was  fcalded  off,  then  apply  on  the 
fore,  ’Turner  8 Cerate  (K),  intermixed  with  a 
little  Calomel  (N),  and  levigated  Precipitate 
(O),  which  will  prove  very  beneficial. 

No.  III. 

Take  Turner  s Cerate  (K)  one  Ounce,  Calomel, 
and fine  Precipitate  (O)  of  each  ten  grains,  and 
mix  it. 

This  fpread  upon  a little  lint  will  prove  a 
fine  healer.  If  the  Diachylon  Plaifier  (20)  can 
be  applied,  it  will  alfo  prove  fo  powerful  an 
antiphlogiftic,  that  any  other  will  be  un- 
neceflary. 


SECT.  VII. 

Of  Burning. 

'’T^HIS  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  fcalding, 
but  is  liable  to  become  more  pernicious, 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  and  heat  of  the 
body  that  does  the  mifehief.  If  it  is  flight, 
the  treatment  is  equal  with  the  former ; but 
if  it  has  penetrated  deeper,  it  follows,  that 
the  inflammation  is  greater,  and  confequently 
the  treatment  requires  more  care. 
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If  the  fore  fo  burned  is  deep,  and  thence 
an  efchar  in  the  parts,  digeftive  medicines 
fhould  be  applied.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to 
put  a little  Mecurial  ^ intment  (P)  in  the  poul- 
tice. If  the  inflammation  is  very  great.  Bleed- 
ing, ana  other  methods  requilite  to  prevent 
a fever,  fhould  be  obfervei.  In  general,  the 
ointment  No.  111.  will  ever  be  found  Effica- 
cious. 

SECT.  VIII. 

Of  Dro’wrJng. 

A Man  who  unfortunately  falls  over  board, 
and  is  taken  up  for  drowned  (immedi- 
ately) fliould  not  be  given  up  for  loft.  As 
this  is  a circumftance  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  to  a fea-faring  man,  I fhall  think  my 
tmte  well  rewarded  in  explaining  the  method 
of  recovery  contributing  to  the  preferving 
the  life  of  my  f..llow  creature. 

'There  are  different  ways  of  drowning  j and 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  accident,  the 
probability  of  recovery  is  founded. 

A man,  before  he  comes  into  the  water, 
may  receive  an  unlucky  blow,  that  will  not 
only  flun  him,  but  make  him  expire  his 
breath  (which  is  generally  the  cafe  in  high 
falls)  as  before  obferved.  In  this  cafe  his  fenfes 
are  benumm’d,  and  by  the  infpiration  apt  to 
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draw  in  a quantity  of  water  into  his  lungs  in- 
ftead  of  air  ; thence,  both  from  the  blow,  and 
from  the  total  lloppage  of  refpiration,  he  may 
havefomeblood  vellels  burft,  both  in  the  lungs 
and  in  the  brains,  whereby  he  is  inftantly  ir- 
recoverably dead,  beyond  all  hopes.  In  this 
cale  it  may  happen,  that  either  way,  fepa- 
rately,  is  enough  to  kill  him. 

A man  may  alfo,  in  the  very  acft  of  drown- 
ing, fwallow  a prodigious  quantity  of  water; 
not  only  filling  hiS  ftomach  and  inteflines  ; 
but  thence  forcibly  infufe  the  water  into  the 
la<fteals,  thereby  overload  them,  and  force  itin- 
to  the  blood  vefl'els  that  they  burft.  The  great 
quantity  of  cold  water  will  alfo  be  apt  to  chill 
the  ftomach  and  inteftmes ; thereby  deftroy 
the  fenfibility,  and  prevent  them  from  per- 
forming the  periftaltic  motion ; and  by  theuni- 
verfal  confent,  deftroy  the  whole  nervous  fy- 
ftem,  which  is  the  fpring  of  life,  that  prouiotes 
the  blood  to  circulation,  and  confequently  ftops 
the  animal  motion,  and  life  itfelf. 

But  the  moft  common  way  of  drowning  is 
by  fuffbeation ; namely,  a fudden  coniu  ic- 
tion  of  the  refpirative  organ;' ; whereby  the 
fupply  of  the  air  is  cut  off,  and  confequently 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  muft  ftop.  This 
is  verified  by  the  frequent  inftances  we  have 
of  people  drowned,  who  have  fcarce  any 
water,  either  in  their  bellies  or  in  their 
lungs,  ‘ 
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To  underftand  this  properly,  we  iriuft  fird: 
obferve,  that  a continual  fupply  of  fredi  air 
is  requilite  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
partly  and  principally  for  its  motion,  and 
partly  from  the  nourilhment  the  blood  acflually 
receives  from  the  air.  In  the  next  place,  we 
mud  alfo  confider,  that  the  lungs,  appropri- 
ated barely  for  refpiratioh,  are  fo  very  delicate 
in  the  irritability  throughout  the  larynx, 
afpera,  bronchea,  and  vesicles  themfelves, 
that  the  lead  heterogeneous  particle  dimu- 
lates  them  to  a convulfive  expullion,  of  what 
feems  obnoxious  to  them,  and  thence  excites 
a cough.  But,  when  the  parts  are  too  irritat- 
ing, the  lungs  are  excited  to  a univerfal  coti- 
dridlion,  and  occafions  drangling.  This 
we  find  is  the  cafe  when  in  drinking  or  fwal- 
lowing  our  aliment,  that  the  lead  morfel  hap- 
pens by  mifchance  coming  the  wrong  way 
(as  it  is  called)  that  is,  into  the  larynx,  oc- 
cafions a heavy  cough,  or  even  a fuffocatioh ; 
to  obviate  v/hich,  nature  has  formed  the  epi- 
glottis in  the  larynx,  like  a flap,  that  opens 
in  refpi ration,  but  is  always  (hut  in  the  adl  of 
deglutition,  except  by  fome  mifchance  or 
other,  that  it  becomes  lame,  and  unable  to 
do  its  office. 

Thefe  circumdances  confidered,  we  fhall 
not  only  be  able  to  account  for  the  adt  of 
drowning,  but  dilcover  the  principles  that 
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furn lilies  us  with  probabilities  of  reftoring  life 
again. 

I have  mentioned  three  kinds  of  drowning 
that  at  prefent  occurs  to  my  memory  j and 
unlefs  that  fome  blood  veffels,  either  in  the 
lungs  or  in  the  brains,  or  in  fome  other 
principal  vifcera  are  burft  j or,  that  the  lungs 
are  fo  much  filled  with  water,  as  to  be  unable 
to  recover  their  refpirative  functions  again, 
(which  is  feldom  the  cafe)  or,  that  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem  has  received  a univerfal  para- 
lytic fhock  by  the  chill  of  the  Water  in  the 
ftomach,  fo  as  to  be  robbed  of  its  irritabili- 
ty, either  way  of  drowning  is  recoverable. 
For  the  whole  myftery  confifis,  in  fetting  the 
animal  automaton  or  clock-Work  in  niotion. 
again;  to  fiiniulate  thenerves  to  their  fenfation; 
to  fet  the  heart  a pumping;  and  the  lungs;  in 
order  to  putli  forward  the  fluids;  in  refpiration. 
1 could  fay  much  on  the  fubjedtj  but  philo- 
I'ophy  afide,  let  us  endeavour  to  recover  the 
man  to  life  again. 

‘^he  Method  to  re  confer  a drowned  P erf  on. 

^f''HREE  things  are  to  be  the  intention  to^ 
X reftore  life  in  a perfon  taken  up  for 
drowned. 

I.  To  liquify  the  fluids.  For  the  moment 
the  circulation  of  the  fluids  is  flopt,  the  blood 
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and  lymph  congeals ; and  after  this,  putrefac- 
tion gradually  commences. 

2.  To  Simulate  the  nerves.  For  on  the 
irritability  of  the  nerves  life  itfelf  depends; 
and  which  lets  every  thing  in  the  animal  fabric 
in  motion. 

3.  To  refore  refpiration.  For  without  this, 
neither  can  the  blood  circulate  nor  the  nerves 
have  fenfibility. 

The  moment  therefore  you  receive  the  per- 
fon  drowned,  ftrip  him  of  his  wet  deaths, 
and  wrap  him  up  in  three  or  four  dry  blan- 
kets ; if  his  belly  is  fwelled  with  water  lay 
him  acrofs  a chair  or  barrel  upon  his  belly,  in 
order  to  make  him  void  the  water ; but  in  this 
fpend  not  much  time,  but  be  as  quick  as  pof- 
iible.  Take  a good  quantity  of  fait,  the 
more  the  better,  with  which  employ  three 
or  four  handy  men  to  rub  him  all  over; — 
his  temples,  his  wreft,  his  arms,  his 
bread:,  his  back,  his  groins,  his  knees,  his 
ancles,  &c.  let  this  fridlion  either  be  by  the 
hands  or  rough  wmollen  cloaths  pretty  briddy; 
and,  whilft  this  is  doing,  let  ope  apply  his 
mouth  to  that  of  the  patient,  dop  his  nod- 
rils,  and  with  all  effort  blow  gradually  into 
his  lungs,  and  try  to  make  him  breathe.  If 
the  lungs  are  open  to  this,  there  is  a good  pro- 
fpedt  of  recovery,  and  let  the  breathing  into 
the  lungs  be  briddy  repeated.  In  the  mean 
time,  try  to  open  a vein  in  the  arm ; if  the 
head  is  bloated,  as  it  frequently  is,  open  the 
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jugular  vein,  or  whatever  vein  that  appears 
diftended  in  and  about  the  head. 

On  figns  of  life,  continue  the  fridlion 
brilkly,  rub  fome  efj'ential  oil  of  peppermint 
(U)  in  and  about  hisnoftrils.  If  he  recovers^ 
at  firft  he  will  open  his  eyes,  heave  his  bread:* 
his  heart  will  beat,  and  gradually  he  will  move 
fome  of  his  limbs.  If  he  opens  his  mouth  put 
a little  fait  in  it  at  firft,  next  give  him  the 
following  draught. 

No.  IV. 

Take  effential  oil  of  peppermint  (U)  fx  dropSy 
upon  a lump  of  fugar,  %ohich  difohe  in  a table 
Jpoonful  of  elixir  proprietatis  ( H ) . 

If  he  inclines  to  vomiting,  promote  it 
with  decodtion  of  cammomile  ( 1 1 ) or  a vo- 
mit of  ipecacuanha  (S)  * befides  all  this,  blan- 
kets fhould  continually  be  warming,  fo  as 
to  preferve  a warmth  of  the  body. 

If  he  is  fortunately  brought  to  life,  put 
him  diredlly  into  a warm  bed,  and  give  him 
a dofe  of  the  fever  powder,  and  let  him  drink 
freely  of  good  fage  punch,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a perfpiration,  which  is  here  very  requi- 
fite. 

No.  V. 

Take  fage  about  a pugil  (that  is  as  much  as 
you  can  well  take  betwixt  three  fingers)  on 
this  pour  boiling  water,  one  quart',  to  which  add 
fugar . and  good  old  famaica  rum,  fufficient  to 
make  it  agreeable,  but  not  too  firongi  Or  in- 
ftead  of  this  give  him  fome  mulled  wine. 
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A fever  always  attends  a patient  after  the 
recovery  of  Drowning;  therefore  care  Ihould 
be  taken  when  he  is  brought  to  himfelf, 
that  he  is  not  over  heated  by  liquOr;  as  this  is 
liable  tothrow  him  intoa  difeafe  as  dangerous 
as  the  narrow  chance  he  has  juft  efcaped. 

Should  however  the  above  methods  not 
fucceed,  you  muft  not  defpair.  If  the  lungs,  or 
the  larynx  feem  fo  contracted  that  it  appears 
impoffible  to  blow  breath  into  him  by  the 
mouth,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  bronchotomyi 
that  is,  opening  the  wind-pipe  betwixt  the 
third  and  fourth  cartilage;  to  which  a man 
fhould  put  his  mouth  and  inflate  the  lungs ; the 
throat  Ihould  be  tickled  with  a feather,  a little 
pepper  blown  up  the  noftrils  and  the  body  here 
and  there  fcratched  with  pins,  or  fmall 
wounds  made  in  the  legs  and  arms,  and  plen- 
tifully rubbed  with  fait.  If  there  is  fait 
enough  to  do  it,  the  patient  ought  to  be  co- 
vered all  over. 

We  have  inftances  that  patients,  after  two 
hours  application,  have  been  brought  to  life 
again;  therefore  every  means  poffible  fhould  be 
tried.  Of  all  the  various  ftimulants,  fait,  or  pot- 
aflies,  is  the  beft;  fpirits  muft  not  be  made  ufe 
of,  nor  indeed  vinegar,  in  the  time  of  recovery; 
as  that  is  liable  to  congeal  the  blood,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  circulation,  till  the  recovery  is 
procured;  when  the  fage  punch,  or  mulled 
wine,  or  fome  other  cordial  may  be  proper. 
Spirits  of  hartftiorn,  if  it  is  on  board  may  alfo, 
with  propriety,  be  held  to  the  nofe,  or  poured 
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a little  down  the  throat,  as  that  is  ftimulating, 
but  not  coagulating. 

When  at  length  tlie  patient  has  recovered, 
let  him  take  the  foremcntioned  draught  No. 
IV.  as  alfp  the  warm  fage  punch  No.  V.  and 
take  all  pohible  care  for  his  recovery.— If 
Bronchotomy  was  obliged  to  be  performed, 
let  the  wound  carefully  be  walhed,  clofed,  and 
drefs’d  with  dry  linti  over  which  lay  a com- 
prefs  /with  warm  claret  intermixed  with  cam- 
phor fpirits ; and  the  more  to  favour  the  heal- 
ing, let  his  head  conftantly  be  inclined ; reft 
fliould  alfo  be  promoted  as  much  as  poftible, 
for  which  purpofe  8 or  10  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum  will  be  very  proper;  likewife  filence 
Ihould  be  ftridly  impofed  on  him  ; and  that 
ftiould  be  a material  object  to  be  obferved,  by 
thofe  who  tend  him.  In  every  refpecft  elfe,  let 
him  be  treated  as  is  directed  under  the  head 
of  fevers  and  other  circumftances,  as  they 
ftiall  occur. 

Here  then  I fhall  conclude  this  ledlure, 
and  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  as  mankind 
are  ever  liable  to  accidents,  particularly  that 
clafs  I have  here  devoted  myfelf  to  ferve,  it 
behoves  us  ever  to  be  provided  with  preconfi- 
derations,  that  we  may  be  always  ready  to  give 
our  friendly  aftiftance  in  the  hour  of  diftrefs. 
In  time  of  need,  the  mind  is  too  much  hurried 
to  read  with  any  attention ; and  dangers  par- 
ticularly from  accidents  admits  of  no  delay. 
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The  prudent  Teaman,  efpecially  the  father 
of  his  Crew  will  therefore  make  himfelf  ac- 
quainted with  all  thefe  circumftances  in  his 
hours  of  tranquillity,  by  which  he  may  ever 
be  ready  with  his  friendly  aid,  and  receive  the 
bleffing  of  him  that  is  benefited  by  his  Hu- 
manity and  generous  care. 
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LECTURE  IV 

o N 

EXTERNAL  DISEASES, 

AND  their 

CURE. 


IN  this  lecture  I fliall  treat  of  external  dif- 
orders,  which  may  take  their  origin  either 
from  injuries,  or  from  internal  acrimony  of 
habit  j for  whatever  difturbs  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy,  prevents  the  natural  order  of  the  fi- 
bres, and  thofe  again  when  in  dilorder,  cor- 
rupt the  fluids. 

Be  the  caufes  what  they  will,  certain  it  is, 
that  there  is  a ftridt  connexion  between  the 
external  and  the  internal  parts,  to  which  due 
regard  ought  ever  to  be  paid.  I fliall  with- 
out delay  proceed  to  their  various  kinds. 
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SECT.  I. 

Of  Injlamnafion. 

WHEN  either  the  folids  are  fo  injured 
that  they  will  not  tranfmit  the  circu- 
lation with  their  natural  freedom  j or  when 
the  humours  are  become  fo  acrimonious,  as  to 
conftrid;  the  fmall  tubes,  that  part  of  the 
fluids  becomes  confined  in  them,  there  mufl; 
then  of  courfe  be  an  obflrudlion  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  fluids,  thence  accumulation  mufl: 
follow  and  confequently  fwell  the  parts.  And 
this  is  the  nature  of  an  inflammation. 

The  blood  being  obflirudted,  the  parts  mufl: 
naturally  fwell;  the  blood  being  forced  into 
the  fmall  lymphatic  vefiels,  thence  proceed 
therednefs;  and  laftly,  from  the  veflTels  being 
diftended  and  irritated  by  the  ftagnated  hu- 
mours, proceeds  the  pain. 

An  inflammation  terminates  three  diiferent 
ways.  When  the  folids  relax,  or  the  fluids 
become  attenuated,  fo  that  the  accumulated 
humours  difperfe,  and  are  admitted  a free 
circulation  again,  it  is  termed  a refoluikn,  and 
this  is  the  befl:  and  mofl:  favourable  way  for 
an  inflamed  and  tumified  part  to  termih  te. 

When  fome  of  the  fmall  velTels  by  the 
over-ftretching  of  their  contained  humours 
break,  together  with  the  lymphatic  vefiels, 

and 
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and  the  extravafated  blood  intermixed  with 
lymph  is  converted  into  matter,  it  is  termed 
a fuppuration ; this  is  alfo  a favourable  way 
of  termination,  provided  the  matter  is  pro- 
perly conco<2:ed  and  difcharged,  and  the  parts 
properly  healed  up  again.  And  this  ought  to 
be  the  fccond  indication  when  the  firfl  does 
not  fucceed. 

When  however  the  imprifoned  humours 
inclofed  by  their  tubul®  are  infpiffated,  and 
mix  irregularly  with  the  folids  that  contain 
them,  obftinate  tumours  are  apt  to  enfue. 
.This  is  the  third  kind  of  termination,  and 
fliould  be  avoided  if  poffible  j for  it  either  be- 
comes tedious,  or  occahons  malignant  ulcers  ; 
which  in  glandulous  parts  are  the  fird  foun- 
dation of  cancers. 

But,  when  the  humours  that  are  obdruufted 
gets  malignantly  corrupted  into  a pernicious 
acrimony,  and  ftimulate  the  diftended  folids, 
fo  that  they  ftretch  beyond  their  natural  tone, 
without  admitting  any  circulation,  the  parts 
become  infufferably  painful;  the  patient  is 
reftlefs,  anxious,  and  attended  with  an  acute 
fever;  the  humours  become  offenfive  and 
foetid,  and  the  parts  at  length  turn  of 
a livid  colour,  and  this  is  then  called  a 
gangrene.  Gradually  the  parts  begin  to 
purify  and  grow  black,  the  humours  acquire 
a cadaverous  fcetor,  the  folids  lofe  their 
natural  texture,  and  die.  This  is  called  a 

fpha- 
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fphacelus,  or  mortification;  and  unlefs  the  mor- 
tified parts  are  removed  from  the  found, 
death  muft  inevitably  be  the  confequence. 

Thefe  are  the  different  terminations  of  in- 
flammation; and  whether  the  caufe  is  from 
external  injuries,  or  from  internal  acrimony, 
the  indication  muft  ever  be  the  fame.  I fhall 
confider  each  feparately. 

Of  Refolution. 

INFLAMMATION  that  attends  wounds, 
contufions,  &c.  fliould  bedifperfed  by  the 
application  I have  already  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  ledlures,  viz.  camphorated fpirit  (A), 
or  linement  of  foap  (B),  the  firft  fuits  beft 
the  fleftiy  part,  and  the  latter  the  inflamma- 
tion on  the  joints  and  tendinous  parts.  But 
when  with  the  inflammation  a wound  is 
compounded;  and  is  obftru(fted  in  its  fuppu- 
ration,  recourfe  fhould  be  had  to  poultices; 
as  thereby  the  fibres  may  be  the  more  re- 
laxed, fo  that  the  ulcer  rhay  the  freer  dif- 
charge  the  matter,  thence  drain  the  inflamed 
part  of  the  obftrufled  humour,  and  confe- 
quently  remove  the  caufe  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. 
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Of  Suppuration. 

WHEN  an  inflammation  arifes  from  an 
internal  caufe,  there  generally  is  fome 
acrimonious  humour  that  wants  to  be  dif- 
charged ; in  this  cafe  refolvents  is  not  al- 
ways fafe,  as  it  is  ever  apt  to  increafe  the 
the  pain  and  inflammation.  Of  that  kind 
are  the  boils  and  fwellings  under  the  arm- 
pits,  hams,  and  other  parts.  In  this  cafe, 
poultices  fliould  be  applied  as  warm  as  pof- 
flble ; the  ingredients  may  be  oatmeal,  or  bif- 
cuit  powdered,  honey  and  a little  butter,  warm 
and  largely  applied.  When  the  fwelling  inr 
creafes,  grows  red,  and  acquires  a top,  toge- 
ther with  conftant  throbbing,  it  is  a fign  that 
matter  is  forming,  which  is  the  more  con- 
firmed by  its  growing  foft.  -When  the  fluc- 
tuation of  matter  is  acftually  felt,  and  that 
the  top  becomes  fomewhat  of  a black  and 
yellow  colour,  it  then  is  mature  for  being 
opened,  in  order  to  let  out  the  matter,  which 
is  befl;  performed  with  a lancet : this  being 
done,  apply  the  poultices  again.  And  when 
the  matter  is  fully  difcharged,  lay  on 
the  diachylon  plaifter,  in  order  to  heal  up  the 
part.  Should  however  an  ulcer  be  the  refult, 
it  mufl:  then  be  treated  accordingly,  as  will 
|)e  diredled  under  that  head. 
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Of  fumours. 


HEN  inflammations  will  neither  dif- 


perfe  nor  come  to  fuppuration,  it  is 
apt  to  form  hard  tumours;  lometimes  they 
are  indolent,  at  other  times  very  painful.  In 
this  cafe,  nothing  is  better  applied,  than  mer- 
curial plaifter  (21),  and  efpecially  if  there  is 
any  venereal  taint  in  the  habit.  At  the  fame 
time,  whenever  tumours  are  difperfing,  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  ufe  internal  medicines,  in 
order  to  correft  the  acrimony,  and  a purge 
now  and  then,  in  order  to  incline  the  hu- 
mours to  be  carried  off.  If,  however,  they 
incline  to  fuppuration,  poultices  fhould  be 
again  applied  ; and  to  bring  them  fooner  to  a 
head,  purges  fhould  be  omitted,  till  after  the 
matter  is  difcharged. 


A Mortification  has  two  degrees  j gan- 
grene, the  beginning,  and  fphacelus  the 
com  pleated  mortification.  When  an  inflam- 
mation will  neither  difperfe,  fuppurate,  nor 
become  indurated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
creafe  with  a burning  inflammation,  and  is 
prodigious  painful ; when  the  fwelling  con- 
tinually increafes,  the  parts  become  uncom- 
monly tender,  attended  with  a numbnefs ; the 
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colour  changing  from  a fiery  red  into  a livid  a(h 
colour,  and  the  cuticula  feems  to  feparate  on 
the  touch,  a gangrene  has  commenced.  In  this 
melancholy  cafe  there  is  no  time  to  lofe. — 
Apply  the  following  powerful  medicine, 
which  in  a gangrene,  and  even  a fphacelus, 
has  proved  beneficial  to  a miracle. 

No.  IV. 

‘Take Mercurial  Ointment  (P)  one  ounce ; Calo- 
mel (N)  and  Powder’d  Precipitate  {O)  of  each 
one  drachm',  Oil  of  Pepper  mint  if  one  drachm  i 
them.  Spread  this  upon  a rag,  and  apply  it  to  the 
gangrenous  part. 

If  a fphacelus  has  commenced,  the  fkin 
turned  livid,  attended  with  a cadaverous  fce- 
ture,  and  feems  to  the  touch  to  be  rotten,  it 
mufi:  be  fcarified  to  the  quick  with  the  lancet, 
and  then  the  above  remedy  applied.  But  if 
it  has  already  reached  the  bone,  (which  a mor- 
tification foon  will)  and  feems  to  make  a ra- 
pid progrefs,  all  external  remedies  are  of  little 
avail,  and  nothing  but  amputating  the  limb 
can  fave  life.  But  as  that  operation  ought  to 
be  performed  by  a fkilful  furgeon,  I fhall 
therefore  omit  it  herej  only  obferve,  that  there 
are  very  few  cafes,  but  that  this  dreadful 
cataftrophe  may  be  prevented,  if  timely  afllft- 
ance  is  given. 

To  conclude  this  fe(5lion,  I think  it  requi- 
fite  to  obfervcj  that  a gangrene  and  fphace- 
lus, or  mortification,  is  far  from  being  fo 
often  the  cafe  as  many  from  the  pain  they 

undergo 
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undergo,  are  apt  to  perfuade  themfclves.  A 
common  boil,  whilft  it  is  in  an  inflamed  ftate, 
is  fometimes  fo  very  painful  as  to  put  the  pa- 
tient in  a fever,  and  will  be  exceflivcly  tender. 
But,  notwithflanding,  a fuppuration  is  the 
refult. 

A gangrene  and  mortification  is  only  to  be 
dreaded,  when  a whole  limb  is  inflamed,  fuch 
as  an  arm,  a leg.  See.  When  the  inflamma- 
tion is  dreadful,  that  the  blood  can  find  no 
paflage  at  all,  but  is  obftrufted  on  all  fides, 
then  the  part  mufl;  naturally  die,  and  be- 
come cadaverous.  The  caufe  of  this  mif- 
fortune  may  be  either  a heavy  contufion,  a 
compound  frafture,  a gun-fhot  wound,  or  an 
internal  malignity  of  the  bone  itfelf  j and  as 
a caution,  I mufl:  alfo  add,  that  pricking  a 
tendon  in  bleeding  may  occafion  this  dread- 
ful malady. 

There  is  another  kind  of  mortification 
which  proceeds  from  a bad  habit  of  body,  a 
poornefs  of  conflitution,  or  when  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood  is  corrupted  by  the  feurvy. 
This  ihail  be  taken  notice  of  in  its  proper 
place. 


SECT. 
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S E C T.  II. 

OJ  Ulcerations. 

This  is  a part  of  furgery  that  many  pre- 
tend  to,  but  what  very  few  really  un~ 
derftand.  There  are  however  laws  in  the  ani- 
mal oeconomy,  which  when  they  are  violated, 
leads  us  to  trace  its  many  evil  confequences. 

An  ulcer  is  a dilTolution  of  folids,  occa- 
lioned  by  acrimonious  humours,  which  not 
only  a<5l  fpontaneoully  upon  each  other,  but 
prevert  the  remaining  circulating  part  from 
the  formation  of  unnatural  fubftances 

Exulceration,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  is  what 
every  part  of  the  animal  fabric  is  fubjedt  to ; 
from  the  external  furface,  to  the  very  fub- 
llance  of  the  bone  itfelf.  In  this  fenfe,  every 
eruption,  as  well  as  the  carius  of  the  bones 
come  under  that  denomination ; but  more 
particularly,  the  corruption  of  the  fofter 
parts  on  the  furface  of  our  body,  is  here  the 
fubjedl. 

I lhall  not  enter  into  a detail  of  the  many 
kinds  of  ulcers  generally  enumerated  ; they 
have  all  in  common  an  corruptive  acrimony, 
and  a dippraved  accretion  of  excrelTence  in  thcif 
nature;  which  differ  only,  according  to  the 
parts  ulcerated,  and  the  habit  of  bptly ; and  I 
• ha'  • 
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have  ever  found  in  my  pradlice,  that  one  proper 
method  ferves  for  all ; I {hall  therefore  in  a 
fimple  manner  give  fuch  diredlions  as  ^vill 
ever  be  attended  with  fuccefs. 

The  principal  intention  is  to  correft  the 
malignity  of  the  humour  peculiar  to  ulcers;  to 
bring  them  into  a good  fuppuration,  and  na- 
ture, all  kind  Nature!  will  perform  the  reft. 

When  an  ulcer  is  inflamed  all  round,  filled 
up  with  fungous  fubftance,  of  various  co- 
lours, the  matter  thin,  ferous,  and  is  very 
foetid  ; then  firft  walh  the  fore  gently  with 
fome  good  foap  fuds,  or  let  the  part  ulcerat- 
ed be  fteeped  in  it  for  fome  little  time,  which 
will  draw  out  the  malignity;  then  apply  the 
following  drefling : 

Take  the  powder  of  burn’d  Allum  (i7)> 
and  with  a little  lint  dab  it  all  over  the  fun- 
gous part,  then  fpread  a pledget  of  the  falve 
mentioned  in  gun-ftiot  wounds.  No.  I.  and 
over  which  apply  a good  warm  poultice  there 
alfo  mentioned.  Let  this  drefling  be  repeated 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  till  the  inflammation 
ceafes,  and  the  fungous  fubftance  becomes 
reduced;  when  then,  thewafhing,  the  allum 
and  poultice  may  be  left  off,  but  the  mention- 
ed falve  continued  till  the  fore  looks  of  a pale 
red,  and  begins  all  round  the  edge  to  heal  up. 

Cleanlinefs  is  very  commendable  ; but  in 
this  cafe,  when  a fore  looks  well,  the  matter 
becomes  of  a pale  yellow;  wiping  fhould  be 
very  fpariogly ; and  then,  drefling  once  a day 

(the 
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(the  morning)  is  full  fufhcient ; for  by  wip- 
ing, and  often  meddling  with  it,  the  fmall 
granulations  of  the  fiefh  is  hindered  from 
growing,  and  healing  is  retarded. 

A fore  leg  is  very  troublefome,  and  very 
often  attended  with  pain  and  expence,  to  no 
purpofe.  It  generally  fwells,  is  inflamed  and 
troublefome  at  night.  Let  the  leg  be  bathed 
every  night,  (with  the  open  fore)  in  fome 
good  warm  foap  fuds ; or  inftead  of  that,  take 
what  you  can  have  plenty  of,  namely,  fea 
water.  If  you  can  have  it  warm,  it  is  well, 
if  not,  make  ufe  of  it  cold,  rather  half  a 
dozen  times  of  the  day,  than  omitting  it  al- 
together; and  by  dreffing  the  leg  as  before 
direded  you’ll  have  reafon  to  thank  me  for 
my  good  advice. 

Sometimes  the  bone  is  afFedted ; in  which 
cafe,  the  cure  with  the  beft  dreffing  in 
the  world  will  frequently  be  tedious.  A 
fore  of  this  kind  will  not  heal  till  the  bone 
has  difcharged  a fcale,  (termed  exfoliation) 
But  tedious  as  it  is,  very  often  it  is  made 
more  fo,  by  unneceiTary  trouble.  Without 
intending  to  give  offence  to  my  brother  fur- 
geons,  I have  frequently  feen  bad  confe- 
quences  attending  methods  taught  with  di- 
ligence in  hofpital^  ; take  my  word  for  it,  you 
will  do  no  good  with  your  fcraping  tools, 

throw 
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throw  them  over  board,  and  you’ll  fucceed 
better  than  ufing  them  in  this  cafe. 

The  bones,  though  the  hardeft,  are  the 
moft  delicate  parts  in  the  whole  body  ; but 
when  it  is  alfefted,  nature  forms  a new  peri- 
oftium  over  the  found  part,  and  gradually 
pufhes  forward  the  decayed  fcale.  This  won- 
derful work  is  performed  by  nature  only, 
and  mull  not  be  difturbed.  By  fcraping, 
and  boring  of  it,  the  tender  perioftium  will 
only  be  molefted,  the  found  bone  will  become 
foul  again,  and  fo  you  may  go  on  for  ever  j 
and  I never  faw  a fore  of  that  kind  healed  up 
by  this  improper  method,  till  nature  over- 
powered art,  or  the  furgeon  was  tired  with 
fcraping,  perforating,  &c.  but  I have  known 
many  amputations  in  confequence  of  it,  and 
many  lives  loft  in  confequence  of  that 
again  ; yet  there  is  no  rule  without  exception. 
There  are  cafes  where  operations  of  that  kind 
on  the  bones  is  required;  but  that  ought  to  be 
referred  to  a j udicious  and  experienced  furgeon. 

When  the  fore  remains  fungous,  the  proud 
flefh  fprouts  out  in  little  bunches,  and  the 
matter  is  muddy  and  {linking,  it  is  almoft  a 
fure  fign  the  bone  is  foul ; and  if  you  exa- 
mine with  a probe,  you  may  generally  feel  it, 
or  even  fee  it,  and  the  bone,  is  fometimes 
black,  brown,  &c.  and  generally  very  rough 
on  the  furface.  In  fuch  a cafe,  continue  the 
drefling  as  before  obferved,  and  frequently 

examine 
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examine  whether  the  fcale  loofens ; at  the 
fame  time  examine  (not  too  roughly)  which 
way  the  fcale  inclines,  alfo  the  bignefs  of  it ; 
and  if  there  is  a probability  of  extracting  it, 
fo  that  the  fungofity  only  ftops  it,  then 
freely  ufe  a biftoury  to  make  way  for  it ; but 
in  this  be  not  in  too  great  a hurry,  for  care 
Ihould  be  taken  (as  I have  faid  above)  not  to 
extract  the  fcale,  till  the  feparation  from 
the  frefh  bone  is  mature. 

If  an  ulcer  is  .finous,  injeCl  in  the  finus, 
a mixture  of  burnt  allum  and  water,  viz. 

No.  VII. 

^ake  water  two  ounces  j burnt  allum  (17)  two 
drachms  j mix  them  well  for  injeSiion.  After 
two  or  three  dreffings  with  this,  injeCt  the 
ant  acrid  injeSlion. 

No.  VIII. 

'Take  two  ounces  of  watery  with  one  fcruple  of 
calomeUfV)y  as  i have  defcribed  in  my  treatife 
on  the  venereal  difeafe. 

This  is  the  proper  management  of  ulcers 
in  general,  and  will  ever  be  attended  with 
fuccefs,  even  in  the  moft  inveterate  kind. 
In  venereal  ulcers,  the  mercurial  ointment 
with  the  precipitate,  may  be  applicable,  ef- 
pecially  in  fhankers.  I Ihall  therefore  end 
this  feClion,  for  having  direCled  the  manage- 
ment of  the  worft  of  ulcers,  the  infe- 
rior kind  will  of  courfe  yield  to  the  fame 
method. 


SECT. 
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SECT  III. 

Of  Dfeqfes  of  the  Skin. 

UNDER  this  head  I fliall  confider  all 
kinds  of  breaking  out,  exclufive  of  that, 
which  attends  inflammatory  and  acute  fevers, 
as  they  are  all  of  one  nature,  and  will  all  yeild 
to  one  method  of  cure. — All  proceed  from 
a corrupted  humour,  which  nature  endeavours 
to  expell  from  the  body,  by  driving  them 
to  the  furface,  as  that  is  the  leafl;  refifting  part. 

Of  the  Itch. 

THE  itch  may  either  proceed  from  origi- 
nal acrimony,  or  it  may  be  catched  from 
a meflf-mate  who  is  infedted  with  the  difeafe. 
In  itfelf  it  is  of  different  kinds,  but  the  di- 
verfity  in  this  refpedl  depends  principally  oil 
the  habit  of  body  afflidled  with  it.  Some- 
times it  is  dry,  fcaly,  and  attended  with  very 
great  itching  j in  that  cafe,  it  proceeds  gene- 
rally from  a fcorbutic  habit,  and  is  attended 
with  a flow  inward  fever.  Sometimes  it  is 
more  moift,  and  utters  itfelf  with  bladders  all 
about  the  hands,  particularly  betwixt  the 
fingers,  and  a fuflicient  teflimony  of  the 
diforder.  The  principal  indication  is  to  pu- 
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rify  the  blood;  and  in  the  mean  time  recourfe 
may  be  had  to  external  means.  A purge  is 
firfl  requifite. 

No.  IX. 

^ake  powder  of  jalap  (R)  one  fcruple  j calomel 
(N)  three  grains y mix  it  with  a little  fugar  and 
water,  and  let  the  patient  take  it  early  in  the 
morning,  working  it  off  with  balm  or  any  other 
tea\  after  this  fome  pills  may  be  made  of 
calomel. 

No.  X. 

fake fomach  powder  two  fcruples,  calo- 

mel (N)  one  fcruple-,  fugar  about  one  fcruple-, 
mix  them,  and  with  a few  drops  of  water  make 
it  into  a mqfs,  and  divide  it  into  twenty  pills. 
Of  which  let  him  take  one  every  morning 
and  night. 

Externally  make  ufe  of  the  following : 

No.  XI. 

fake  furner  s-cerat  (K)  two  ounces 
Precipitate  (O)  two  drachms-, 
mix  them. 

Let  this  be  fparingly  rubb’d  on  the  itchy 
part;  if  it  fhould  be  too  hard,  mix  with  it  a lit- 
tle fweet  oil.  When  the  pills  are  all  ufed,  ano- 
ther purge  like  the  former  may  be  given ; af- 
ter which  if  requifite,  a few  of  the  fame 
pills,  one  every  night,  will  not  be  amifs. 
Should  it  be  very  obftinate,  a little  mercuri- 
al ointment  (P)  about  one  drachm  to  the 
above  quantity  may  be  added ; particularly  if 
the  fhip  is  in  a warm  climate.  Should  thefe 
medicines  feem  to  alfed:  the  mouth,  as  peo- 
ple 
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pie  vary  much  in  this  refpeft,  a purge  will 
fet  all  to  rights  again.  This  is  a fafe  and 
expeditious  method  of  curing  the  ranked;  itch, 
even  of  the  word:  kind.  If  however  there 
is  a fever  attending,  a few  fever  powders  (L) 
Ihould  be  given  Vv^hen  going  to  reft,  in  order 
to  promote  perfpiration  j at  the  fame  time 
uftng  the  before  mentioned  medicines.  In 
regard  to  the  fcorbutic  itch,  that  I fliall  take 
notice  of,  under  the  title  of  that  diforder. 
D iring  the  cure  of  the  itch,  a decoction  of 
the  JaPJafras  (14)  ftiould  be  drank,  as  that  is  a 
great  purifier  of  the  blood. 

Of  Boils. 

Boils  are  fometimes  very  troublefome, 
and  at  times  exquifitely  painful;  efpeci- 
ally  when  they  are  on  tendinous  parts : they 
are  always  a fign  of  foul  blood,  and  nature 
very  often  that  way  frees  the  body  from  dif- 
eafes.  They  may  frequently  be  difperfed  in 
the  beginning  of  their  coming,  by  prefling, 
and  gently  pinching  them : but  unlefs  they 
are  very  numerous,  fuch  a method  is  unfafe.; 
becaufe  it  forces  into  the  blood  again  what 
natuie  endeavours  to  difcharge.  The  beft 
method  is  to  bring  them  to  a head  as  foon  as 
poflible,  to  which  purpofe  I fliall  here  re- 
commend a pafte  that  is  very  powerful. 

No.  XII. 

T'ake  oatmeal  and  make  it  into  a pqjie  with 
honey  (E);  this  will fpeedily  ripen  them^  andfa^ 
cilitate  the  colleSlion  of  matter. 


Should 
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Should  the  boil  not  open  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, and  matter  Ihould  be  obferved  to  fluc- 
tuate in  it,  open  it  with  the  incifion  lancet  j 
and  continue  with  your  honey  pafle,  till 
the  core  is  difeharged ; when  the  diachylon 
flaijier  will  heal  it  up. 


Of  Ring  Worms,  Daw  Worms,  dec.  See. 

These  are  very  troublefome,  and  though 
at  firfl;  they  feem  but  infignificant,  very 
often  they  lay  the  foundation  to  flrubborn 
evils.  In  fadt  they  are  but  a peculiar  kind  of 
itchj  and  the  very  fame  remedy  that  is 
recommended  above  for  the  itch,  is  equally 
powerful  to  remove  this  : vi'hat  neceflity 
is  there  then,  of  increafing  words  with  a 
tedious  defeription  of  their  various  appear- 
ances i fince  they  will  all  yield  to  one  fub- 
ftantial  remedy  ? 

Of  the  Morbis  Pedicularis,  or,  Loujy  Dfeafe. 

IT  is  an  unhappy  circumftance  on  board  a 
fhip,  when  a man  is  afilidted  with  this 
filthy  diftemperj  and  fuch  a man  is  as  per- 
niefous  to  a Ihip’s  crew,  as  a rotten  Iheep  in 
a whole  herd.  If  it  proceeds  from  a lazy 
filthinefs  of  body,  a gentle  walhing  with  a 
good  fcrubbing-brulh,  and  rubbing  the  back 

E with 
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with  the  boatfwain’s  towel,*  is  a pretty  a* 
mufement  enough  to  circulate  the  blood  and 
to  excite  cleaniinefs.  But  fometimes  this  dif» 
order  has  its  feat  in  the  very  blood  itfelf, 
and  that  filthy  vermin  v/ill  breed  under  the 
Ikin,  and  eat  their  way  through,  by  clufters.-- 
I have  opened  boils  as  big  as  pigeons  eggSj 
from  which  large  bunches  of  lice  have  fol-^ 
lowed  the  lancet. 

Thefe  patients  are  in  every  refpe(5t  wretch- 
ed, and  are  adually  objeds  of  pity.  They 
generally  have  a pale,  fnllen,  heavy,,  hlif. 
darved,  cowardly,  in  fiiort  a loufy,  look ; ha- 
bitually lazy*  and  feem  to  be  void  of  every 
manly  paffioUj  neither  good  nor  ill-natured j 
and  are  Simulated  by  nothing  but  pufilani- 
mity;  and  as  they  feetn  neither  tick  nor 
well,  I fay  they  are  objeds  both  of  pity  and 
contempt;  though  the  latter  is  unjuft,  be- 
caufe  they  cannot  help  it. 

The  reafon  of  all  this  wretchednefs  is  be-* 
caufe  the  blood  is  degenerated  into  a lifelefs 
mafs  of  pituitous  corruption;  and  wants  that 
fpirit  which  gives  a relifii  to  life.  Hence 
we  fee  in  this  one  inftance,  how  much  the 
mental  faculties  depend  upon  the  date  of  the 

Body.  . - 

In  order  to  cure  this  unhappy  patient,  the 
blood  mud  be  purified,  and  the  whole  ^dem 

* A cat  of  nine  tails. 

dimii- 
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Or,  Lousy  Disease. 

Simulated  to  a brifk  circulation.  Notning  lefs 
than  mercury  will  do  the  one,  and  ftimulants 
together  with  exercife,  efFedl  the  other. 

In  the  firft  place  give  hiih  the  following 
medicine. 

No.  XIII. 

^ake  ipecocuanha  (S)  one  fcruplei  jalap  fR) 
ten  grams  y calomel,  (N)  four  grains  y make  it 
into  a draught  or  bolus. 

Let  him  take  this  in  a morning  upon  l 
fading  ftomach,  and  let  hirri  drink  plenty  of 
chamomile  tea  after  every  vomitting;  then 
give  him  the  following  eledluary. 

No.  XIV. 

l!ake  lenitive  eleSluary  (I.)  two  ounces-,  black 
pepper  powdered,  two  drachms-,  calomel  (N),  one 
fcruple  -,  mix  them. 

Of  this  let  hini  take  every  liiorning  one 
tea  fpoonful;  upon  Which  let  him  rub  him- 
felf  all  over  with  the  mercurial  cloth  aS  fol- 
lows, till  he  comes  by  this  exercife  into  a 
breathing  fweat,  at  lead  for  an  hour;  and  for 
the  red  of  the  day  keep  him  in  continual 
exercife. 

No.  XV. 

Hhe  mercurial  cloth. 

Hake  a cloth  or  rag  as  much  as  half  a yard 
fquare,  upon  which  fpread  one  ounce  of  mercurial 
' ointment  -,  let  the  patient  work  this  into  the  cloth 
with  his  hands,  fo  that  it  is  equally  all  over  alike. 

With  this  cloth  let  him  rub  his  wrids, 

arms. 
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arms,  flioulders,  top  of  . his  head,  his  back, 
knees,  waift,  thighs,  and  legs ; and  continue 
this  rubbing  once  every  morning  with  the 
fame  cloath  for  a whole  month,  putting  the 
cloth  in  his  pocket  when  he  has  done. 

His  fores  may  be  dreffed  with  the  above  oint- 
ment No.  XI.  Thedecodtion  of  faffafras,  and 
a dram  of  fpirits,  with  a little  Turlington  s 
Balfam  after  his  morning’s  exercife,  will  prove 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  cure.  This  is  the 
method  I have  purfued  with  this  filthy  difor- 
der ; and  I have  fucceeded  to  my  mofi:  fan- 
guine  expedlations.  And  by  this,  1 have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  be  the  means  of  making 
men  again,  of  wretches  that  were  a burden 
to  themfelves,  and  a nuifance  to  the  people 
that  were  obliged  to  aflbciate  with  them. 


SECT  IV. 

Of  Promfcuous  Diforders. 

HAving  thus  treated  on  the  mofi:  material 
ailments  that  want  immediate  affifiiance, 
I fhall  in  this  fedtion  confider  promifcuous 
diforders,  that  have  no  relation  to  each  other; 
but  fet  them  down  as  they  occur  to  my 
memory. 


Of 
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Of  the  'Tooth- Ach. 


HOSE  who  have  experienced  the  tooth- 


ach,  beft  know  how  much  they  have 
wifhed  for  eafe.  No  man  can  preferve  at- 
tention to  his  affairs,  who  has  bodily  pain; 
and  a fevere  tooth-ach  is  enongh  to  difturb 
both  body  and  mind. — But  what  is  to  be 
done  ? 

Tooth-achs  are  of  two  kinds  ; — It  may 
either  proceed  from  cold,  or  from  a decayed 
tooth,  or  from  both.  If  the  tooth  is  de- 
cayed, the  fooner  you  have  it  out  the 
better;  but  if  your  tooth  is  found,  then 
it  is  as  unreafonable  to  draw  it,  as  it  would 
be  to  fling  you  over-board,  becaufe  you  feel 
the  pain.  In  regard  to  drawing  the  tooth, 
take  this  direction . 


OBSERVE  firft*  what  tooth  it  is;  and 
Ihift  the  hook  on  the  key  inflrunient  ac- 
cordingly. Ordinarily  the  hook  is  to  be  in- 
fide,  and  the  comb  outfide.  When  this  is 
adjufted,  wrap  a little  rag  on  the  comb  of 
the  key,  fo  that  it  may  bear  a little  foftly  on 
the  gums — Then  feat  the  patient  fteady  on 
a chair  or  chefl,  (and  if  he  is  a coward,  let 
fomebody  hold  his  hands,  but  a man  of  fpi- 
rit  will  not  want  this  officioufncfs)  place 
yourfelf  right  before  him — then  fix  the  in- 
ifrument  on  the  tooth,  the  hook  inwards, 
and  the  comb  outwards ; the  hook  on  the 


To  draw  a Tooth. 


tooth 
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tooth  clofe  to  the  gum,  puflied  a little  to- 
wards the  jaw-bone,  and  be  careful  that  yoii 
have  hold  but  of  one  tooth,  and  the  right  one. 

When  your  inftrument  is  fixed  as  gentle  as 
poffible,  without  giving  pain,  (for  if  you 
fumble  too  long,  and  give  pain,  you  intimi- 
date the  patient)  I fay  then,  when  you  have 
fixed  your  inftrument  properly  on  all  fides,  fq 
that  you  have  the  condemned  tooth,  and  no 
more ; then  Ihift  your  hand  fo,  that  you  may 
have  a good  and  firm  hold,  allowing  for  the 
turning  of  your  hand. — Thus  being  readyj^ 
give  your  hand  a gradual,  and  Ileadfafl: 
turn,  and  wrench  the  tooth  out  of  its 
focket.  In  this  you  mufl;  be  calmly  refolute, 
neither  fpare  your  firength  if  requifite,  nor 
let  an  untimely  compaffion  get  the  better  of 
your  duty ; but  keep  your  hold  till  you  have 
performed  the  operation.  When  the  tooth  is 
out  of  its  focket,  it  will  fomcimes  hang  a litr 
tie  by  the  gum ; introduce  your  fingers,  and 
they  may  nimbly  perform  the  refl  if  requi- 
fite.  It  will  fometimes  happen,  efpecially 

by  the  grinders,  that  a little  of  the  jaw  bone 
follows,  fiicking  to  the  tooth  j — let  this  not 
frighten  you,  it  is  fometimes  irnpofiible  to 
avoid  it ; but  not  to  frighten  the  patient  with 
it,  pick  it  off  before  he  perceives  it. 

The  moment  the  tooth  is  out,  introduce 
your  thumb  and  fore  finger,  and  comprefs 
the  focket  of  the  drawn  tooth  ^ by  which  you 

replace 
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replace  every  thing  in  order  again  ; and  after 
which,  one  dram  of  good  old  ftingo,  for  waih- 
ing  the  mouth,  and  another  for  comforting  the 
heart,  will  make  the  patient  forget  all  the 
pain  he  felt  in  the  operation. 

This  method  is  certainly  the  moft  fub- 
ftantial  for  the  tooth-ach.  But  fometimes- 
this  is  not  practicable,  either  becaufe  that  the-' 
ftump  is  fo  rotted  as  not  to  fuffer  a hold ; or  that 
none  on  board  are  intrepid  or  capable  enough 
to  perform  the  operation  j in  this  cafe  a Pal- 
liative will  be  very  acceptable. — 'Turlington  s 
Balfam  (W),  upon  a little  lint  put  into  the 
hollow  tooth  will  frequently  give  eafe,  a 
little  Spirits  of  Wine  and  Camphor  (A),  or  if 
very  raging,  a little  Liquid  Laudanum  (T). 
But  as  I have  faid,  they  are  only  palliatives;  and 
neither  fpirits,  or  any  thing  elfe  can  be  de- 
pended upon  for  a certainty.  Sometimes 
flopping  up  the  hollow  tooth  with  wax,  with 
lead,  or  fometimes  putting  in  a little  falt- 
petre  will  give  eafe — each  method  may  do, 
and  each  method  may  fail : fo  that  fometimes 
if  the  tooth  is  not  extradled,  all  powerful  Pa- 
tience at  laft  mull  ftep  in  and  prove  the  bell 
dodlor,  till  nature  recovers,  and  comforts  th^ 
patient  with  the  balm  of  Eafe. 

Very  frequently  a cold  occafions  this 
troublefome  pain ; in  which  cafe  the  head 
Ihould  be  well  muffled  up,  in  order  to  bring 
pn  a perfpiration,  and  a biifter  behind  the  ear 

is 
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alfo  of  fingular  fer vice— rubbing  the  face  d- 
fo  with  fome  fpirits  of  wine  and  camphor 
is  of  great  benefit,  and  attention  fhould  be 
had,  if  there  be  any  fever  in  the  fyftem. 

Of  fore  Eyes. 

Bad  weather  fometimes  will  effedl  the 
eyes,  whence  they  will  become  raw  and 
blood  fiiot ; which  ought  to  be  remedied  in 
time,  in  order  to  prevent  further  inflammation. 
In  this  cafe  make  the  following  eye  water. 

No.  XVI. 

^ake  Alum,  One  Scruple. 

Fine  ^ugar.  Two  Scruples.- 
Spirit  of  Wine,  and  Campor  (A)  Ten  Drops. 
Frejh  Water,  Three  Ounces. 

Mix  them  in  a vial,  and  hang  it  up  fo  that 
it  may  fettle  then  pour  off  the  clear  into  another 
vial,  which  keep  for  ufe. 

Of  this  excellent  eye- water,  drop  a few 
drops  into  the  blood-fhot  eye,  which  in  a 

little  time,  will  bring  it  to  health  again. 

If  the  eye  lids  are  raw  and  inflamed,  T urners 
Cerate,  or  what  is  yet  better.  No.  XI.  which 
prove  very  beneficial. — Should  the  inflamma- 
tion be  very  heavy,  apply  the  following 
poultice,  from  which  you  may  expedt  great 
benefit. 

No.  XVII. 

Take  Oat -meal,  and  Sugar  powdered  an  equal 

quantity. 
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quantity y and  make  it  into  a poultice  with  the 
yolk  of  eggs ; upon  which  pour  a few  drops  of 
the  fpirit  of  Camphor. 

This  kind  of  poultice  you  will  find  very- 
cooling  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  in  order  to 
afluage  the  pain ; or  take  the  following. 

No,  XVIII. 

fake  the  white  of  an  egg  upon  a ftoney  or 
pewter  plate y which  rub  with  a piece  of  aliwiy  till 
you  get  a fine  white  cream^like  fuhfiance. 

This  is  a fine  cooling  application.  The 
Camphor  agrees  very  well  with  fome  people, 
but  with  others  it  will  not,  in  which  cafe  the 
laft  is  preferable  j or  thcfpirits  of  camphor  may 
be  rejedled  from  the  other  receipts. 

Of  the  Ear-.ijch. 

TH  E caufes  of  that  complaint  are 
many.  I fiiall  only  here  obferve  two 
kinds ; namely  that  proceeding  from  cold, 
and  that  which  is  occafioned  from  hardened 
ear  wax. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  be  very  cautious  how  you 
tamper  with  your  ears — a few  drops  of  the 
fpirit  of  Camphor  upon  a bit  of  lint,  and  that 
gently  put  into  the  ear,  wdll  fometimes  per- 
form great  benefit ; but  never  drop  any  thing 
confiderable  into  the  ear  itfelf;  it  is  frequently 
dangerous ; from  more  reafons  than  what 
I here  have  room  to  enter  into. 

In  cafes  where  the  ear  wax  is  hardened, 

put 
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pot  in  a little  flice  of  rujiy  bacoriy  or  a bit  of 
fat  banty  which  you  will  find  very  power* 
ful  in  foftening  the  ear  wax ; and  then 
with  gentlenefs  you  may  pick  them ; take 
care  however  not  to  go  too  deep.— — Ear-ach 
frequently  follows  a heavy  fit  of  ficknefs  j in 
which  cafe  you  can’t  do  any  thing  better  with 
fafety,  than  keeping  them  warm. 

Of  Hoarfemfsy  and  Sore  Throat, 

THere  are  many  degrees  of  this  ailment, 
I fliall  firft  mention  that  of  a common 
cold;  which  is  either  without  a fever,  or  only 
a flight  one. 

Immediately  on  perceiving  fymptoms  of 
a fore  throat,  a gargle  fliould  be  applied. 
This,  make  of  the  following  ingredients. 
No.  XIX. 

Take  vinegary  and  watery  each  four  ounces, 
,4lum  powdered  half  an  ounce. 

Honey  about  a good  fpoonful. 

This  gargle  fhould  be  ufed  two  or  three 

times  of  the  day if  it  is  warm,  it  is  fo 

much  the  more  powerful a mouthful 

at  a time  is  fufficient.  If  the  palate  is  down. 
No.  XX. 

Take  alum  powderedy  common  falty  of  each 
two  drams y black  pepper,  ten  grains,  mix  it  into 
a powder. 

Qf  this  powder  take  a little  on  the  tip  of 

your 
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your  fpatula,  and  apply  it  to  the  palate, 
when  it  will  immediately  Ihrink  up ; and  fre- 
quently make  the  perfon  who  before  was 
hoarfe,  fpeak  immediately  quite  clear  again 
with  a diftin<S  voice ; then  proceed  with  the 
gargle  as  above  diredted. 

But  if  the  fore  throat  is  of  a more  malig- 
nant nature,  the  parts  inflamed  and  fwelled, 
the  patient  feeming  almofl;  ftrangled,  and  at- 
tended with  a high  fever ; it  is  certainly  the 
quincey,  and  Ihould  be  treated  accordingly. 
In  this  cafe  you  mull  bleed  freely  and  re- 
peatedly, and  give  the  fever  powders,  as  will 
be  diredlcd  in  the  treatment  of  the  fever, 
and  the  management  of  the  quincey. 

The  gargle  notwith (landing  Ihould  be 
plentifully  ufed a bliftcring  plaifter  be- 

twixt the  Ihoulders,  and  if  need  requires,  on 
the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  bignefs  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  will  alfo  prove  of  Angular 
fervice  ; and  in  every  refpect  the  treatment, 
as  I fhall  obfefve  under  its  proper  head. 


SECT. 


( »J6  ) 

SECT.  V, 

Of  the  Venereal  Difeafe. 

T Have  written  and  publiflied  a full 
treatife  of  this  difeafe  ^ divided  in  three 
parts ; namely,  I.  An  anatomical  and  phyio- 
logical  defeription  of  the  genital  parts  of 
both  fexes.  II.  An  aetiological  enquiry  in 
the  various  ftages  of  this  difeafe.  III.  A true 
and  rational  method  of  cure.  Never thelefs  I 
fhall  here  concifely  give  a fafe  method  of  the 
cure,  in  its  various  local  degrees.  But  to 
thofe  who  would  wifh  to  know  more  circum- 
ftantial  the  true  nature  of  that  malady,  and 
of  the  anim.al  ceconomy,  I muft  refer  to  the 
above  treatife. 

The  venereal  difeafe  may  be  confidered  in 
different  degrees  \ namely  the  JirJi  and  fecond 
infe6lion. 

To  the  firfl,  I confider  the  gonorrhoea  or 
clap,  the  phimofis,  paraphimofis,  chordee,  pria- 
pifm,  {hankers,  dyfuria,  bubo,  fwelled  tefticles, 
and  venereal  excreffences,  in  their  various  de- 
grees, in  a local  ftate.  To  the  fecond  infec- 
tion, I conlider  thofe  difeafes  that  proceed 
from  the  venereal  virus,  infecting  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood  j namely  cutaneous  difeafes  ^ 
glandular  difeafes  •,  difeafes  of  the  bones;  dry 
pox ; and  the  confirmed  lues  itfelf. 


The 
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The  firfl:  infection  is  what  I fhall  here  brief- 
ly confider,  and  give  fuch  remedies,  which 
though  fimple  and  few,  will  prove  effica- 
cious. But  the  fecond  I {hall  here  only  con- 
fiider  in  the  general. 

Of  the  Gonorrhoea 

The  gonorrhoea  or  clap,  commences  with 
an  agreeable  tickling  in  the  urethra,  at- 
tended with  a thin  limpid  ouzing,  which  how- 
ever foon  degenerates  into  a difagreeable  pain. 
A difcharge  of  (harp  fetid  matter,  gradually 
commences  with  a fcalding  of  urine;  the  prae- 
puce  andglans  fometimes  fwells,  with  inflam- 
mation and  a painful  involuntary  eredlion, 
which  adds  confiderable  pain  to  the  patient, 
and  under  which,  the  whole  fyftem  feem  dif- 
ordered. 

When  all  thefe  fymptoms  appear,  there  is 
no  room  left  to  doubt  a confirmed  clap. 

The  firfl  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  take  fome 
of  the  fever  powders  (L)  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a perfpiration,  and  to  abate  the  fcald- 
ing of  the  urine. 

In  the  next  place,  and  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal objecfl ; have  immediate  recourfe  to 
vny  antacrid  injeSHony  which  is  fimplv  this. 
No.  XXI. 

Take  clean  water  one  ounce y 
Calomel  (N ) one  fcruplcy 
Mix  it,  and  foake  it  when  it  is  made  life  of 

Let 
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Let  this  be  injedled  up  into  the  urethra^ 
three  times  of  the  day,  which  if  duely  per- 
formed will  flop  the  evil  in  its  firft  bud ; and 
prevent  all  the  generally  attending  confe- 
quences.  For  it  perfeftly  eradicates  all  the 
malignitius  of  the  venereal  virus  i prevents 
fhankers,  priapifm,  chordee,  and  any  farther 
fpreading  of  the  infeftion.  At  the  fame 
timfe  the  calomel  fhould  be  given  internally, 
naniely  the  pills,  No.  X.  to  be  taken  every 
morning  one; 

the  Phimofis,  and  Parlphimojis.* 

APhImofis  is  when  the  przepuce  is  fd 
fwelled,  that  the  glans  cannot  be  un- 
covered j and  a Paraphimofis  is  when  the 
praepuce  is  fwelled  behind  the  glans,  fo  as 
not  to  cover  the  glans.  Either  way  proceeds 
from  the  venereal  virus  having  iftfinuated 
itfelf  into  the  praepuce. 

Ifthe%V^?/i?;^i  NoiXXI.ismadeufeofin  tlmci 
all  this  will  be  prevented  i but  fornetimes  it  is 
of  a very  ftuborn  nature.  If  the  inflammation  iS 
very  gteat,  the  poultice,  No.  II.  fhould  im- 
mediately be  applied,  to  which  it  will  yield  i 
being  of  a very  powerful  quality,  particular- 
ly^  if  to  the  poultice  mercurial  ointment  ^P) 
two  dtachmes  is  added,  by  which  it  becomes 
an  immediate  antidote  to  the  venereal  virus. 

0/ 
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Of  the  Chordecy  ^nd  Priapifm, 

A Priapifm  is  an  involuntary  ere«flion ; and 
the  chordee  is  a ftridlure  in  the  urethra, 
by  which  the  penis  is  bent  either  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  feat  of  the  contraction,  this 
however  is  generally  downwards  j whereby 
it  makes  the  involuntary  ereCtion  prodi- 
gioufly  painful. 

It  proceeds  from  fome  imprifoned  virus 
in  the  urethra  • which  together  with  its  con- 
traction, irritates  the  penis  to  ereCtion. 

The  antacrid  injeBion  No.  XXI.  will  general- 
ly, if  timely  applied,  prevent  this;  but  if  by  ne- 
gleCt,  ot  the  great  virulence  of  the  venom;  it 
has  actually  commenced,  recourfe  Ihould  be 
had  to  mercurial  ointment  j which  Ihould 
three  or  four  times  of  the  day  be  tubed  on  thti 
penis.  Should  the  priapifm  be  very  violent, 
the  poultice.  No*  IL  with  the  addition 
of  mercurial  ointment  (P)  muft  be  ap- 
plied. 

Of  the  Dyfurta, 

TH  E dyfuria  is  a fcalding  of  the  urine 
in  the  urethra;  this  likewiife  is  obviated 
by  timely  ufing  the  injehlion.  No.  XXL  or 
No.  VIII.  But  when  it  is  actually  become 
troublefome,  drink  plentifully  of  diluting 

drinks. 
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Of  Shankers. 


drinks,  fuch  as  balm  tea,  &c.  and  take  a few 
fever  powder?  which  will  foon  fet  this  to 
right  again ; particularly  as  that  is  a fymptom 
’which  generally  vanilhes,  as  the  difeafe  be- 
comes milder. 


Hefe  are  little  ulcers  coming  upon  the 


glans,  the  frasnum,  and  the  praepuce 
of  the  yard.  They  are  not  only  troublefome, 
but  fometimes  tedious  in  the  cure  ; the  an- 
tacrid  injeSlion  No.  XXI.  if  timely  applied, 
•will  generally  prevent  them. 

But  fometimes  thefe  very  unwelcome  vi- 
li tors  will  appear  even  without  a clap;  and 
then  they  generally  gain  great  ground,  before 
timely  remedies  can  be  applied. 

The  injeSHon  No.  XXI.  fhould  in  this  cafe 
be  injected  betv/ixt  the  praepuce  and  glans  ; but 
, if  this  is  not  fufficient,  apply  the  following. 


l!ake  mercurial  ointment,  two  dracbmes ; 
calomel  (N),  two  fcruples  ; precipitate  (O), 
ten  grains.  Mix  it  into  an  ointment. 

By  the  dreffing  with  this,  all  the  fhankers 
will  fpeedly  heal  up. 

If  warts  fprout  out,  they  fhould  imme- 
diately be  cut  off,  with  a pair  of  good  fharp 
fciffars,  and  then  dreffed  with  the  above 
ointment. 


Of  ^bankers. 


No.  XXII. 


Shankers, 


Of  the  Bubo. 


Shankers,  when  they  appear,  without  a 
previous  gonorrhoea  or  clap,  ought  always- 
to  be  taken  as  a forerunner  of  the  pox  itfelf  j 
and  the  patient  muft  have  immediately  re- 
courfe  to  the  mercurial  pills.  No.  X.  one  to  be 
taken  night  and  morning,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  threatening  evil  confequences. 


Bubo  is  a fwelling  that  appears  on  a ve- 


nereal infection,  fometimes  in  one,  fome- 
times  in  both  groins.  This  fwelling  proceeds 
either  from  a tranfpofed  virus,  or  comes  as 
the  firft  meflenger  of  a venereal  infe<ftion. 

A bubo  appears  with  fymptoms  of  a heavy 
dull  pain  in  the  groin,  which  on  examina- 
tion difcovcrs  itfelf  with  a little  kernel  that 
is  painful  to  the  touch ; If  left  to  itfelf  it 
gradually  encreafes  both  in  bulk  as  well  as 
in  pain,  and  at  length  forms  a eolleclion  of 
matter. 

The  moment  a bubo  appears,  take  a purge. 
No.  IX.  rub  the  part  in  the  groin  wuth  mer- 
curial ointment,  and  fpread  a mercurial  plaif- 
ter  the  bignefs  of  a crown-piece,  which,  (the 
hair  being  removed,)  lay  on  the  part ; let  it 
remain  on,  till  it  feparates  from  the  fkin, 
and  the  fwelling  is  difperfed ; the  patient 
hould  be  kept  warm,  and  not  have  much 
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exercife ; 
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exercife ; at  the  fame  time  the  body  fliould 
be  kept  open. 

By  this  means  the  bubo  will  foon  difperfe, 
and  the  virus  be  deflroyed  in  its  firft  bud. 
But  if  it  has  already  gained  too  much  head  to 
be  dilperfed,  and  matter  is  formed,  it  be- 
comes larger  and  foft,  and  a flu<fluation  of 
matter  is  felt,  then  fuppuration  muft  be  pro- 
moted ; and  when  ripe  be  opened  as  foon 
as  poflible,  for  an  outlet  of  the  matter. 

When  it  is  come  to  its- maturity,  (that  is 
the  matter  plainly  perceived,)  open  it  and 
drefs  it  like  an  ulcer,  firft  -with  the  ointment. 
No.  I.  and  when  it  difcharges  pretty  well, 
drefs  it  with  the  ointment.  No.  XXII.  , 

By  this  managment,,  though  eafy,  you  will 
not  fail  of  fuccefs. 


KE  venereal  virus  is  liable  to  attack  the 


tefticles,  which  makes  one  of  the  moft 
difagreeable  circumftances  of  all  venereal  di- 
feafes ; fometimes  one,  and  fometimes  both 
will  be  the  feat  of  this  complaint. 

It  begins  with  a heavy  dull  pain,  attended 
with  a difagreeable  tightnefs  in  the  fperma- 
tic  velfels,  leading  from  the,  teflicle  into  the 
bowels.  Gradually  the  tefticle  fwells,  be- 
comes hard  and  grows  very  painful,  and  if 
not  timely  remedied,  a fuppuration,  or  a 
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fcirrhus,  or  even  a gangrene  and  fphacelus, 
may  be  the  confequences. 

The  moment  the  pain  in  the  tefticles  is 
perceived,  remove  the  hair  all  round  the 
fcrotum,  and  apply  a mercurial  plaifter  fpread 
upon  leather;  over  which  put  a fufpenforium, 
and  tie  it  up  to  the  body  as  tight  as  it  can  be 
born ; which  together  with  a purge,  No.  IX. 
will  not  fail  of  giving  immediate  relief. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
poffible ; for  hard  labour  not  only  retards 
the  cure,  but  becomes  very  painful.  Should 
this  not  be  fufficient,  apply  the  poultice. 
No.  II.  with  the  mercurial  addition  as  w^arm 
as  fufferable,  and  repeat  it  as  often  as  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  keeping  it  warm  to  the  part.  By 
this  method  it  will  not  fail  of  difperfing. 

Should  it  however  againfl:  all  expectation 
come  to  a fuppuration,  it  mull  be  opened  the 
fame  as  another  apofthume,  and  treated  ac- 
cordingly. But  fliould  a fcirrhus,  or  a mor- 
tification enfue,  extirpation  is  the  only  re- 
courfe.  For  which  fee  my  treatile. 

Of  Vcjxereal  Excreff  'ences. 

T)  Efides  all  thefe  diforders  before  mentioned 
that  are  the  confequence  of  impure  coi- 
tion, there  is  one  more  to  be  mentioned,  and 
that  is  a variety  of  difagreeable  excrefiences, 
which  fometimes  arife  about  the  penis,  the 

fcrotum 
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fcrotum  perinaeum,  and  about  the  fundament. 

When  thefe  appear,  I generally  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  pox  is  in  the  blood,  and 
the  patient  ought  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

If  there  is  a poffibility  of  extirpating  them, 
either  by  a biftaury,  or  a pair  of  good  fharp 
fcilTars,  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  drefled  with 
the  following  ointment. 

No.  XXIL 

1‘ake  mercurial  ointment  (P),  and  precipitate 
(O)  equal  parts  : mix  them. 

The  roots  of  thefe  ftubborn  companicMis  are 
frequently  feated  very  deep  j if  this  is  parti- 
cularly taken  notice  of,  together  with  proper 
internal  medicines,  the  excrefcences  taken  a- 
way  at  the  root,  and  the  ointment  applied,  they 
may  all  of  them  foon  be  drove  off  from  the 
field. 

Of  the  fecond  InfeSHon. 

IN  regard  to  the  fecond  infedlion,  this  is  too 
tedious  here  to  enter  into,  and  to  do  pro- 
perly juftice,  I muff  refer  the  reader  to  the 
treatife  itfelf. 

All  I have  at  prefent  to  fay,  is,  that  my  me- 
thod of  cure  is  particularly  eafy  and  fimple,  in 
itfelf and  I am  happy  to  think  at  the  fame 
time,  that  it  is  more  efficacious,  than  any 
former  method,  or  pradtice,  made  ufe  of. 

The  ant  acrid  injection  No.  XXL  is  the  moft 
efficacioius  for  fubduing  the  gonorrhoea,  and 
all  the  evil  confequences  in  that  part ; and  the 

other 
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other  mercurial  preparations  in  the  manner  I 
have  recommended  them,  is  equally  powerful. 

I am  utterly  averfe  to  falivation  i it  is  ufing 
mercury  as  a poifon  ; very  few  have  ever 
been  cured  by  it,  and  thofe  few  have  been 
more  indebted  to  their  good  conftitution, 
than  the  treatment  which  they  have  with  fo 
much  danger  undergone.  But  many,  very 
many,  have  had  their  conftitutions  ruined 
by  falivation,  paft  the  art  of  man  to  re- 
cover j and  thoufands  have  been  fent  mifer- 
ahle  objedrs  to  the  grave. 

I am  alfo  averfe  to  bleeding  in  venereal 
cafes,  unlefs  the  greateft  neceffity  requires  it; 
for  in  general  it  ferves  only  to  infecft  all  the 
fluids,  fince  the  veins  emptied,  will  naturally 
abforb  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  and 
thence  liable  to  infetS  the  whole  mafs  of 
blood.  Purging  needs  but  be  ufed  very  fpar- 
ingly. 

Mercury  inwardly  taken,  fhould  be  ufed 
with  the  greatefl:  moderation,  and  taken  in 
very  fmall  dofes;  for  with  fuch  judicious  ma- 
nagement it  becomes  one  of  the  befl:  medi- 
cines in  the  whole  Materia  Medica ; but  if 
abufed,  it  is  concerted  into  a poifon.  The 
deco(flion  of  the  faiTafras  fhould  be  plentiful- 
ly made  ufeof  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
venereal  difeafe. 

And  laftly,  from  the  real  efFetfl  that  the 
mercury  has  on  the  blood,  I mufl  add,  that 

the 
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the  fame  gentle  method  with  refpe£l  to 
its  internal  ufe,  as  is  recommended  for 
the  firft  infe<5tion,  muft  alfo  be  purfued 
for  the  fecond  infedlion ; let  the  maligni- 
ties be  ever  fo  bad,  even  in  the  moft  in- 
veterate difeafes  of  the  bones  themfclves  j 
with  this  difference,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  difeafe  is  engrafted,  time  muft  be  al- 
lowed for  the  cure. 

Nature  may  be  led  by  the  gentle  hand 
of  afliftance,  and  tendernefs ; but  he  who 
attempts  to  do  good  by  main  force,  adts 
as  a fool,  and  deceives  not  only  himfelf, 
but  thofe  who  are  fo  unfortunate,  as  to 
truft  to  his  pretended  Ikill, 


SECT.  XVII. 

Of  the  Bite  of  Venomous  Animals, 

IT  has  been  obferved  by  all  diligent  in- 
quirers into  nature,  that  poifons  are 
of  two  kinds,  witli  refpedt  to  their  effedl  in 
the  animal  csconomy.  One  kind  will  deftroy 
if  taken  inwardly,  but  not  have  fuch  ill 
coafcquences  in  wounded  parts,  externally. 
Another  kind  will  be  fatal  in  wounds; 
at  the  fame  time  it  does  not  affedl  the 
vifcera. 


The 
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The  firft  which  deftroys  internally,  are 
poifons,  either  from  corrolive  minerals,  or 
vegetables  j but  of  the  latter,  namely  what 
feems  innoffenfive  taken  in  the  mouth,  is 
the  poifon  that  follows  the  bite  of  moft 
venomous  animals  whofe  poifon  are  natural ; 
fuch  is  the  fcorpion,  the  adder,  the  rattle 
fnake.  See.  whofe  poifon  have  by  various 
experiments,  been  found  to  be  attended 
with  no  ill  confequences  internally  taken. 
This  was  known  to  the  antients,  as  well 
as  to  us  j for  we  find  Celfus,  * to  have 
fpoken  of  this  in  his  medical  works. 

Without  any  farther  preface,  I {hall  pro- 
ceed to  give  the  immediate  remedies  for 
fuch  unfortunate  accidents  as  happen  by 
the  bite  of  thefe  animals, 

7"o  Cure  the  Bite  of  a Rattle  Snake. 

The  poifon  from  this  venomous  beaft, 
is  more  deadly  than  any  other  of  the 
ferpentine  tribe.  If  its  venom  by  a wound 
is  infufed  into  the  blood,  a mortification,  and 
fpeedy  death  mufi:  follow. 

The  part  bit,  Ihould  immediately  be  fuck- 

* Nam  veneniim  ferpentisy  ut  quaedam  etlam  venatoria 
quibus  Galli  praclpue  utumur  non  gnfloy  fed  in  vuh 
nere  nocent.  Ergo  quiJquU,  exemplum  PfylU  fecutusyit  vuln7i$ 
exfuxerity  et  ipfe  tutus  erity  et  tutum  homlnem  prajiahlt. 
Msdicln.  libn  v*  c*  zjm 
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ed  with  the  mouth,  either  of  the  patient  it- 
felf,  or  one  who  will  rilk  himlelf  to  be  fo 
much  the  friend  of  the  wounded.  I>r.  Mead 
has  recommended,  that  oil  Ihould  be  held 
in  the  mouth  all  the  time  of  fucking,  but 
we  have  it  from  good  authority,  that  the 
fpittle  itfelf  is  an  antidote  to  that  kind  of 

needlefs  to  fay,  that  the  perfon  who 
fucks  the  poifon,  fhould  frequently  fpit  out, 
as  not  to  run  the  rifk  of  fwallowing  it  j and 
care  Ihould  be  taken,  that  his  mouth  is  free 
from  fores,  or  wounds. 

When  this  is  performed  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  part  fhould  be  drelfed  with  mercu^ 
rial  ointment  (P).  Sweet  oil  is  much  recom- 
mended, and  may  be  plentifully  ufed  as  an 
embrocation  to  the  inflamed  part;  particularly 
if  the  oil  is  impregnated  with  camphor. 

No.  xxii. 

^ake  oil  (C)  tivo  ounces ; camphor^  one 
fcrupk } mercurial  oinimenty  one  drhchm ; ftiix 

The  patient  fnould  take  a vomit  of  tpecacu- 
anha  (S)  one  fcruple ; and  a few  drops  of 
the  cfTential  oil  oi peppermint  (U),  on  a lump 
of  fugar,  and  difolved  in  water,  which  fhould 
be  repeated  after  the  operation  of  the  vo- 
mit as  often  as  occafion  requires,  The  fat 
of  a rattle  fnake,  is  accounted  a fovefeign 
fpecific,  if  applied  immediately  to  the  wound- 


poifon, 
It  is 
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cd  part,  and  the  patient  drinking  a decodlion 
made  of  fnakeroott. 

The  fame  remedy  here  recommended  to 
the  bite  of  a ra.ttle  fnake,  (namely,  fucking 
the  frefh  made  wound)  is  alfo  recommended 
to  all  other  venomous  bites.  The  viper,  the 
adder,  ^tfantapea  ox  Jcokpandra,  the  fcorpi  tr, 
tarantula,  &c. 

That  oil  is  an  antifode,  (or  as  we  may  fay 
a poifon)  to  all  thefe  venomous  animals  is 
evident  from  their  expiring  in  great  agony, 
when  oil  is  poured  on  them  3 but  whether 
this  effect  is  becaufe  of  the  penetration  it  has 
on  their  bodies,  or  annihilating  their  poifon, 
is  as  yet  undetermined. 

I was  once  told  a fecret  for  the  fting  of  a 
fcorpion,  avered  to  have  been  experienced, 
by  a commander  of  a fliip,  trading  to  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  viz.  that  the  part  flung  by 
a icorpion  fhould  be  touched  with  the  glans 
of  the  penis,  which  would  immediately  draw 
out  the  poifon,  without  effe(fling  the  glans 
that  touched  it ; and  it  differs  not,  whether 
the  patient  himfelf  or  any  other  perfon  does 
it.-^  If  there  is  any  virtue  in  this,  I own  it 

is  beyond  my  comprehenlion. 1 thought 

proper  however  to  mention  it,  though  I can- 
not advife  it  as  a fafe  experiment,  unlefs 
farther  confirmed  by  thefe  who  have  adlualiy 
experienced  it.  ^ 

I have  however  a great  opinion  of  mercu- 
rials 
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rials  in  fuch  exigencies ; and  would  advife 
recourfe  to  be  had  to  it  immediately,  both 
external  as  well  as  internal  j this  we  are  at 
lead  affured  of,  it  cannot  be  attended  with 
danger. 


HERE  are  many  furprizing  things  in 


nature,  in  fo  much,  that  ocular  de- 
monftration  can  only  copvince  us  of  their  ex- 
iftence.  Amongft  thofe  wonderful  pheno- 
menons, the  direful  effedl  of  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog  is  equally  aftoniihing  as  it  is  me- 
lancholly. 

That  dogs  and  wolves  are  more  liable  to 
madnefs  of  this  kind,  called  the  Rabies,  is 
becaufe  of  their  deficiency  of  external  per- 
fpiration  j and  are  obliged  to  fupply  that  de- 
fedl  with  their  open  mouth  and  their  lolling- 
cut  the  tongue ; whence  their  blood  is  fub- 
jedl  to  become  overheated,  and  thence  ge- 
nerate a malignant  inflammation,  which  in- 
fers the  faliva  with  this  direful  poifon.  But 
the  afionifiament  is,  why  it  fliould  have  fo 
very  powerful  a contagion  as  to  infedt  the 
mafs  of  blood  of  every  animal  that  receives 
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the  leaft  atom  of  it  ? Yet  fo  it  is,  confirmed 
by  fad  experience. 

From  frequent  obfervation  we  are  able 
however  to  communicate  fuch  figns,  which 
attend  the  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a dog, 
whereby  we  may  the  better  avoid  the  danger 
of  being  plunged  into  the  moft  deplorable 
mifery  by  this  wretched  animal. 


The  Signs  of  a mad  Dog. 

^HE  dog  with  fymptoms  of  madnefs  evi- 
dently difcovers  a malignant  fever  ; he 
runs  confufedly  forwards ; the  tongue  hangs 
out  of  the  mouth  with  much  flabber ; 
his  head  hangs  dcwnw'ards ; his  eyes 
look  dull  and  heavy  j his  tail  is  drawn  up 
between  his  legs ; and  in  every  refpect  he 
has  all  the  fign  of  confufed  wildnefs  and 
pain  he  runs  confufedly  forward,  and  fnaps 
about  him  without  diftindtion  of  perfons  or 
fear.  He  is  always  reftlefs ; will  neither  eat 
nor  drink  j and  is  terrified  at  the  fight  of 
water  j the  tongue  hanging  out  of  his 
mouth,  grows  black  j and  at  laft  expires 
a fpedtacle  of  horror,  unlefs  the  poor  bead;  is 
put  out  of  his  mifery,  and  thereby  many 
dreadful  confequences  prevented. 


The 
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T^he  EffcSi  of  the  Bite  of  a mad  Dog, 

SO  fubtle  is  tliis  fatal  poifon,  that  the 
fymptoms  do  not  appear  immediately.; 
but  the  part  bitten  will  fometimcs  even  heal 
up,  the  fame  as  any  other  wound ; and  two, 
four,  or  fix  months  after  the  injury,  the 
fymptoms  of  the  malady  will  appear  and 
gradually  reduce  the  patient  to  the  moft  de- 
plorable ftate  in  nature. 

The  firft  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  are,  a 
pain  in  the  part  where  he  was  bit,  which 
gradually  fpreads  all  around ; the  whole  body 
in  general  is  attended  with  a dull  heavy  pain, 
a laffitude  and  wearinefs.  The  mind  grows 
depreffed  and  anxious,  together  with  a lofs 
of  appetite  and  a naufea  at  the  ftomach  j and, 
in  particular,  a difficulty  of  fwallowing,  fore 
throat,  and  accumulation  of  fpittle. 

Soon  thefe  fymptoms  encreafe.  The  peculiar 
forenefs  of  the  throat,  which  renders  the 
fwallowing  liquids  very  painful,  begins  to  cre- 
ate the  utmoft  horror  and  dread  of  every  thing 
that  is  liquid  ; and  this  firft  gives  rife  to  the 
Hydrophobia^  or  dread  of  water,  which  com- 
pleats  the  patient’s  mifery  in  this  terrible  djf- 
crder. 

The  eyes  become  full  and  ftaring,  the  face 
bloated,  florid  intermixed  with  lividnefs ; 
the  mind  is  impaired ; rage,  luft  and  mif- 
chief,  agitates  the  confufed  will ; at  length, 

convulfions. 
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convulfions,  foaming  of  the  mouth,  pria- 
pifms,  and  feminal  emiffions,  barking,  howl- 
ing, and  endeavouring  to  bite  every  thing  near, 
ends  the  wretched  life  of  the  moft  deplorable 
obje<ft  in  nature. 

Of  the  Cure  of  t/je  Bite  of  a mad  Dog. 

WITH  refpe<5l  to  the  remedies,  we  have 
had  many  delivered  to  us ; but  few 
indeed  with  fuccefs.  Before  I enter  on  the 
beft  method  that  I know,  by  experiment,  to 
recommend,  I muft  beg  leave  to  mention  a 
peculiar  fuccefsful  inftance,  in  the  courfe  of 
my  praflice,  in  this  deplorable  cafe. 

A mad  dog  on  ihore,  in  the  Weft- Indies, 
bit  two  men,  one  belonged  to  my  ftiip’s  crew, 
the  other  to  a fliip  in  the  fame  harbour  j both 
were  bit  in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  It  happened 
that  the  furgeon  of  the  other  ftiip  and  myfeif 
were  immediately  at  hand  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  I was  for  cutting  the  part  bitten 
fairly  out  without  delay  ; to  which  the  man 
of  my  fhip  readily  conlented ; and  it  was 
done  accordingly  upon  the  fpot,  having  for- 
tunately my  pocket  inftruments about  me.  But 
this  operation  was  not  approved  of  by  Mr. 

E i nor  fuited  it  the  timidity  of  the  man 

belonging  to  his  care;  it  was  therefore  omitted. 

When  I had  performed  the  operation, 
viz.  (as  near  as  I can  guefs)  I cut 
more  than  an  ounce  and  a half  of  flefti  out 
of  the  gaftrocnemius  rnufcle  every  where 

round 
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round  the  bitten  part)  I fpread  a pledget  with 
bafilicon,  mixed  with  precipitate,  and  laid  it 
on  the  wound,  having  firft  let  it  bleed,  per- 
haps fix*  or  eight  ounces  ; over  the  pledget 
I laid  plenty  of  dry  lint;  and  when  he  was 
carried  on  board,  1 fomented  it  with  fpirits  of 
wine  and  camphor,  in  which  fiiblimate  mer- 
cury was  diffolved  (about  one  grain  to  about 
four  ounces  of  the  fpirit).  Inwardly  I gave 
him  one  grain  of  calomel  every  morning  and 
night  for  at  lead;  a fortnight.  The  fore  I 
continued  to  drefs  with  mercurial  ointment ; 
which  within  a month  healed  up  perfedlly 
found.  From  the  mercurial  treatment,  the 
patient  had  a.  fmail  ptyalifm,  which  I checked 
by  gentle  cathartics.  My  patient,  by  this 
fevere,  though  efficacious  method,  recovered 
perfedlly  well,  dnd  remained  fo  at  leaft  three 
months  after  the  accident,  when  we  parted. 
The  other  unfortunate  man,  however,  had 
not  fo  good  luck  ■,  for,  as  1 w^as  afterwards 
informed  (the  dlnp  going  foou  to  fea  after 
the  accident)  the  unhappy  fuiferer  died  a 
horrible  objedl,  raving  mad  in  the  hydro- 
phobia. 

Mercury  is  certainly  the  greatefl  antacrid 
we  have;  and  I am  firmly  of  opinion,  that  in 
this  cafe  it  is  the  mcvfi;  powerful  of  any  me- 
dicine that  is  yet  known. 

The  cold  bath  is  ftrenuoufiy  recommended 
by  Dr.  Mead;  and  fince  his  recommending  it, 

is 
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is  generally  praftifed  on  fufpicion  of  this  mis- 
fortune ; but  in  real  cafes,  very  feldom  with 
the  wifhed-for  fuccefs.  Y et,  Reafon  fays  much  ^ 
in  its  favour,  and  fliould  by  all  means  be  had. 
recourfe  to.  Others  have  recommended 
llrong  fait  brine,  which  alfo  is  not  to  be  re  • 
je6led. 

Before  I lay  down  the  method  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  I (hall  firft  give  Dr.  Mead’s  recipe 
in  his  own  words, 

“ Let  the  patient  be  blooded  at  the  arm 
“ nine  or  ten  ounces.  Take  of  the  herb  called 
in  Latin,  cinereus  terreftris',  in  Englifh 
ajh- coloured  ground  liverwort,  cleaned,  dried, 
and  powdered  half  an  ounce.  Of  black  pep-‘ 
“ per  powdered,  two  drachmes,  mix  thefe  well 
“ together,  and  divide  the  powder  into  four 
“ dofes,  one  of  which  mufl  be  taken  every 
“ morning  fading,  for  four  mornings  fuc-- 
“ ceffively  in  half  a pint  of  cow’shnilk  warm. 

After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient 
“ mud  go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring, 
or  river,  every  morning  fading  for  a month  : 
“ he  mud  be  dipt  all  over,  but  not  day  in 
“ (with  his  head  above  water)  longer  than 
“ half  a minute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold. 
“ After  this  he  mud  go  in  three  times  a week 
‘ a fortnight  longer.” 

But  to  fpeak  my  real  fentiments,  I have 
no  great  opinion  of  this  recipe  ; yet  as  other 
methods  may  be  purfued  along  with  it,  I 
thought  proper  to  infer t it,  as  in  a malady  of 

this 
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this  conie(^uence,  nothing  fhovild  be  left  un- 
do tie  that  is  practicable  with  propriety. 

Celfus  I think  was  the  firft  who  recom- 
mended cold  bathing  * ; but  indeed  to  a dc* 
gree  of  drowning  and  reviving  the  patient 
again  alternately.  In  the  mania  itfelf,  it  car- 
ries much  reafon  with  it  in  this  miferable  ex- 
tremity, for  the  poor  wretch  at  the  eve  of  ex- 
piring, a IpeCtacle  of  horror,  may  as  well  run 
the  rilqueof  drowning;  and  befides,  the  fliock 
that  plunging  gives  to  the  whole  fyftem,  may 
probably  work  an  alteration  in  the  malignant 
habit.-— — But  alas ! when  the  hydrophobia 
has  actually  commenced  j Death,  and  death 
only — can  give  relief ! Yet  let  it  ever  be  a 
maxim,  (and  efpecially  with  a feaman)  never 
to  forfake  hope ; for  dejpair  is  only  a punifh- 
raent  referved  for  the  damned.  I repeat  it; 
no  means  fliould  be  left  untried,  that  has  the 
leaft  profpeCt  of  recovery. 

But  to  avoid  being  tedious,  I will  proceed 
to  the  method  I would  have  purfued  in  an  ac- 
cident of  that  terrible  kind. 

If  you  by  the  before  defcription  find  that 
the  dog  who  gave  the  wound  is  actually  mad, 
then  without  a moment’s  delay  let  the  piece 

♦ Vntcuvt  remedtum  efl,  ncc  opin/Jntem  in  plfcindin  non 
ante  ei  provijam  projicerCy  ety  fi  natandi  fcientiam  non 
hety  modo  merfurn  hibere  patiy  modo  atiollere',  fi  habety  inters 
dum  deprlmet  Cy  ut  invitus  quoqus  aqua  fatictur  : Jic  enim 
fjmul  €t  JjtfSy  et  aquse  met  us  toliitur.  Lib,  v,  cap,  27, 
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bit,  be  cut  fairly  out ; if  that  is  not  pradli- 
cable,  apply  immediately  the  ointment  made 
of  mercurial  ointment  precipitate.  No.  XXI. 

Over  which  apply  mercurial plaifier . Give  one 
of  the  pills  No.  X.  every  morning  and  night, 
and  continue  this  courfe  for  a whole  month. 
Let  the  plaifter  remain  on  the  place  a good 
while  after  the  fore  is  healed  up. 

This  method  I purfued  with  a gentleman, 
and  a little  boy  in  New-York,  who  both  were 
bit  by  the  fame  dog,  without  provocation,  the 
dog  having  never  attempted  the  like  before  j 
upon  which  he  was  immediately  fhot,  and 
was  found  to  have  all  the  figns  of  madnefs. 

The  accident  happened  at  noon,  and  I 

was  immediately  fent  for  •,  but  not  being  in 
the  way,  my  affiftant  drefled  it  with  bahlicon, 
and  laid  over  it  a comprefs  with  J'pirit  of  wine 
and  Camphor,  fuppofing  it  of  no  confequence, 
as  the  wound  was  but  very  fmall.  But  on  my 
hearing  of  it  in  the  evening,  1 went  that  mo- 
ment to  their  affiftance,  removed  the  dreffing 
and  applied  what  I have  before  mentioned. 

I was  not  miftaken,  for  tlje  fore  and  all  a- 
round,  after  fome  time  grew  angry,  and  had 
an  unfavourable  appearance;  but  with  diligent 

attendance  gradually  became  better The 

little  boy  was  bit  deeper  than  the  gentleman  ; 
His  wounds  were  on  both  fdes  of  the  tendo 
acbillis'.  But  the  gentleman’s  wound  was  a 

N little 
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little  above  the  maleoltis  externus  on  the  right 
leg,  inclining  to  the  tendo  achillis. 

It  was  in  tlie  month  of  July — I ordered 
bathing  every  morning  and  night,  which 
fuited  the  fcafon.  In  the  mean  time,  during 
three  months,  I gave  one  grain  of  calomel 
every  morning  and  night ; and  every  thing 
fucceeded  to  our  wifhes. 

But  to  return ; ’ fhquld  the  mercurial  me- 
dicines go  to  the  mouth,  a gentle  cathartic 
will  divert  this,  for  I am  an  utter  enemy  to  fa- 
livation.  If  however  thefe  remedies  are  admi- 
niftered  too  late,  fo  that,  notwithftanding  all 
thofe  applications,  the  patient  fhould  grow 
melancholy,  have  a difficulty  in  breathing, 
and  a fore  throat  \ but  efpecially  a pain  in  the 
fore,  or  bitten  part,  recourfe  ffiould  be  had  to 
frequent  cold  bathing,  or  rather  plunging  j 
mercurials  ffiould  be  continiaed,  and  every 
method  purfued  as  will  be  advifed  in  the  pu- 
trid malignant  fevers. 

, Should  the  patient  however  be  feized  with 
madnefs,  care  ffiould  be  taken  that  thofe 
about  him  have  no  wounds  where  the  lead: 
of  his  fpittle  may  be  introduced ; and  that 
the  deplorable  patient  is  rendered  incapable 
to  make  any  wounds  or  mifchief  on  himfelf, 
or  thofe  who  attend  him  } as  he  will  be  apt  to 
fnap  and  bite  about  him  like  a dog.  He 
ffiould  be  fewed  up  in  a hamock,  to  which 
his  arms  ffiould  alfo  be  confined ; in  this  me- 
thod 
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thod  he  may,  by  help  of  a tackle,  be  plunged 
up  and  down  in  the  fea,  but  not  his  head 
under  water.  This  is  far  fuperior  to  the 
unnatural  and  cruel  way  of  fmothcring  with 
beds,  where  the  patient  has  no  chance  at  all 
left. 

The  fubje<fl  is  melancholy;  but,  willing 
to  contribute  all  the  relief  in  my  power  to 
the  diftrelTed,  I have  been  infenfibly  led  on  ; 
and  fummed  up  all  that  might  promife  fuc- 
cefs.  Innumerable  are  the  remedies  delivered 
to  us,  but  few  prove  fuccefsful  if  the  cafe 
be  real. 

Of  all,  I never  knew  any  meet  with  better 
fucccfs  than  where  mercury  was  concerned ; 
and  as  I have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  have 
experienced  the  exalted  virtue  of  that  great 
medicine,  in  this  and  other  deplorable  cafes, 
I Hand  fo  much  upon  the  firmer  grounds,  to 
recommend  it  beyond  any  other  medicine 
that  I am  acquainted  with  at  prefent. 

To  conclude,  I think  it  requifite  to  pbferve, 
that,  dreadful  as  the  bite  of  a mad  dog  is, 
when  the  poifon  has  infedled  the  unfortunate 
patient,  yet  this  unlucky  accident  happens 
much  feldomer,  than  mankind  from  the 
dread  of  the  misfortune,  are  apt  to  apprehend 
it  does.  Many  noftrums  are  publifhed  as 
fpecifics,  and  their  virtue  artfully  confirmed, 
with  cafes  of  being  bit  by  dogs,  that  had  how- 
ever not  the  lead  fymptom  of  madnefs ; and 

thence 
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thence  cures  enumerated,  that  could  have  no 
foundation  on  reality  j by  which  artifices 
much  mifchief  has  been  done  in  real  cafes. 
Due  obfervance  flbould  therefore  be  had  to 
the  ftate  of  the  dog  that  has  given  the  wound, 
and  the  circumftances  attending  j that  either 
the  patient  may  not  be  brought  into  unne- 
ceflary  pain,  or  that  proper  and  fubftantial 
remedies  may  not  be  negleded. 
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LECTURE  V. 


FEVERS  AND  INFLAMMATORY 
DISEASES, 


THEIR  PROPER  METHOD  OF  TREATMENT. 


E now  proceed  to  the  more  internal 


difeafes  j in  which,  the  various  Reps 
that  we  intend  to  take  of  reftoring  health 
again,  muft  be  guided  with  the  greateft  cau- 
tion, as  the  feat  of  the  malady  is  hid  from  our 
external  examination. 

ft  is  for  this  very  reafon  I defigned  pre- 
vioufly  to  prepare  the  reader  with  the  two 
firft  leftures ; particularly  the  fecond,  I muft 
beg  the  reader  thoroughly  to  examine,  and 
to  underftand ; for  on  this  will  in  a great 
meafure  depend  the  proper  application  of  the 
various  experienced  remedies,  which  I here 
mean  to  unfold. 


O F 


AND 
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SECT.  I. 

Of  Fevers  in  General. 

Hippocrates,  the  father  of  phyfic, 

was  wont  to  fay,  **  A fever  is  fo  uni- 
verfal,  that  no  patient  dies  without  it.”  This 
is  fo  true,  that  there  is  hardly  an  exception 
to  it,  even  in  the  moli  momentary  apoplexy 
itfelf. 

To  conceive  this  properly,  we  muft  ob- 
'ferve,  that  every  diminutive  part  in  the  ani- 
mal fabric,  like  in  a commonwealth,  is  en- 
dued with  a fenfe  of  felf-prefervation  i and 
the  whole  fabric  is  in  fo  ftridl  a conjunc- 
tion with  all  its  various  particles,  both  folids 
and  fluids,  that  nothing  which  may  caufe  the 
leaft  difturbance  can  pafs  unnoticed ; but,  let 
the  injury  be  where  it  will,  every  individual 
particle,  as  a member  of  the  whole  animal 
hate,  feels  the  fliock,  and  is  immediately 
eoncerned  for  its  own  prefervation. 

This  then  is  the  caule  of  a fever  in  the  ge- 
neral fenfe  f and  thence  we  fhall  be  led  to 
underfl:and  what  this  diflurbance  in  its  na- 
ture adtually  is ; namely,  an  unnatural  a(5lion 
of  the  folids  upon  the  fluids. 

Now  as  the  fluids  are  the  mofl;  yielding 
parts,  that  muft  fubmit  to  the  prefling  mo- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  folids,  we  may  without  much 
difficulty,  fee  one  principle  reafon  of  its  being 
fet  into  a difturbed  commotion,  when  the  ir- 
ritability of  the  nervous  fibrillas  are  adted 
upon. 

Again,  when  we  confider  that  the  blood  is 
liable  to  become  acrimonious,  and  thence  by 
its  ftimulus  apt  to  adl  upon  the  coats  of  its 
containing  veffels,  we  fee  demonftratively 
plain,  how  the  folids  are  fubjedl  to  be  excited 
to  adl  upon  the  very  blood  that  ftimulates 
them. 

Moreover,  as  motion  mufi:  naturally  pro- 
duce heat,  and  heat  motion,  and  motion 
expanlion,  and  expanfion  rarefadlion,  we  at 
once  bring  to  view  the  principal  laws  of  me- 
chanifm*  that  governs  the  human  automaton 
in  the  various  degrees  of  health  as  well  as 
difeafe.  However,  let  me  not  forget  to  whom 
I write,  but  hafte  to  the  point  I am  at. 

A fever  may  proceed  from  many  different 
caufes,  and  may  affedl  many  different  con- 
llitutions,  and  alfo  produce  many  different 
effedls ; it  is  therefore  juft  that  a proper  di- 
ftindlion  Ihould  be  made. 

Indeed,  it  is  a fubjedl  that  cannot  be  , too 
minutely  handled ; becaufe  it  is  fcarce  pof- 
lible  that  there  is  a difeafe  void  of  a fever  in 
fome  degree  or  other. — But  precifenefs  and 
utility  is  the  objedl  I have  in  view. 


SECT. 
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S E C T.  II. 

Of  Accidental  Fevers. 

TT  OW  uncertain  is  human  life ! One  mo- 

^ meiit  in  a perfedt  ftate  of  health,  the 
next  perhaps  no  more  or  confined  under  the 
painful  fenfations  both  of  body  and  mind  ! 

Every  accident  is  liable,  and  unavoidably 
mufi;  bring  on  a fever;  and  this,  like  fire, 
fhould  be  extinguilhed  .in  its  earlicft  com- 
mencement. But  iiw^at,  as  1 have  before 
obferved,  the  conftitimon  fhould  principally 
be  confulted. 

I have  in  the  ledlure  of  accidents,  at  every 
opportunity,  recommended  bleeding,  but  al- 
ways with  a provifo,  if  requifite ; and,  as  this 
is  of  more  confequence  than  generally  is  fup- 
pofed,  1 find  it  necefiary  here  to  expatiate 
farther  on  it. 

In  the  firfi:  place,  no  man  fiiould  be  bled 
who  has  loll  a confiderable  quantity  of  blood, 
unlefs  indeed  he  was  known  in  his  ftate  of 
health  to  be  very  ftrong  and  robuft ; and  that 
the  fever  fets  on  with  fuch  fury,  that  the 
fyftem  requires  abfolutely  to  be  reduced  ; for 
the  folids  and  fluids  have  fuch  a flrift  de- 
pendance  amongfl:  themfelves,  that  they 
keep  each  other  in  an  equipoife.  If  therefore 
the  blood  is  of  an  acrimonious  nature,  and 

at 
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at  the  fame  time  impoveriihed  by  leffening 
its  quantity,  the  coats  of  the  arteries  and 
veins  will  be  the  more  ftimulated  ; thence 
the  fever  will  naturally  encreafe,  and  generate 
more  acrimony;  which  at  length  will  deftroy 
the  patient.  I have  been  an  eye  witnefs 
more  than  once,  that  the  fever  has  adlually 
encreafed  upon  every  repeated  bleeding,  till 
the  whole  fupply  of  life  was  fpent ; and  all 
my  perfualions  have  not  been  liftened  to  till 
too  late.  Nay,  a fever  is  fometimes  abfolutely 
necelfary ; and  proves  to  fome  conftitutions  a 
remedy  on  its  own  account,  provided  it  is 
properly  treated,  and  kept  within  due  bounds. 

Secondly,  If  the  conftitution  of  the  patient 
before  the  accident  was  but  flender,  and  of  a 
phlegmatic  nature,  bleeding  fhould  be  very 
little  or  cautioufly  performed ; for  the  blood 
of  itfelf  being  but  poor,  mull:  naturally  be 
impoveriflied  by  being  lelfened ; and  whilft 
the  tenfenefs  of  the  fibres  is  loll,  it  is  the 
more  ailed  upon  and  rendered  more  acri- 
monious, and  llill  unable  to  llrengthen  the 
tone  of  the  irritated  fibres ; whence  a relaxed 
body,  together  with  a poor  acrimonious  blood, 
and  all  its  evil  tendencies  mull  be  the  con- 
fequence. 

Let  it  once  for  all  be  obferved,  that  all  the 
benefit  we  can  pofiibly  hope  and  expeil  from 
bleeding,  is  to  lelfen  the  whole  fyllem,  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  the  fluids,  and  to  re- 
lax 
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lax  the  folids.  This  leffening  of  the  fyftem 
i muft  own  is  very  often  highly  neceffary ; 
But,  let  uS  not  fall  into  the  ridiculous  no- 
tion to  fuppofe  that  bleeding  will  draw  off  the 
bad  blood,  and  leave  the  good  behind  •,  far 
otherwife  } the  quantity  of  the  blood  is  foon 
replenifhed,  but  the  quality  becomes  ith- 
poverifhed. 

The  principle  intention  in  fevers  of  what- 
ever kind,  fhould  be  to  promote  perfpiration. 
This  is  the  grand  rcftorative  of  nature  j and 
I cannot  recommend  it  too  much.  Nature 
defigned  this  evacuation  in  the  formation  of 
man  j and  by  that,  fevers  were  cured  in  time 
of  yore,  many  ages  before  art  contrived  either 
lance  or  lancets. 

But  here  let  me  not  forget  another  great 
caution } namely,  not  to  millake  profufe 
fweating  for  perfpiration  j for  this  is  an 
extreme  into  which  many  have  erroneoufly 
fallen.  Nature  frequently  produces  a fweat 
without  force  or  compulfion  j and  if  fo,  it 
fhould  be  favoured,  but  never  brought  on  by 
ftimulants,  or  ftrong  forcing  medicines. 

Perfpiration,  fweat  and  urine,  are  the  na- 
tural evacuations  intended,  for  the  purify- 
ing the  fyftem  from  animal  acrimony ; and 
when  thefe  excretions  are  in  a juft  balance 
with  the.  fecretions  of  the  fluids  and  motion 
in  the  fyftem,  without  pain  or  fatigue } then 
nature  is  at  peace  with  itfelf. 


Laftly, 
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Laftly,  I muft  obferve,  that  the  ftomach  is 
an  organ  which,  by  the  nervous  confent,  car- 
ries on  an'  immediate  correfpondence  with 
every  part  in  the  human  fabric ; whence  this 
vifcera  fhould  likewife  ever  be  Confulted  in 
fevers ; that  is,  never  to  impofe  on  it  any  ali- 
ment againft  its  own  inclination  and  appetite. 

The  want  of  appetite  in  a fever  is  a natural 
caufe,  and  very  often  is  in  the  patient’s  fa- 
vour j but  the  miftaken  notion,  that  a patient 
muft  eat,  even  againft  his  inclination,  in 
order  to  recover  ftrength,  is  not  only  highly 
abfurd,  but  has  been  the  deftrudtion  of  many, 
who  otherwife  would  have  recovered,  had 
they  with  patience  waited  the  kind  diiftates 
of  Nature. 

Let  the  fyftem  be  free  from  difeafes,  and  the 
ftomach  will  foon  crave  food,  when  there  is 
a probability  that  the  aliment  may  be  con- 
verted into  good  blood ; but  whatever  is 
forced  into  the  ftomach  before  that  time,  will 
inftead  of  nourifliing  the  body,  only  add  fuel 
to  the  deftrucftive  fire,  and  encreafe  the  al- 
ready malignant  blood. 

Upon  the  principles  of  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  1 lhail  lav  down  the  rules  that  fhould 
be  religioufly  obferved  in  accidental  fevers  ; 
and  when  they  are  well  confidered,  we  fhall 
find  that  they  will  hold  good  alfo  in  all  other 
kind  of  fevers,  notwithftanding  they  arife 
from  internal  acrimony  of  the  body  ; for  the 

difference 
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dilFerence  is  barely  this,  whether  the  fire  is 
kindled  within  or  from  without  j — but  to 
proceed. 

Whatever  then  be  the  accident,  a fall,  a 
wound,  a fradlure,  diflocation,  bruife,  &c. 
obferve  what  the  patient  was  before  the  acci- 
dent. 

If  the  patient  was  a flout  hearty  man,  it 
naturally  follows,  that  the  fibres  of  his  body 
were  allb  in  a rigid  robufl  flate  j and  the 
quantity  and  richnefs  of  the  blood  was  in  a 
due  proportion  ; for  this  very  reafon,  health 
being  at  fuch  an  acmit  a fever  is  the  more  to 
be  feared,  and  ought  fludioufly  to  be  avoided. 

If  this  patient  has  not  lofl  any  blood  by  the 
accident,  by  all  means  bleed  him  \ but  never 
exceed  eight  ounces  at  farthefl ; it  is  as  much 
as  the  flrongeft  man  ought  to  lofe  at  once. 

In  the  next  place,  perfpiration  fliould  be 
the  principal  obje(ft  in  viev/.  To  this  end, 
let  the  patient  immediately  after  bleeding  go 
to  refl,  and  take  a dofe  of  the  Fever  Powder 
(L)  j upon  which  let  him  drink  plenty  of 
Balm  Pea  (12)  ; which  will  generally  bring 
on  a perfpiration. 

If  however  the  fever  increafes,  the  pulfe 
continues  to  beat  hard  and  full,  the  head 
.ach,  difficulty  of  breathing,  a great  draught 
and  delirium  fliould  enfue,  bleeding  indeed 
may  be  repeated,  provided  it  is  within  the 
fame  twenty-four  hours;  but  if  the  fymptoms 

come 
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come  on  beyond  that  time,  then  bleeding 
will  feldom  prevail,  or  do  any  good,  but 
rather  mifchief  j for  by  this  time,  the  fever 
is  generally  agitated  by  acrimony,  and  the 
blood  is  of  its  own  accord  poor  enough  with- 
out being  made  more  fo  by  bleeding. 

In  the  fymptoms  which  I mentioned,  re- 
gard Ihould  be  had  to  the  body  being  gently 
kept  open,  not  by  purges  but  by  clyfters ; 
for  purges  in  fevers  are  precarious,  and  liable 
to  bring  on  heavy  fluxes.  If  the  patient  under 
this  high  fever  is  coftive,  give  him  the  fol- 
lowing clyfter. 

No.  XXIII. 

T^ake  warm  water  one  pint ^ or  fomething  more ; 
in  which  fcrape  about  one  ounce  of  cajiile  or  hard 
foap,  and  let  it  perfeSlly  dijfohe ; then  add  a 
Jpoonful  of  honey  to  it,  and  let  it  be  as  warm  as 
that  it  may  be  eafly  borne  to  your  cheek. 

^Let  the  patient  keep  this  clyfter  within 
ftim  as  long  as  he  gan,  till  it  comes  away 
with  a ftool. 

If  the  patient  is  fick  at  the  ftomach,  a vo- 
mit of  ipecacuanha  (S)  or  No.  xxvi,  will  be  very 
proper,  and  nothing  in  fuch  acafecan  be  given 
more  fafety  and  better  advantage  ; for  it  is 
not  only  the  flomach  that  gets  relieved,  but 
the  whole  body  is  brought  thereby  Into  per- 
fpiration,  by  the  univerfal  ftrain  it  occafions. 
After  the  vomit,  or  after  the  clyfter,  give 
the  following  draught. 


No. 
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No.  XXIV. 

l^ake  of  fever  powder  (L)  one  fcruple  j com- 
mon water  or  balm  tea,  one  ounce  or  half  a tea- 
cup full ; then  take  a lump  of  fugar,  on  which 
pour  effential  oil  of  peppermint  (U)  three  drops 
liquid  laudanum  (T)  eight  drops  fweet  fpirit 
of  nitre  (D)  thirty  drops ; and  mix  them  with 
a tea-fpoon. 

This  draught  will  not  only  promote  per- 
fpiration,  but  it  will  comfort  the  ftomach, 
and  incline  the  patient  to  an  agreeable  reft  ; 
by  which  he  will  be  greatly  refrelhed.  If 
cccafion  requires,  it  may  be  repeated  every 
fix  hours. 

If  reft  comes  of  its  own  accord,  the  liquid 
laudanum  (T)  may  be  omitted;  and  if  the 
ftomach  does  not  ftand  in  need  of  any  carmi- 
natives, the  oil  of  peppermint  (U)  may  alfo  be 
omitted,  &c.  The  conftant  drink  when  dry 
may  be  balm  tea ; in  which,  if  it  fuits  the 
palate  of  the  patient,  a flice  of  lemon  may  be 
put,  and  then  fweetened  with  fugar. 

The  diet,  as  I have  before  obferved,  Ihould 
be  fparing ; and  the  patient’s  palate  in  this 
Ihould  principally  be  confulted.  The  fol- 
lowing water  gruel,  or  rather  wine  foup,  or 
whatever  other  name  it  may  acquire,  I have 
often  ordered  to  my  patients  at  fea ; and 
which  has  fuited  moft  ftomachs,  and  proved 
an  agreeable  mefs. 

No. 
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l!ake  oatmeal,  or  pounded  bifcuit,  a couple  of 
fpoonfuls  water,  a quart ; a fmall  handful 
of  raifins  ; a little  alljpice,  a little  mace,  tied 
up  in  a fine  rag',  which  boil  together  in  a tin 
faucepan  till  confumed  to  a pint  and  a half  ’,  then 
add  a gill  of  good  wine,  red  or  white,  andfweeten 
it  with  Jugar  to  fmt  the  palate.  ITou  may  put 
a little  lemon  peel  in,  to  give  it  an  agreeable 
favour. 

A little  roafted  frefli  meat  will  huj't  no- 
body ; and  broths  moft  certainly  are  good, 
particularly  if  the  body  is  coftive  j but  when 
the  body  is  inclined  to  loofenefs,  I have 
known  the  beft  broth  to  produce  a dangerous 
flux  ; and  this  ihould  be  taken  notice  of. 

If  the  patient  however  who  has  met  with, 
the  accident  is  of  a puny  weak  conftitution, 
or  has  loft  a fufficient  quantity  of  blood  by 
the  wounds,  bleeding  then  is  not  fo  requifite 
as  in  the  former  cafe ; though  the  treatment 
otherwife  muft  be  equally  the  fame. 

By  this  method  of  proceeding,  there  is 
little  fear  but  that  the  patient  will  foon  per- 
fectly recover,  even  in  the  higheft  fever  that 
may  fuddenly  befal  a man  from  an  accident ; 
provided  the  injury  is  not  of  a dangerous  ten- 
dency. But  as  an  acrimonious  habit  of  body 
is  liable  on  its  own  accord  to  difeafes,  it  is 
eafily  imagined  that  an  accident  may  become 
acceftary,  and  heighten  the  malignity  ; hence 

often 
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often  a fever  of  that  kind  is  liable  to  degene- 
rate into  a malignant  one,  or  even  from  the 
accident  itfelf,  when  of  a dangerous  nature ; 
and  this  I fhall  explain  as  I proceed.  I {hall 
therefore  leave  the  accidental  fever  that  pro- 
ceeds from  an  external  caufe,  and  proceed  to 
thofe  which  take  their  origin  internally. 


H E fever  now  to  be  treated  of  is 


the  moft  common  amongft  mankind ; 
efpecially  feamen,  who  are  ever  expofed,  to 
have  the  perfpirati'on  obftrufted.  It  how- 
ever v/ould  fave  many  from  the  grave,  and 
almoft  as  many  from  being  food  for  the  fifh, 
was  it  a little  more  regarded  than  what  it  ac- 
tually is. 

The  found  of  a cold  is  fo  gentle,  that  cuf- 
tom  has  almoft  made  it  effeminacy  to  pay  any 
regard  to  it ; and  yet,  if  we  maturely  examine, 
we  {hall  find  the  moil:  malignant,  acute,  and 
mortal  difeafes,  firfi;  make  their  appear- 
ances by  the  fymptoms  of  a cold, — — But 
let  us  proceed  to  particulars.  A cold  is  an 
obflruftion  of  perfpiration ; which  may  be- 
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become  deftru(5live  to  the  animal  ceconomy 
if  negledled,  in  fo  much,  that  it  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  fixft  foundation  of  mod;  dif- 
eafes. 

In  my  treatife  on  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  I 
have  enumerated  the  many  caufes  of  a cold 
to  which  mankind  are  liable,  and  their  pre- 
cautions to  avoid  them.  To  fea-faring  men, 
1 have  one  principal  caufe  to  mention  where- 
by they  make  themfelves  fubje<3:  to  colds, 
and  fow  the  feed  of  many  dangerous  di- 
feafes  in  their  fyftem,  and  that  is  their  care- 
iefsnefs  in  fliifting,  after  getting  wet  j in  this 
refped:,  I have  however  a remedy  to  offer, 
which  is  as  valuable  and  as  efficatious  to  their 
prefervation,  as  it  is  eahly  put  in  execution. 
The  remedy  is  limply  this  : 

A man  who  has  been  expo  fed  on  duty  iu 
the  I'ain,  and  is  become  thorough  wet, 
fhould  not  only  fhift  himfelf  in  dry  cloaths, 
but  previoufly  wafli  all  over  with  fea  wa- 
ter: if  be  carefully  obferves  this,  he  will 
never  get  cold  on  that  account.  I have  not 
only  experienced  this  perfonafly  many  times, 
but  ever  found  it  prodpcflive  of  falutary  effedts 

to  thofe  I have  perfuaded  to  it.-^ If  we  but 

make  fome  obfervations  on  the  accidental  oc- 
curences that  happen  at  fea,  we  fhall  fee  the 
ju,ft  foundation  of  this.  When  do  we  find  a 
rnan  who  is  continually  walhed  by  the  fea  to 
have  a cold  ^ while  on  the  contrary  a 

O foul 
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foul  rainy  day,  will  almoft  breed  a general 

ficknefs. Thefe  obfervations  firft  brought 

me  on  the  notion  of  walhing  the  body  with 
fait  water,  and  having  verified  it  by  experi- 
ment, I foon  faw  the  propriety  of  it  j name- 
ly, that  the  frefli  water  being  of  a fluggifh 
nature,  and  having  a tendency  to  putrefac- 
tion, ia'not  only  apt  to  infufe  a putrefcency  in- 
to the  fyftem,  but  from  its  flimy  nature  apt 
to  clog  up  the  pores,  and  thus  obftrucSt  per- 
fpiration  j whilft  on  the  contrary,  fait  water 
is  not  only  antifi  ptic,  but  ftimulates  the  pores 
of  the  Ikin  to  their  fecretory  and  excretory 
fundlions. Nay  fo  perfedly  have  I expe- 

rienced this  remedy,  that  I have  perfuaded 
the  people  to  falute  one  another  by  way  of  play 
with  buckets  of  fea  water  on  afoul  rainy  day, 
and  with  pleafure  I have  experienced  that  they 
have  all  remained  brifk  and  hearty  after  it,  and 
evidently  feen  the  difference,  that  on  a fimlar 
day  the  fea  water  play  being  omitted,  fcarce 
one  who  has  been  thorough  wet,efcaped  a cold 

in  fome  degree  or  other. 1 muft  not  forget, 

that  a draught  of  grog  is  likewife  no  bad  pre- 
fervative.  But  this  is  beft  taken  when  the 
w^atch  is  out,  and  that  reft  and  deep  can  be 
indulged  upon  it,  as  that  will  then  be  apt 
to  throw  them  into  a gentle  perfpiration ; 
whilft  however  their  watch  is  upon  deck,  the 
beft  warmth  is  that  which  is  produced  by  ex- 
cercife } except  liquors  is  taken  with  the  greatr- 
eft  moderation.  But 
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But  when  a cold  has  a(flually  commenced, 
care  Ihould  be  taken  immediately  to  have  it 
fubdued  in  time.  The  term  cold  however  is  a 
very  vague  expreflion,  that  includes  a great 
many  diforders,  occafioned  by  an  obftrudlion 
of  perfpiration,  which  all  in  turn  fhall  be 
taken  notice  of : But  as  I am  now  on 

the  fubje<ft  of  fever§,  I lhall  confine  myfelf 
to  that  at  prefent,  and  confider  the  cold  as 
it  affedls  the  body  nniverfally  ; namely  head- 
aches, a weaknefs  in  all  the  limbs  j intermit- 
tent fevers,  intermixed  fometimes  with  flufhes 
of  heat,  and  at  other  times  Ihivering,  chil- 
ling, &c. 

Thefe  are  not  only  the  fymptoms  of  a cold, 
but  of  almoft  all  inflammatory  fevers  which 
in  fa<fl:,  the  cold  is  a commencement  of. 
Now  all  that  nature  requires  is  a perfpira- 
tion ; for  thereby  the  imprifoned  acrimony  is 
expelled,  and  which  nature  is  always  engaged 
to  throw  off  from  the  fyflem. — To  this  in- 
tention, if  the  patient  is  rich  of  blood,  bleed- 
ing flaould  be  performed  ; but  with  fuch  cau- 
tion, as  I have  before  recommended.  Next 
give  the  fever  powder  (I),  together  with  a 
good  quantity  of  balm  tea,  or  if  the  confti- 
tution  is  of  a phlegmatic  habit,  fage  tea,  or 
even  fage  punch  (No.  V.)  will  not  be  im- 
proper j but  care  ihould  be  taken,  that  if 
there  is  much  fever,  all  thofe  things  (hould 
be  omitted,  as  it  is  liable  to  increafe  the 

fever. 
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fever.  If  there  is  a naufea  at  the  ftomach* 
give  a vomit : take  the  following  : 

No.  XXVI. 

‘Take  Ipecacuanha  (S),  one  fcruple  : fugar  a 
little  lump  : water  half  a Tea  cup  fully  and  make 
it  up  into  a draught. 

This  vomit  fhould  be  well  worked  off  with 
chamomile  tea,  or  even  common  luke  wartn 
water;  firft  letting  the  vomit  operate,  and 
then  drinking  plenty  of  the  water  after  every 
operation.  When  this  is  over,  the  patient 
fhould  keep  his  bed  or  hammock,  and  take  ei- 
ther the  fever-powder  {h)y  or  the  before  men- 
tioned draught.  No.  XXIV. 

The  catarrhal  fever,  and  all  the  other 
fymptoms  of  cold,  viz.  cold  in  the  head, 
cough,  hoarfnefs,  &c.  generally  keep  one 
another  company,  leave  the  patient  general- 
ly at  one  time ; and  in  fadt,  one  method  of 
cure,  namely,  promoting  a perfpiration,  ferves 
for  all ; for  thereby  the  obftrudtions  become 
removed,  and  nature  is  reftored  to  its  primi- 
tive tranquillity  again. 


SECT. 


j. 
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SECT.  IV. 

Of  Intermitting  FeverSy  and  Agues. 

^ t ^ HERE  is  fcarce  a difeafe  that  makes 
a patient  more  wretched,  and  unhappy, 
than  the  fever  and  ague.  The  caufes  of  thefe 
kind  of  fevers  is  principally  from  a pituitous, 
or  flimy  blood,  together  with  its  being  load- 
ed with  acrimony ; and  a flaccidity  of  the 
moving  fibres. 

They  are  divided  into  various  clafies  j 
though  in  fadt  all  of  one  nature.  When  the 
ague  with  its  fucceeding  fever  comes  on  re- 
gularly every  day,  it  is  called  quotidiany  or 
every  day’s  ague  ; when  every  fecond  day,  ter- 
tian, or  third  day’s  ague,  and  when  every 
third  day ; a quartan,  or  fourth  day’s  ague. 
There  are  many  other  clafies  as  fubdivifions 
of  thefe,  but  they  are  the  mere  fpeculations 
of  phyfical  pedants,  who  are  ever  fworn  ene- 
mies to  plain  underftanding,  and  delight  in 
perplexities ; v/hich  therefore,  we  fiiall  neither 
ipend  paper  nor  time  upon  to  recount. 

Suffice  it,  let  their  paroxyfms  return  at 
what  ftated  period  of  time  they  will,  either 
regularly  or  irregularly,  they  difer  in  nothing 
but  this,  that  the  farther  the  fits  are  diftanced, 
the  feverer  they  generallyfare,  when  they  come 
on  i and  the  more  regular,  the  more  obfti- 

nate 
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nate  in  their  cure ; though  in  this  even  there 
are  exceptions. 

It  is  I'urprifing  to  imagine,  how  many  dif- 
ferent opinions  have  been  fent  into  the  world 
concerning  the  returns  of  the  periodical  fits 
of  the  ague ; and  equally  aftonifhing,  how 
few  with  any  probability  of  truth  or  reafon. 

I lhall  not  here  enter  into  an  enquiry  of 
this  nature  ; certain  it  is,  that  at  the  ftated 
times  of  thefe  returning  fits  of  the  ague,  there 
is  an  obftruftion  in  fome  particular  part  of  the 
fyftem,  that  correfponds  with  the  ftated  time  of 
the  circulation  of  fluids  in  fuch  parts — which 
when  difturbed,  elfe<fts  by  the  nervous  con- 
fent,  the  whole  animal  ftrudlure. 

The  principal  intention  in  all  intermitt- 
ing fevers,  Ihould  be  to  corredl  the  petui- 
ty  and  acrimony  of  the  blood  j to  remove  the 
obftrudions  j and  to  ftrengthen  the  folids. 

With  refpedl  to  the  blood,  it  is  an  inevit- 
able confequence,  that  when  it  is  loaded 
with  a vicidity  and  lentor,  that  it  will  ever 
occafion  a depraved  nutrition  j and  hence  we 
fee,  that  people  labouring  under  agues,  and 
intermittent  fevers  of  any  kind,  have  a 
depraved  appetite,  and  many  difagreeablenef* 
fes  in  the  fir  ft  paffages. 

The  intermittent  fever  and  ague  approach 
with  the  following  lymptoms,  viz.  a heavy 
dull  head-ach,  a (hivering  chill  all  over  the  bo* 
dy,  with  a yawning,  &c.  pain  in  all  thelimbsat- 
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tended  with  wearinefs,  a naufea  at  the  ftomach* 
a depreffed  pulfe ; which  after  it  has  lafted  for 
half  an  hour,  changes  into  a burning  heat,  a 
throbbing  head-ach,  pain  in  the  loins,  and 
in  every  limb,  a great  draught,  2l full  hard  pulfe y 
and  which  at  laft  terminates  in  a profufe 
fweat ; this  feems  to  give  the  patient  eafe,  for 
one,  two,  or  three  days ; and  then  attacks 
the  patient  with  the  fame  fymptom,  increaf- 
ing  every  time,  and  reduces  the  patient  both 
in  body  and  fpirit. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  a vo- 
mit, like  No.  XV.  and  XXVI.  This  is 
heft  taken  at  the  approach  of  the  cold  fit,  and 
worked  well  off  with  plenty  of  luke  warm 
water.  After  the  operation  of  the  vomit  is 
over,  let  the  patient  take  the  following 
draught. 

No.  XXVII. 

fake  fever  powder  {Ifj,  thirty  grains  calo- 
mel (N),  one  grain  ; elixir  of  vitriol  (G),  fxty^ 
or feventy  drops ; ejfential  oil  of  pepper-mint  (U), 
four  drops  upon  a little  lump  of  fugar } to  which 
add  water y half  a tea  cup-full. 

This  draught  will  not  only  promote  per- 
fpiration,  but  help  to  diflblve  the  fizynefs  in 
the  blood;  and  may  therefore  be  repeated 
every  fix  hours,  for  a few  days.  But  the 
patient  fliould  alway  be  kept  moderately  warm 
upon  it,  that  it  may  work  by  perfpiration.— 
^ This 
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This  fimple  method  I have  known  put  thfc 
patient  to  rights  again,  after  a fevere  onfet. 

But  fometimes  this  wretched  diforder  will 
require  more  powerful  medicines  to  keep  it 
in  fubjetftion.  When  the  fibres  are  debili- 
tated, and  the  blood  flill  retains  its  vifcid  cor- 
ruptive quality,  the  ague  is  apt  to  hang  on 
the  patient  a long  time,  the  fucceeding 
fever  apt  to  melt  the  patient  down  to  a mere 
fkeleton,  and  even  defiroy  him.  In  this  it  is 
requilite  to  brace  up  the  folids,  and  to  in- 
fufe  an  aftringencey  into  the  blood. 

To  this  intent,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  now 
frequently  prefcribed,  and  if  judicioufly 
adminiftered  it  is  an  excellent  medicine  j but 
as  it  is  liable  however,  to  be  improperly  given, 
and  then  produdiive  of  irrepairable  mifchief, 
I have  purpofely  omitted  it  in  this  catalogue  j 
nevertheleis,  I fhall  give  in  its  ftead  a medi- 
cine, fuperior  both  in  virtue,  and  by  far  more 
lafe  in  the  appl’ication  ; not  only  in  this  kind 
of  complaint,  but  in  fcorbutic  cafes,  as  I fhall 
hereafter  take  notice  of.  The  medicine  is 
this. 

No.  XXVllI. 

Rlixer  of  Iron. 

I“ake  a quantity  of  rufy  iron,  the  fmalkr  the 
pieces  are,  the  better,  jor  the  lefs  quantity  will 
do  j pour  on  it  good  jlroiig  vinegar,  fufficient  to 
cover  it  \ let  them  Jieep  till  the  vinegar  becomes  of 
a deep  brown  colour,  which  it  Joon  will,  and  at 
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length  acquire  a conjiftance  of  a black  elexir. 
The  vejfel  Jhould  be  either  Jlone  or  glafs ; but  ^johat 
is  yet  better  is  hn  iron  pot,  which  of  itfelf  %mll 
contribute  to  the  medicine. 

If  the  patient  therefore,  after  the  vomit,  and 
^e  above  draught,  is  attacked  again  with 
the  fit  of  the  ague,  and  fucceeding  fever, 
have  immediate  recourfe  to  your  elixir  of 

iron. -Let  him  take  after  the  fever  is 

off,  every  three  hours,  a table  fpoonful 
of  the  elixir,  and  fhould  it  feem  to  come 
up  again  at  firfl;  (which  it  fometime?  will, 
particularly  if  the  fiomach  is  yet  foul)  give 
immediately  another  fpoonful,  and  repeat  this 
at  leaft  three  times  of  the  day. 

A little  gentle  exercife  upon  taking  the 
elixir  is  highly  beneficial ; and  if  it  throws  a 
gentle  warmth  over  the  body,  arid  brings  it  in- 
to a gentle  perfpiration,  you  are  fure  of  fuccefs. 

The  quantity  of  it  fhould  be  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  firength  of 
the  ftomach  ; if  it  fits  eafy,  a larger  quantity 
may  be  taken,  and  feldomer ; and  if  it  is  more 
naufeous,  a fmaller  dofe  and  oftener. — Should 
the  fits  feem  obftinate,  the  following  eledtuary 
may  be  ufed ; and  is  a powerful  fpecific. 

No.  XXIX. 

Take  ftomach  powder  (M),  two  drachmes', 
nutmeg  powdered,  one  drachm  ; powdered  alum 
(17),  half  a drachm ; ejjential  oil  of  pepper-mint 

(V), 
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(V),  twenty  dropsy  calomel  (N),  ten  grains-, 
honey  (E),  one  ounce  : the  whole  well  mixed. 

Of  this  let  the  patient  take  every  eight,  or 
twelve  hours,  the  bignefs  of  a nutmeg,  taking 
his  elixir  as  before  obferved ; and  this  will 
ever  prove  fuccefsful  in  the  moll  obllinate 
cafe.  • 

As  patients  of  that  kind  at  fea,  have  ever 
a taint  of  the  fcurvy  in  their  compofition,  or 
at  leall  have  a tendency  towards  it,  exercile 
and  frelhnefs  of  food,  will  prove  one  of  the 
rellorative  means.  The  malt  decodtion  Ihould 
alfo  be  their  drink,  as  well  as  in  the  fcurvy. 

To  conclude,  I lhall  only  obferve,  that 
bleeding  in  agues  mull  at  all  events  be  omit- 
ted, as  being  abfolutely  pernicious,  as  it 
cannot  fail  of  impoverilhing  the  blood  j which 
is  the  principle  fource  of  the  diforder.  Alfo, 
in  the  intermitting  time,  exercife  Ihould  be 
obferved,  and  the  diet  Ihould,  when  the 
llomach  craves,  be  good.  Sometimes  indeed, 
the  llomach  is  too  ravenous  and  greedy ; but 
that  is  a default  which  proceeds  from  the 
fame  caufe  as  that  which  makes  it  loath  its 
vidluals ; a vomit  in  either  cafe  is  the  moll 
effedlual  medicine,  and  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  it  is  requilite,  without  the  leall  fear 
of  injury,  particularly  in  this  difeale. 
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SECT.  V. 

Of  Putrid  and  Malignant  Fevers. 

I Shall  on  this  head  reftrain  rnyfelf  from 
faying  more  than  what  is  abfolutely  re- 
quifite  to  the  cure.  It  feldom  happens  to  in- 
fedl  a fhip’s  crew  at  fea,  unlefs  the  Ihip  has 
carried  it  from  fome  place  where  the  difeafe 
was  contagious. 

Though  notvvithftanding,  great  licknefs  on 
board  may  give  rife  to  it,  if  care  is  riOt  taken, 
to  prevent  it.  I would  therefore  ever  advife,  in 
cafe  of  ficknefs,  to  fleam  the  birth  with  vi- 
negar j namely,  taking  a veffel  with  vinegar, 
in  which  put  a hot  iron,  and  thereby  raife  a 
a fleam,  which  is  a powerful  prefervative. 

A putrid  fever  may  be  generated  from  the 
contaminated  atmOfpherc  of  a fick  perfon, 
though  it  rarely  is  the  cafe ; yet  prudence 
demands  every  precaution  that  is  in  our 
power. 

The  fever  that  I now  fpeak  of  is  of  the 
malignant  kind,  and  peculiar  to  the  hotter 
climates. 

The  patient  is  feiz^  firfl  with  a fhivering 
chillinefs,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  v/ith  a 
weak  unequal  flattering  pulley  the  body  is 
feized  with  a univerfal  pain,  together  with  a 
great  debility  i the  mouth  is  hot  and  dry ; 

the 
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the  refpiration  deprelTed ; and  the  mind  la* 
hours  under  a heavy  anxiety. — The  fever  con- 
tinues, though  not  very  high  j and  the  pulfe 
not  very  full ; — a delirium  or  elfe  a ftupor 
enfues  j the  urine  becomes  deep  coloured, 
and  has  an  oily  fkim  at  top  ; and  the  patient 
is  in  fo  imminent  a ftate  of  danger,  that,  un- 
lefs  a favourable  crilis  happens  foon,  twenty 
four  hours  rapid  progrefs  is  liable  to  put  him 
beyond  all  help.  The  firft  and  immediate 
remedy  (hould  be  a vomit,  No.  XXVI,  which 
is  the  grand  ftep  to  be  taken  in  all  fevers ; 
not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  cleanling  the 
ilomach,  as  for  the  univerfal  eafe  it  gives  to 
nature. 

The  next  ftep  is  to  corredl  the  putrefcent 
acrimony  in  the  fyftera  j for  which  purpofe 
make  the  following  draught. 

No.  XXX. 

“^ake  fever  powder  (L)  one  fcruple  j elixir  of 
vitriol  (G)  thirty  drops fweet  fpir it  of  nitre 
(D)  thirty  drops } calomel  (N)  two  grains ; 
effential  oil  of  peppermint  (U)  four  drops ; upon 
a lump  of fugar ; and  half  a tea-cup  full  of  water. 
Let  the  patient  take  this  draught  every  ftx 
hours  ; and  after  four  have  been  taken,  the 
calomel  ftiould  be  omitted.  If  the  nerves 
feem  to  be  affeded,  the  effential  oil  of  pepper- 
mint may  be  increafed.  If  a delirium  fhould 
come  on,  the  liquid  laudanum  (T)  from  ten 
to  twelve  drops  and  upwards  may  be  given 
in  the  draught. 
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I know  many  will  think  it  odd,  that  I 
Ihould  give  calomel  in  a fever  j but  all  this 
is  merely  the  elFedt  of  blind  prejudice ; a 
better  medicine  than  calomel  is  not  in  all 
Nature,  if  judicioufly  applied  j and  fo  for- 
tunate have  I been  in  my  fuccefs  with  this 
exalted  medicine  in  contagious  fevers,  that  I 
have  preferved  myfelf  and  my  patients  in  the 
midft  of  Death’s  fpreading  horror  around  us. 
But  to  proceed ; if  the  patient  continues  to  be 
dry  on  the  furfaee  qf  the  flcin,  and  perfpiration 
feems  backward,  a bliller  betwixt  the  fhoul- 
ders,  the  bignefs  of  the  palm  of  the  hand 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  crifis  or  turn  of  the 
fever  ; but  let  it  not  be  erroneoufly  fuppofed, 
that  a blifter  will  dr^w  oit  the  bad  humour, 
or  that  it  does  good  by  fuch  an  operation  j for 
this  notion  has  proved  dedruftive  to  many 
patients.  All  the  good  a blifter  does  is  to 
fpqr  on  the  animal  fundion ; by  which  fome- 
times  the  acrimony  is  thrown  off  from  the 
lyftem ; but  if  thus  irritating  the  fyftem  be 
overdone,  or  wrong  applied,  it  is  productive 
of  many  additional  evils  to  the  dfteafe;  caufes 
fpafms,  ftriCtures,  and  other  acute  difor- 
ders,  that  of  themfelves  may  become  mor- 
tal. Therefore  blifters  ftiould  never  be  ufed 
but  when  the  body  is  defective  of  perfpira- 
tion, or  when  the  debilitated  fyftem  is  de- 
fective in  its  excretory  functions. 

When 

* The  method  tow  to  apply  a blifter  is  ddcribsd  under  the 
article  of  Blifter  Plaifter,  m the  lecond  fecliom,  p.  7J* 
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When  the  patient  is  rid  of  the  fever, 
a general  weaknefs  will  be  left  behind;  this 
is  beft  affifted  with  the  elixir  of  iron-,  and  now 
and  then  as  a ftomachic,  a tea  fpoonful  of 
Turlington  s balfam  (W),  or  fome  few  drops 
of  oil  of  peppermint  (U),  as  alfo  the  malt  de- 
coftion,  and  frefli  diet. 

Malignant  fevers  are  generally  attended 
with  eruptions  on  the  ikin,  which  is  fome- 
times  in  favour  of  the  patient,  and  therefore 
by  no  means  to  be  hindered;  but  if  there  ap- 
pears purple  fpots  on  the  Ikin,  and  that  they 
incline  to  turn  black,  it  is  rather  a dangerous 
fymptom,  and  indicates  very  little  hope  of 
the  patient’s  recovery. 

The  fame  method  as  above  muft  be  ob- 
ferved ; which  if  medicine  can  avail,  will 
afford  benefit. 

On  the  whole,  I have  this  to  obferve,  that 
all  acute  fevers  are  liable  to  become  malig- 
nant and  putrid ; and  in  my  pradlice  I never 
found,  that  there  was  any  real  diftindlion  to 
be  made  in  the  method  of  cure,  whether  the 
acrimony  was  generated  in  the  habit  by  dif- 
eafe,  or  introduced  by  contagion  ; and  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  judge  by  comparifon,  it 
muft  appear  that  my  method  is  fuperior  to 
the  more  general  dodlrine  ; becaufe  I have 
ever  found  it  to  be  attended  with  much  more 
fuccefs. 
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LECTURE  VI. 


O F T H E 

VARIOUS  INTERNAL  DISEASES, 


AND 


THEIR  Method  of  cure. 


Having  in  the  foregoing  faid  what 
I thought  moft  material  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  fevers,  as  the  univerfal  difbrder  that 
attends  almoR  every  ailment  in  the  human 
body,  I lhall  for  regularity  fake,  treat  on  the 
moft  material  difeafes,  as  they  may  feem  to 
follow  in  order  in  the  various  divifions  of  the 
human  body  ^ and  be  as  concife  in  their  de- 
fcription  and  cure,  as  their  nature  will  admit  of. 
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Of  Difeafes  of  the  Head. 

‘ Of  the  Apoplexy. 

apoplexy  is  a difeafe,  wherein  the 
patient  falls  dpvyn  naotionlefs,  void  of 
fenfe  and  fenfation,  and  is,  in  fa<ft,  a temporary 
death.  It  will  fcarce  howevdi"  admit  of  a 
ftridt  definition  j for  there  are  not  only  va- 
rious degrees  of  this  diforder,  but  even 
different  diforders  under  the  fame  denomina- 
tion, that  have  quite  diftincft  different  caufes 
for  their  eff*e<ff:.  Many  indeed  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  but  many  more  cannot. 

The  brain  is  the  root  of  tfie  nerves,  and 
confequently  the  fountain  of  all  fenfation, 
and  life  itfelf.  That  part  of  the  human  fa- 
bric is  extremely  delicate,  and  blood  vef- 
fels  plentifully  diftributed.  When  therefore 
thefe  veffels  become  either  fo  diftended  with 
blood,  ib  as  to  prefs  the  fubllance  of  the 
brain,  that  it  is  hindered  from  its  motion, 
confufion  to  the  animal  oeco.nomy  muff  na- 
turally enfue;  thence  an  apoplexy  in  its  va- 
rious gradations  is  liable  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  j but  as  the  velTels  in  fucli  adiffention 
are  liable  to  break,  and  the  extravafated  blood 
prefling  the  brain  more  forcibly  without  a 
chance  of  difperfing,  we  plainly  fee  one  rea- 
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Ton,  why  fuch  i malady  is  apt  to  turn  out 
Fatal,  as  we  find  it  fometimes  does. 

Such  caufes  may  either  proceed  from  ex- 
ternal, or  internal  injuries ; thence  we  fee 
that  a heavy  fall,  or  contufion  on  the  head, 
may  occafion  an  apoplexy,  or  at  other  times,  a 
congeftion  of  blood  to  the  head  may  produce 
the  fame  malady. 

Sometimes  the  patient  is  motionlefs  and  to 
all  appearance  dead,  and  nothing  but  a faint 
pulfation  remains  j at  other  times  there  is  in- 
deed more  figns' of  life,  but  more  terrible  in 
appearance, — namely  a convulfive  breathing 
and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  without  the  leaft 
figns  of  fenfation  or  perception  j in  which  cafe 
there  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  veifels  in  the 
train  are  burli. 

However  in  all  thefe  extremities,  nothing 
can  contradift  the  indication  of  bleeding,  ex- 
cept extream  weaknefs,  and  debility  of  the 
fyitem ; which  here  is  very  rarely  the  cafe. 
— After  bleeding,  a large  tlifter  between  the 
fhoulders  thbuld  immediately  be  applied,  and 
treated  as  diredled  in  the  fecond  ledture,  page 

75. A draught  like  No.  XXX.  will  alfo  be 

of  fingular  fervice,  till  the  patient  comes  too  j’ 
after  which  he  will  require  fuch  treatment 
as  is  diredted  under  fevers  • for  that  difordec 
will  always  attend  the  fijock  that  the  apo- 
plexy gives  to  the  animal  fyftem.. 
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Of  the  "Frenzy  and  Delirium. 

\]^  HEN  the  root  of  the  nerves  arc  ftimu- 
* • lated  by  acrimony,  fo  as  to  heighten 
their  fenfibility,  or  fet  their  regulated  per- 
ception in  confufion,  the  ideas  become  be- 
wildered, and  the  fenfations  adl  at  random. 
This  is  generally  the  cafe  with  patients  in  acute 
and  malignant  fevers  and  this  conception 
differs  from  dreaming  in  this  refpedl,  that  the 
phantoms  of  the  confufed  imagination  may 
be  fomewhat  guided  by  the  objedls  around 
them  j as  they  may  be  faid  to  dream  with  their 
eyes  open  and  full  awake. 

When  the  frenzy  attends  acute  fevers,  the 
blood  is  generally  in  a great  confulion,  and 
the  pulfe  high  and  fiuftuating.  . Yet  bleeding 
Should  by  all  means  be  avoided,  unlefs  indeed 
the  diforder  has  come  on  remarkbly  fudden. 
Blifters  here  are  requifite^  and  in  order  to 
take  off  the  ftimulus  of  the  nerves,  give  the 
patient  the  following  draught. 

No.  XXXI. 

Fake  Fever  Powder  (L)  one  Scruple Liquid 
Laudanum^  (T)  ten  Drops ; Spirit  of  JVine 
and  Camp  her  (A)  twenty  Drops',  EJfential  Oil 
of  Peppermint  (U),  four  Drops  upon  a lump 
f Sugar  'y  Water  half  a Fea  Cup  full. 

This  draught  may  be  taken  every  fourth  or 
fixth  hourf  andnow  and  then  a grain  of  calo- 
mel 
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mel  may  with  great  fuccefs  be  added  to  it. 
Cooling  clyders  in  this  cafe  are  alfo  of  h.ngular 
fervice  ^ for  example ; 

No.  XXXII. 

T^ake  cold  watery  eight  ounces  j NitrCy  or  in- 
Jiead  of  this*  Fever  Powder  (L)  two  drachms 
fpirits  of  Camphor  (A)  thirty  drops,  mix  them. 

If  the  patient  is  very  coftive,  a little  honey 
and  foap  may  be  added,  previoufly  diflblved; 
which  will  both  open  the  body,  and  promote 
urine. 

For  the  reft,  every  method  muft  be  taken  as 
is  already  obferved  in  fevers. 

Of  a Stupor y and  Lethargy. 

TH  I S is  a fymptomatic  afflidlion,  that  at- 
tends accute  and  malignant  fevers,  in  its 
nature  quite  oppofite  to  the  former  j in  which 
the  nervous  fyftem  is  benumbed,  and  have  loft: 
their  fenfation ; this  is  very  apt  to  fucceed, 
but  feldom  precede  the  Frenzy.  When  a 
patient  lays  in  that  kind  of  ftupefadlion  in  a 
continual  doling,  there  is  in  general  little 
hopes  of  recovery;  neverthelefs  remedies 
muft  be  applied. 

* The  fever  powder  may  be  fleept  in  a little  water  before 
hapd,  and  the  clear  poured  becauii  nothing  but  the  nitre 
here  is  ufeful. 
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Blifters  here  are  very  p/oper,andthefe  (hould 
be  pretty  large.  Horfe  radifli  (hould  b6 
frequently  held  to  the  nofe,  which  has  a re- 
viving quality,  and  is  very  innocent  with 
reipedl  of  adding  acrimony  to  the  fyftem. 

A vomit  has  often  in  this  extremity  proved 
very  beneficial  j which  the  patient’s  weak- 
nefs  ihould  not  retard,  unlefs  very  weak  and 
near  the  end  indeed.  The  following  draught 
may  alfo  prove  highly  beneficial. 

No.  XXXIII.  j 

^ake  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre  (D)  one  drachm  j 
mfential  Oil  of  Peppermint  (U)  ten  drops  upon 
a lump  of fugar ; water  one  ounce,  mix  them. 

Let  the  patient  take  this  every  four  or  fix 
hours,  till  he  comes  to  himfelf  again  ; 

But  care  Ihould  be  taken  that  a good  found 
fleep,  is  not  miftaken  for  a ftupor ; for  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  a patient  upon  a favour- 
able crifis  will  fall  into  a long  found  fleep,  that 
terminates  all  his  danger ; if  therefore  the  pa- 
tient breathes  freely,  and  has  a moiftnefs  all 
over  the  body,  together  with  a tolerable  regular 
pulfe,  difturb  him  not  j but  let  nature  fi- 
nifh  her  gracious  work. — This  kind  of  fleep 
is  materially  different  from  the  ftupor,  where- 
in the  patient  neither  fleeps  nor  wakes,  but 
is  equally  infenfible  when  the  eyes  are  open,  as 
when  they  are  fhut. 
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Of  a Violent  Head-Ach. 

Violent  head-ach  often  attends  fevers. 


or  comes  fpontaneoufly  without ; it  ge- 
nerally precedes  a delirium,  as  the  irritation 
of  the  nerves  is  the  principal  caufe  thereof. 

The  firft  intention  muft  be  to  draw  the 
humours  from  the  head.  A comprefs  with 
vinegar,  in  which  is  dropt  a little  fpirits  of 
wine  and  camphor,  is  of  great  fervice,  and 
will  often  have  the  deCured  etfe<3:  to  carry  it 
olF.  Warm  foot-baths  ajfo  is  of  great  ufe  j 
a blifter  may  be  applied,  and  the  draught 
No.  XXXIV.  will  alfo  prove  of  great  fervice. 

The  head-ach  may  proceed  from  many 
other  different  caufes,  and  in  the  general  is 
only  a fymptomatic  affeiflion  ; therefore  par- 
ticular attention  fhould  be  had  to  the  prima- 
tive  feat  of  the  diforder. — Frequently  a foul 
ftomach  will  occafion  the  head-ach,  and  a vo- 
mit mofi;  times  prove  the  befl;  application. 
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SECT.  If. 

Of  D feafes  of  the  N cck. 

The  difeafes  in  that  part,  are  indeed  very 
numerous ; but  as  they  have  fo  ftri6t  a 
connexion  ainongfl  themfelves,  the  claffes 
may  be  confidered  but  very  few  ; of  which 
foine  have  been  already  taken  iiotice  of. 

Of  the  malignant  Sore  If  hr  oat. 

Every  body  who  is  liable  to  catch  cold, 
is  frequently  apt  to  have  a hoai;fenefs 
and  confequently  in  fome  degree,  more  or 
lefs,  a fore  throat.  If  a fever  attends  it,  me- 
thods iliould  be  ufed  accordingly,  as  is  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  colds  : with  refpeA 
to  the  throat,  ufe  the  gargle.  No.  XVIII. 
pretty  frequently,  and  the  diforder  will  foon 
go  off  again. 

But  when  an  ulcerated  fore  throat  is  attend- 
ed with  a malignant  fever  and  inflammation, 
it  is  called  a quinfey ; this  cafe  is  alarming, 
and  requires  very  careful  treatment ; for  firft 
w'e  mufl;  obferve,  that  the  larynx  (^s  of  a 
very  complicate  and  curious  flrudture ; and: 
fecondly,  it  is  compofed  of  various,  and  deli- 
cate materials ; namely,  cartilages,  mem- 
branes, mufcles,  and  glands. 

The  glands  are  very  numerous  in  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  coinpofition,  whence  th 

in  flam 
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inflammation  becomes  not  only  painful,  but 
is  apt  to  fwell  up  and  obflirudl  refpiration  ; 
wherefore  an  inflammation  in  fuch  parts  be- 
comes highly  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

When  the  patient  perceives  a burning  pain 
in  the  throat,  and  the  parts  all  round  fwell 
up,  refpiration  becoming  diflicult,  add  to  this 
a horfenefs,  great  difficulty  in  fwallowing, 
there  is  no  time  to  lofe,  for  immediate  affif- 
tance  is  wanting. 

Bleeding  is  indifpenfibly  neceflary,  parti- 
cularly if  the  inflammation  is  hidden  j warm 
foot-bathing  alfo  is  highly  requiflte ; to  re- 
move the  humours  downwards  ; a gargle 
ffiould  alfo  immediately  be  applied  like  the 
foregoing  No.  XVIII.  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  camphor  fpirits.  Externally « apply  the 
poultice.  No.  II.  and  give  the  following 
draught. 

No.  XXXIV. 

^ake  fever  powder  (L),  one  fcruple  j calomel 
(N),  two  grains-,  liquid  laudanum  (T),  twelve 
drops-,  water  two fpoonfuls-,  mix  it  into  a draught. 

This  may  be  given  every  fix  hours,  for 
two  days  fucceffively ; and  this  generally  will 
bneak  the  diforder.  The  patient  ffiould  be 
made  to  drink  as  freely  as  he  poffibly  can  j 
and  perfpiration  ffiould  ever  be  promoted. 
A blifter  as  the  cafe  requires,  may  alfo  be 
ufed  with  much  advantage.  If  the  body  is 

bound 
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bound,  clyfters  may  tend  to  incline  the  hu- 
mours to  be  drawn  down  from  the  part. 

No.  XXXV. 

Take  Glauber  s /alts  (19),  one  ounce  and  a 
half-,  honey  (E),  one  fpoonful hot  ’water,  a 
pint  and  a half. 

Sometimes  the  inflammation  is  fo  very 
great,  as  to  choak  up  both  the  pafl'age  of 
refpiration,  as  well  as  that  of  deglutition  ; fo 
that  the  poor  afflidfed  patient  can  neither 
breathe,  nor  fwallow;  and  is  not  only  liable  to 
be  fufFocated,  but  even  fliarved  to  death,  befides 
the  danger  from  the  malignant  inflammation. 

In  this  exigency,  have  recourfe  to  the  fol- 
lowing fimolc  but  excellent  remedy. 

" No.  XXXVI. 

Take  a pipkin,  or  a tin  Jauce-pan,  ‘with  a 
quart  of  ’water,  a pint  of  vinegar,  and  two 
fpoonfuls  of  honey  then  take  a funnel  that  -will 
pretty  ’well  cover  the  veffel  then  take  a piece  of 
iron,  or  fome  old  nails,  or  a little  ft  one,  or  ’what 
you  have  handy  -,  heat  it  red  hot,  aitd  put  it  into 
the  pipkin,  and  put  on  the  funnel  fo  that  fleam 
may  afcend  through  it.  Over  this  lei  the  patient 
hold  his  mouth,  fo  that  he  breathes  nothing  but 
the fteam  -,  and  to  fecure  it  the  better,  put  fome- 
thing  over  hts  head,  that  he  may  reap  the  more 
the  benefit  of  it.  When  the  fleam  ceafes,  heat  it 
again  as  before.  Inftead  of  heating  it  ’ivitb  the 
iron,  it  may  be  Jhfted  with  boiling,  hut  the  former 
is  generally  more  handy. 
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Jn  the  mean  time,  if  the  patient  hiould  by 
the  inflammation,  be  deprived  of  all  nutri- 
ment, recourfe  muft  be  had  to  nourifhing 
clyfters  : milk  in  this  refped:  is  the  bed;  j but 
in  want  of  that,  fowl  broth  may  be  ufedj 
and  if  that  is  wanting,  take  water  gruel. 
Milk  however  is  fuperior  to  ail : I fliall  give 
a receipt  of  each  kind. 

No.  XXXVII. 

^ake  milk  and  water  ^ of  each  a pint ; cinamoH 
(16),  one  drachm',  boil  them  arid firain  the  li^ 
quor  then  dlJ]ol;ve  one  ounce  and  an  half  of  good 
loaf  Jugar  j add  fx  drops,  of  the  efential  oil  of 
peppermint  (U),  upon  a little  lump  offugar. 

No.  XXXVIII. 

Take  half  a fowl,  bruife  the  bones,  and  cut 
the  fiejh  fmall ',  this  boil  in  three  pints  of  frejh 
water,  with  about  one  drachm  of  cinamon ; firain 
it  clear,  and  add  as  before,  an  ounce  of  Jugar, 
with  a few  drops  of  the  oil  of  peppermint. — ^ tea. 
cupful  of  good  white  wine  may  be  added,  if  the 
patient  is  “very  weak,  and  not  feverijh. 

No.  XXXIX. 

T 'ike  oat-meal,  two  fpoonfuls  -,  malt,  one fpoon- 
fuT,  cinamon,  two  drachmes.  Boil  it  in  two 
quarts  of  water  for  fame  time,  till  when  it  is 
firained,  it  becomes  one  quart',  put  to  it  fine 
fugar,  fix  ounces  ',  a few  drops  of  ejfential  oil  qf 
peppermint,  and  a tea  cupful  of  good  wine. 

Thefe  clyfters  are  perfedly  fafe,  and  very 
nourifhing.  Some  have  added  fait  to  the  ani- 
mal 
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mal  broth,  perhaps  through  a notion  to 
make  it  the  more  palatable,  and  fo  of  courfe 
more  nourilhing  ; but  probably  they  for- 
get that  the  part  they  are  now  about  to  feed, 
differs  widely  from  the  depraved  tafte  of  the 
palate. 

Salt  is  ftimulating ; befides,  it  indurates 
the  aliment,  that  it  never  yields  fo  much 
nourifhment,  becaufe  it  always  oppofes  affi- 
rnulation  ; and  it  is  univerfally  known,  that 
fait  victuals  is  by  far,  lefs  nourifhing  than 
frefh. 

The  quinfey  is  fometimes  fo  defperate,  as 
to  ffrangle  the  affliiled  patient,  particularly 
if  afliftance  is  given  too  late  ; in  fo  much  that 
hronchotomy,  or  opening  the  wind  pipe,  has 
been  the  lafl  refource  in  this  deplorable  di- 
lemma. I have  mentioned  this  operation,  in 
the  third  ledure,  and  have  only  to  obferve, 
that  in  this  cafe  little  hope  is  left  after  that 
operation,  on  account  of  the  great  inflam- 
mation of  the  parts^  though  we  have  inflances 
of  its  fuccefs.  If  however  the  method  which 
I have  here  laid  down,  together  with  Arid 
obfervance  of  managing  fevers  is  duly  obferv- 
ed,  there  can  fcarce  be  a failure  of  fuccefs ; 
for  if  I may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  my 
own  experience  and  fuccefs,  it  is  merely  ne- 
gled,  in  the  firft  fetting  out  of  thefe  difeafes, 
that  for  the  moft  part,  renders  them  fo  very 
defperate  and  mortal. 
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Of  D'lfeafes  in  the  Brea/i. 

U'NDER  this  head,  I mean  principally  to 
treat  of  difeafes  of  the  windpipe,  the 
lungs,  and  the  pleura,  or  membrane  that  lines 
the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  and  encompaffes  the 
lungs. 

Of  the  Cough. 

A Cough  is  generally  occafioned  by  a cold  ; 

unlefs  it  is  fymptomatic  with  other  in- 
flammatory difeafes,  or  the  relicft  of  a heavy 
ficknefs;  in  which  cafe,  it  is  either  near  a-kin 
to,  or  elfe  the  confumption  itfelf. 

If  from  a cold,  it  feldom  is  deep  founded, 
and  generally  has  its  feat  in  the  larynx,  or  in 
the  wind-pipe  ; though  indeed  fometimes  in 
the  lungs. 

It  generally  begins  fir  ft  with  a tickling  in 
the  throat,  and  occafions  a fhort  dry  cough 
which  gradually  becomes  ftrong,  and  is  at- 
tended with  a difeharge. 

It  is  furprizing  what  abfurd  remedies  are 
fometimes  given  tor  the  cough ; as  if  they 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed  that  every  thing  taken  fhould  im- 
mediately march  at  the  word  of  command 
into  the  wind-pipe,  and  there  fet  to  work 
accordingly.  Amongft  the  many  celebrated 
noftrums,  fpermaceti,  or  whal.es  fat  is  re- 
markably celebrated  j it  foftens  the  phlegm 
fay  they ; but  in  fa<ft,  a little  fat  pork,  or 
hog’s  lard  will  do  equally  as  much  good.— — 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  cough  pro- 
ceeds from  an  obftrudted  perfpiration.  When, 
a perfon  gets  cold,  he  generally  firft  feels  a 
fnuffling,  and  obftrudtion  in  the  nofe,  then 
a fore  throat  pr  hoarfenefs,  and  laftly  a cough  j 
all  which  is  a gradual  defluxion  from  the 
pituitous  membrane,  which  reaches  from  the 
cavity  of  the  nofe,  all  down,  the  lungs.  What- 
ever medicines  therefore,  are  capable  of  yielding 
benefit,  muft  be  calculated  to  open  and  re- 
move the  obftruftion,  and  promote  univerfal 
perfpiration  ; whence  therefore  we  find  it  is 
impoflible  to  cure  one,  without  the  other. — 
Medicines  neither  do,  nor  is  it  fit  they 
ihould  come  immediately  farther,  than  the 
top  of  the  larynx;  for  if  they  happen  to 
come  into  the  wind-pipe,  the  moft  inno- 
cent medicine  would  certainly  adt  the  part  of 
a poifon. 

The  firfl:  indication  therefore  in  a cough,  is 
to  promote  perfpiration;  for  then  nature  will 
repair  the  refpirative  organs  with  the  reft. 

Let 
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Let  the  patient  take  a draught  or  two 
of  good  fage  punch.  No.  V.  and  thereby 
promote  perfpiration ; and  in  order  to  con- 
tinue this  principal  intention,  and  to  af- 
fuage  the  flight  inflammation  in  the  throatj 
which  the  heavy  cough  ocCaflons  5 make  the 
following  electuary. 

No.  XL. 

Hake  honey  y or  fugar  difohed  to  fyrupy  two 
ounces  j lemon  juice y half  an  ounce  j or  elixir  of 
•uitrioly  two  drachmes  j fwCet  oily  one  ounce  $ 
mix  them  into  a linhlus. 

Take  of  this,  every  half  hour,  but  half  a 
tea  fpoonful  j and  fwallow  it  gradually,  fo 
that  it  may  as  it  Aides  by,  do  fome  fervice  to 
the  larynx } and  keeping  the  body  all  the 
time  in  a gentle  perfpiration.  This  method 
is  fuperior  to  all  your  nonfen fical  peftorals, 
which  have  nothing  but  quackery  for  their 
foundation;  for  whatever  you  may  take  for  the 
cough,  it  cannot  poffibly  have  any  other  effedt 
on  the  part,  till  the  real  caufe  is  removed; 
than  barely  to  touch  the  larynx ; for  all  goes  to 
the  flomach,  and  undergoes  the  fame  chance 
as  your  victuals.  Therefore  flrrike  at  the  root 
of  the  evil ; namely,  to  promote  perfpiration  ; 
and  all  the  reft  of  the  complaints  will  vanifti, 
in  confequence  of  this  principal  intenton. 

Of  the  Pleurijyy  and  Peripneumony. 

T^HE  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
liuing  of  the  inlide  of  the  pedtoral  ca- 
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vity  and  lungs  ; and  the  peripneumony  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  themfelves. 

Thefe  two  principal  kinds  of  inflammation 
have  given  birth  to  the  names  of  many  other 
inflammations  contiguous  to  thofe  parts, 
which  I hope  to  be  excufed  from  entering  into, 
as  it  is  of  very  little  flgnification  to  the  pro- 
per treatment  of  thofe  diforders  j for  I have 
often  known  the  mofl:  Ikilful  pra(ftitipner,  to 
be  miftaken  of  thefe  diforders  in  his  diagnof- 
tics,  and  yet  been  fuccefsful  in  his  cure. 
The  figns  of  this  inflammatory  difeafe,  is  an 
acute  fixt  pain  in  the  breaft  j on  whatever 
fide  the  diforder  is  in,  with  a difiiculty  of 
breathing,  and  frequently  attended  with  a 
fmall  fhort  dry  cough,  which  however  flings 
the  patient  like  fo  many  daggers.  A conflant 
fever  attends  with  all  its  fymptoms  ; which 
adds  greatly  to  the  patient’s  mifery. 

On  the  immediate  figns  of  thefe  lymptoms, 
bleeding  muft  be  had  recourfe  to  ; and  if  the 
inflammation  is  great,  and  the  pain  pungent, 
it  mufl  be  repeated  ; though  with  Ikilful 
management.  Bleeding  may  be  repeated  after 
the  firfl  twenty-four  hours  j yet  in  general  it 
is  needlefs,  and  fometimes  dangerous  j for  my 
own  part,  I never  approved  of  it  j nor  have  I 
feen  any  neceflity  for  it.  Perfpiration  however 
Ihould  be  promoted. 

If  the  pain  is  violent,  let  the  patient  ufe  the 
following  medicine. 

No. 
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No.  XLI. 

T!ake fweet  Spirit  of  Nitre  (D)  twenty  drops  ; 
Spirit  of  Wine  and  Camphor  (A)  ten  drops-,  Fe~ 
ver  Powder  (L)  one  fcruple-,  mix  it  up  witbfugar 
and  water  into  a draught. 

Let  the  patient  take  this  every  fix  hours  ; if 
there  is  a great  naafea  at  the  ftomach,  a fmail 
vomit  of  twelve  grains  oi Ipecacuanha,  (S)may 
be  given  firft,  notwithftanding  it  is  great  pain 
to  the  patient ; and  I have  often  known  it 
productive  of  great  good,  and  laid  the  firlt 
foundation  to  a fuccefsful  cure. 

If  the  pain  flill  continues,  twelve  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum  (T)  may  be  added  to  the 
above  draught  -,  No.  XLI.  If  thefpirits  of  the 
patient  is  low,  give  the  ejfential  oil  of  Pepper- 
mint (U)  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four,  or 
fix  drops  upon  a lump  of  fugar,  either 
put,  into  the  draught  above-mentioned,  or 
give  it  by  itfelf  occafionally. 

To  the  inflammed  fide,  warm  cloths  maybe 
put  wrapt  up  with  a hot  made  trencher, 
brick,  a bag  of  fand,  or  whatever  will  retain 
heat;  as  that  will  greatly  facilitate  the  in- 
ternal refolution. 

Perfpiration  is  the  principal  objeCt  to  be 
confidered  in  this  acute  difeafe,  and  fhould 
therefore  be  promoted ; but  every  thing 
forcing  that  produces  profufe  fweats  fhould 
be  avoided,  as  that  only  encreafes  the  fever. 

If 
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If  the  patient  is  very  reftlefs>  the  fever  de- 
prefled,  and  greatly  opprefled  in  refpiradoni 
blifters  may  be  applied ; but  if  the  patient 
can  do  without  them,  it  is  much  better;  as  they 
very  often  are  apt  to  encreafe  the  inflamma- 
tion. 

Cooling  clyfters,  No;  XXXII.  which  at  the 
fame  time  promote  urine,  is  of  fingular  fer- 
vice ; aiid  in  every  refpe<5t  methods  muft  be 
taken,  as  have  been  diredted  in  fevers,  and  the 
ulcerated  fore  throat ; as  all  thefe  inflamma- 
tory difeafes  are  of  one  nature,  and  require  al- 
moft  one  method  of  treatment.  For  farther 
particulars  on  this  head,  fee  my  treatife  on  dif- 
eafes of  the  lungs. 


S £ C T.  IV. 

J^ijeajes  of  the  Bowelsi  and  the  Alimentary 
Canal. 

Diseases  of  mankind  under  this  head 
are  very  numerous  indeed  j which  are 
for  the  moft  part  owing  to  their  deviating  too 
much  from  the  cortimon  path  of  nature.  But 
belides  all  this,  feamen  are  particularly  lia- 
ble; not  fo  much  indeed  on  account  of 
luxury  as  the  confined  diet,  and  the  dif- 
ferent climates  they  vifit. 

I Oiall 
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I (hall  in  this  be  as  concife  as  the  fubje<St 
will  admit  of,  and  confine  myfelf  to  fuch 
difeafes  as  occur  moft  commonly  ; and  by 
which  others  that  are  here  omitted,  may  be 
underftood. 

Of  a Depraved  Appetite. 

^ I Here  is  nothing  that  people  in  general 
-■-  are  more  apt  to  fly  to,  when  appetite 
fails  them,  than  bitters ; but  if  we  confider 
what  bitters  really  are,  and  by  what  means 
they  a(ft  in  the  alimentary  canal,  we  fliall  find 
them,  either  only  to  flimulate  the  coat  of  the 
ftomach,  or  elfe  add  to  the  flirength  of  the 
bile. 

But  generally  the  default  of  a bad  appetite 
is  a pituitous  flime  in  the  ftomach,  that  pre- 
vents this  vifcerafrom  performing  its  part  to- 
wards aflimilation ; and  therefore  we  gene- 
rally find  that  fuch  ftimulants  only  fpur  it 
on  for  a little  while  longer,  till  at  length  it 
lofes  its  tone,  fo  as  to  be  wholly  unable  to 
prepare  the  food  for  a good  nutrition  j or  elfe 
the  ftomach  becomes  fo  ufed  to  thefe  forcing 
ftimulants,  as  not  to  be  able  to  do  without 
them. 

But  this  is  not  all  j for  in  bilious  complaints, 
when  the  ftomach  is  moft  clifordered,  bitters 
never  fail  of  making  evil  worfe.  The  ftomach 
is  a delicate  vifcera,  and  fliould  ever  be  the  moft 
cautioufly  dealt  with.  Whatever  part  of  the 
human  body  is  in  exquifite  pain,  the  ftomach 

from 
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from  the  nervous  confent  always  partakes, and 
is  apt  to  be  depraved  in  its  fun<5lions  ; whence 
a naufea  is  liable  to  enfuej  and  in  fuch  a cafe 
any  IHmulants,  particularly  where  bitters  are 
concerned,  is  ever  of  evil  tendency. 

In  general  however,  a vomit  is  what  na- 
ture points  out  j and  which  gives  not  only 
relief  to  the  ftomach,  but  affifts  in  giving 
general  effort  to  the  whole  animal  fabric.  In 
fhort,  there  are  fo  very  few  cafes  where  bitters 
are  of  any  benefit  at  all,  except  where  thefto- 
mach  has  injurioufly  been  ufed  to  thofe  flimu- 
lants,  that  1 have  entirely  exploded  them  from 
my  catalogue ; being  perfuaded  that  every 
body  will  do  better  without  them. 

When  the  flomach  loaths  victuals,  the 
mouth  is  flimy,  has  a bitterifii  tafie,  and  at- 
tended with  four  belching,  and  the  vidluals 
fiting  heavy  on  the  ftomach,  nothing  is  pre- 
ferable to  a vomit. 

This  I know  has  alfo  been  carried  into 
abufe,  as  v/ell  as  many  other  good  medicines. 

Yet  that  fhould  be  no  rule;  for  if  a 

vomit  is  properly  and  timely  given,  it  will 
ever  be  attended  with  fuccefs.  Take  here  the 
following  diredion  for  a foul  flomach. 

Firft  take  a vomit,  and  work  it  well  off  with 
bare  luke  warm  water ; then  take  every 
night,  or  when  going  to  rell;,  a dofe  of  Jto- 
macb  powder  (M).  If  the  fiomach  feems  very 
w'eak,  add  a few  drops  of  the  ejjmtial  oil  of 

pepper- 
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peppermint  (U),  which  will  fooa  convince 
you  of  the  good  effeils. 

If  you  require  a ftimulant  in  the  morning, 
take  Burlington  sbalfam{y^\  about  a tea  fpoon- 
ful  in  a glafs  of  wine,  previoufly  put  on  a 
lump  of  fugar,  that  it  may  the  better  incor- 
porate : which  is  a good  ftomachic,  and  ever 
.preferable  to  the  cuftomary  bitters. 

Dram  drinking  is  another  pernicious  cuf- 
tom,  whereby  many  have  been  fent  to  eter- 
nity long  before  the  period  of  life  prefcribed 
by  nature  j and  of  which  I would  advife 
every  man,  who  has  the  lead  regard  for  his 
health,  to  beware,  as  of  a deadly^  poifon. 

On  the  whole,  the  want  of  appetite  is. 
what  many  complain  of  without  reafon. 
Some  fancy  themfelves  very  bad,  becaufe 
they  cannot  eat  their  breakfaft ; thofe  I would 
advife  to  day  till  dinner  time ; others  again 
have  no  appetite  for  their  dinner,  ualefs  they 
wet  their  domach  v/ith  a glafs  of  Stoughton, 
or  fome  other  bitters  : Thofe  fhould  eat 

nothing  in  the  morning,  or  elfe  day  till  dip- 
per time. — -In  diort,  nature  diould  be 
confulted,  both  in  the  date  of  health,  as  well 
as  in  difeafes,  and  her  falutary  didlates  diould 
be  followed. 

The  cudom  of  feafoning  victuals  with 
drong  dimulating  condiments  is  often  preju- 
dicial, and  nothing  diould  be  ufed  with  more 
moderation  j for  though  it  may  warm  and 

dimulate 
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Simulate  the  ftomach,  yet,  it  frequently  gives 
caufe  to  great  weakneffes,  and  generally  are 
the  primitive  caufes  of  chronic  diftempers; 
as  it  hurries  on  the  chylefadlion,  and  thence 
is  apt  to  feed  the  blood  with  many  acrimo- 
nious humours. 

This  little  differtation  on  depraved  appetite 
I hope  will  fuffice,  and  doubt  not  if  attended 
to,  that  health  and  longevity  will  become 
the  intimate  acquaintances  of  the  man  who 
wilhes  to  enjoy  their  blelTings. 

Of  the  Colick. 

IF  we  confider  the  length  of  the  ailmentary 
canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  namely 
fix  times  the  length  of  the  fubje£l  they  be- 
long to  j and  if  we  confider  the  delicacy 
of  its  fubftance,  as  alfo,  the  office  for  which 
it  is  ordained  we  fhall  not  at  all  wonder, 
that  fo  many  diforders  are  incident  to  man- 
kind in  that  part. 

The  colic  however  is  the  general  term  for 
various  painful  fenfations  in  the  inteftines  ; 
though  the  caufes  as  well  as  the  feat,  and  the 
manner  of  its  affedling  the  fyftem,  is  mate- 
rially different 

The  general  caufe  however,  is  a fiimulant, 
which  irritatins:  the  inner  coat  of  the  inteflines 
to  conflridion;  and  whence  a fpafmodic  con- 
tradlion,  and  a perverted  periflaltic  motion 
is  produced. 


If 
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If  the  ftomach  is  affefted  with  the  pain  of 
the  colic,  fo  that  a naufea  and  reaching 
attends,  or  has  been  previcufly  felt,  a vomit 
is  the  firft,  and  moft  expedient  method  to 
be  had  recourfe  to  ; for  by  this,  not  only  the 
crudities  in  the  ftomach  gets  dilburdened, 
but  from  the  joint  adlion  on  the  internal 
canal,  a ftool  or  two  is  generally  produced, 
by  which  frequently  the  offending  acrimony 
is  carried  off. 

When  however  this  avails  not  fufficiently, 
and  the  pain  rather  increafes,  particularly  if 
the  body  at  the  fame  time  is  coftive,  recourfe 
fhould  be  had  to  clyfters  j for  purges  in  this 
cafe,  do  not  operate  fpeedily  enough,  and  in 
cafes  of  coftivenefs,  is  not  always  fafe.  The 
clyfter  No.  XXIII.  may  be  of  great  bene- 
fit, and  if  neceflity  requires  it,  occafionally 
repeated. 

But  more  frequently,  it  is  from  a nervous 
affedion,  and  then  carminatives  prove  the 
moft  effedual : in  fuch  cafes  give  the  follow- 
ing. 

No.  XLII. 

Ta^e  e/fential  oil  of  peppermint  (U),  fx  drops 
on  a lump  of  fugar -y  elixir  proprietatis  (H), 
fve  large  tea  fpoonfuls  •,  wine  or  water,  half 
a tea  cupful. 

Let  the  patient  take  this  immediately  j a 
little  T’urlington  s balfam  (W)  about  a tea 
fpoonful,  allb  is  very  beneficial.  If  the  pain 

ftill 
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ftill  continues  violent ; let  ten  or  twelve  drops 
liquid  laudanum be  added.  Clyfters 
^ouid  not  be  hegledted,  but  plentifully  ad- 
tniniftefed  ; the  fame  medicines  as  is  given 
to  the  patient,  may  alfo  be  added  to  the 
clyfter. 

The  dry  belly-ach,  is  a fpafmodic  con- 
tradtion  of  the  inteliines,  and  throws  the 
patient  into  the  greateft  mifery  imaginable  ; 
clyfters  is  the  only  recourfe  and  anodynes, 
'together  'with  gentle  mercurials  will  likewife 
prove  beneficial ; warm,  clothes  andfomething 
that  can  retain  the  warmth  fhould  conftantly  be 
put  to  the  bowels  and  in  great  extremities, 
cold  foot  baths  have  often  given  immediate  re- 
lief. 

The  billious  cholic  is  of  a dangerous  ten- 
dency, and  always  attended  with  the  bilious 
belching  and  vomitting  of  bile.  In  this  cafe 
vomits  is  the  only  method  to  be  ufed  with 
fafety  \ and  if  properly  continued,  as  long  as 
the  bile  is  brought  up,  will  never  fail  of  fuc- 
cefs.  But  bleeding  in  bilious  complaints  is 
ever  pernicious.  If  a fever  attends,  method 
muft  be  ufed  accordingly. 

Of  Loofenefs,  and  the  Bloody  Flux, 

Acholic  is  often  the  fore-runner  of  a loofe- 
nefs, and  if  the  loofenefs  is  not  too  vio- 
lent very  often  is  falutary,  and  carries  off 
many  kind  of  diforders  in  the  body.  But  if 
a loofenefs  continues  after  twenty  four  hours. 
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it  is  time  foinething  fliould  be  done,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  a bloody  flux. 

If  the  flux  is  attendded  with  a naufea  at  the 
jflomach,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit,  give 
without  delay  the  following  draught : 

No.  XLlll. 

'Take  rhubarb  ( O ) one  Jcruple  •,  ipecacuanha ^ 
ten  grains  Jiomach  po’wder  {m)  Jifteen  grains-, 
calomel  {^)  three  grains-,  mix  them  and  make 
it  into  a draught  or  bolus,  %oith  Jiigarand  'ccater. 

This  probably  will  vomit  a few  times,  and 
then  occafion  a few  ftools  but  as  the  rhubarb 
has  an  aflringency  as  well  as  cathartic  qua- 
lity, it  will  in  general,  after  the  purging  has 
gently  carried  off  the  acrimony,  adl  as  an 
aftringent ; particularly  if  after  the  above 
draught,  the  following  paragoric  is  taken. 

No.  XL IV. 

Take  oil  of  peppermint  (U)  four  drops  upon  a 
lump  of  fugar  liquid  laudanum  (T)  eight  drops  j 
fveet  fpirits  of  nitre  ( D ) twenty  drops  ; mixt  in 
a glafs  of  wine. 

iiut  if  the  patient  ftill  continues  after 
thefe  medicines,  with  great  griping,  a 
fucceffion  of  ftools,  together  with  a tenef- 
mus,  (that  is  a perpetual  inclination  to  go 
to  ftool)  then  give  the  following : 

No.  XLV. 

Take  rhubarb  {O)  ten  grains  -,  flomachic powder 
ifA') fifteen  grains eJJ'ential  oil  of  peppermint 
{\jy  three  drops -,  calomel  ifk)  one  grain-,  and 
make  it  into  a bolus  or  draught. 


Let 
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Let  the  patient  take  this  every  fix  hours, 
for  the  firft  two  days.  If  the  ftools  are 
bloody,  flimy,  and  attended  with  great  pain  ; 
recourfe  muft  immediately  be  had  to  clyfters ; 
fuch  as  No.  XXXVII,  XXXVIII,  XXXIX. 
mentioned  in  the  quincy  ; for  the  more  nour- 
ilhing  they  can  be  made  the  better ; as  there- 
by they  will  lubricate  the  bowels,  and 
ftrengthen  them.  In  the  mean  time  the  wh'/e 
deco6Hon  fhould  be  ufed  as  a conftant  drink, 
which  make  as  follows  : 

No.  XLVI. 

T^ake  chalk  (i8)  pounded  Jmally  three 
ounces } cinamon  ( 1 6)  bruifed,  two  drachms ; boil 
them  in  two  quarts  of  water  for  one  hour^  and 
frain  off  the  decoSHon. 

Of  this  let  the  patient  drink  for  his  con- 
Ilant  drink;  a few  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint 
may  be  dropped  upon  a lump  of  fugar,  and 
difolved  in  it. 

The  fame  decodlion  may  alfo  be  given  as 
a clyfter  when  the  flux  is  very  violent.  Af- 
ter the  two  firfl;  days  the  rhubarb  fhould  be 
given  but  fparingly  ; for  if  the  flux  is  bloody, 
we  may  juflly  fuppofe  the  inteftines  are  in  a 
flateof  inflammation,  and  even  ulceration.  In 
fuch  extremity,  a little  calomel  mixed  with 
the  clylter,  as  alfo  liquid  laudanum,  will  not 
only  correct  the  acrimony,  but  give  eafe  to 
the  emaciated  ftamina  of  the  inteflines. 

* 
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By  this  treatment  the  moft  inveterate 
bloody  flux  may  be  fubdued,  efpecially  with 
the  help  of  patience,  cautious  diet,  and  clean- 
linefs. 


SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  Scurvy. 

IF  I was  to  write  as  much  on  that  fubjedl, 
as  I have  already  written  in  this  treatife, 
the  whole  would  only  amount  to  this,  that  the 
fcurvy  is  a ftate  of  putrifying  corruption 
in  the  living  human  body. 

The  caufes  of  this  diforder  is  a defecflive  diet, 
contaminated  air,  and  want  of  proper  exer- 
cife. 

In  regard  to  the  diet,  fait  provifions  and 
foul  water  are  the  acceflTary  means,  which  not 
only  impoveriflies  the  blood,  but  gives  it  a 
tendency  to  a putrefcency,  whereby  it  lofes  its 
fpirit,  the  lymph  its  gelatinoufnefs,  and  the 
crafamentous  part  its  refinous  confifliency. 
Thence  the  ferum  becomes  fliarp  and  acrimo- 
nious j the  lymphatic  part  in  the  blood  un- 
able to  nourifli  the  ftamina  of  the  folids ; and 

the 
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the  red  erafamentous  part  becomes  crumous, 
iand  void  of  its  vivacity  : and  as  the  folids  muft 
-in  Gonfequence  fuffer  in  proportion  to  the 
ftate  of  the  blood,  from  whence  they  have 
their  exiftence,  and  become  maintained,  it 
muft  follow  alfo,  that  they  degenerate  into  the 
fame  ftate  of  corruption  : thence  we  find  not 
only  a univerfal  laflitude  and  debility  in  the 
limbs,  but  gradually  the  fmaller  vefiels  be- 
come unable  to  circulate  the  corrupt  humours, 
break,  bleed,  and  even  mortify  of  their  own 
accord,  v/ithout  any  other  caufe  than  the  pu- 
trefcent  nature  of  their  containing  fluids. 

Thoughthefymptoms  are  in  general  too  well 
known,  not  to  be  eafely  miftaken  ; yet  I fhall 
here  defcribe  this  deftrudlive  difeafe  in  its  va- 
rious gradations. 

When  a patient  firft  begins  to  be  tainted 
with  the  fcurvy,  he  feels  a laffitude  all  over  his 
body, and  apeculiarpronenefs  to  indulgence  and 
idlenefs;  work  becomes  irkfomci  and  nei- 
ther has  he  ftrength,  nor  inclination,  to  do  his 
work  Vt^ith  the  fame  chearfulnefs  as  before.  He 
fleeps  more  in  general,  but  his  reft  is  for  ever 
difturbed  with  heavy  and  melancholy  dreams  ; 
and  particularly  of  that  nature,  as  for  ever  to 
be  engaged  in  efcaping  from  fome  fad  danger, 
but  unfortunately  that  his  limbs  are  fo  re- 
markably heavy,  that  he  cannot  move  them. 
Withthefeand  thelike  labour  in  vain  phantoms 

his 
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his  fleep  is  difturbed,  till  at  length  he 
awakes,  and  finds  himfelf  more  fatigued  than 
when  he  firft  went  to  reft.  The  mouth  is  al- 
ways foul  and  llim'y,  and  frequently  attended 
with  a difagreeable  taint.  The  appetite  is  de- 
praved, and  the  vi(fi;uals  fits  very  heavy  on 
the  ftomach. 

This  is  the  firft  ftage  of  the  fcurvy  ; and 
when  a patient  is  fure  of  thofe  fymptoms,  it 
is  time  fbme  remedy  fliould  be  ufed,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  approaching  evils ; which 
gradually  come  on  thus. 

The  gums  begin  to  fwell,  th'Oltgh  not  very 
fore ; and  frequently  bleed  either  on  their 
own  accord,  or  at  the  leaft  touch  of  any  thing 
that  comes  near  them.  The  breath  becomes 
very  difagreeable,  even  to  the  patient  himfelf. 
The  teeth  grov/  dark,  brbWn  or  black,  be- 
come loofe,  and  the  very  jaw-bone,  together 
with  the  roots  of  the  teeth  are  expofed  and 
feem  uncovered  from  the  decayed  gum. 

Sometimes  a fcurfy  itch  enfues,  and  foroe- 
times  little  fpots  appear.  The  body  becomes 
remarkably  weak,  and  fenlibly  falls  away, 
and  the  colour  of  the-  fkin  gets  a difagreeable 
tawny  hew  j which  is  moft  remarkable,  toge- 
ther with  other  emaciated  features  in  the  pa- 
tient’s countenance. 

This  is  the  fecohd  ftate,  and  now  diftblu- 
tion  actually  begins  to  take  place. 


The 
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The  patient  lofes  his  ftrength  fenfibly,  fo 
as  not  to  be  able  to  be  fupported  by  his  own 
limbs.  Over  his  body  varioufly  appear  red, 
fcarlet,  yellow,  green,  livid  and  black  fpots, 
of  various  magnitude ; fome  of  which  will 
bleed  on  their  own  accord  j others  will  break 
into  malignant  ulcers,  and  others  again  will 
mortify.  The  appetite  fails ; a flux  frequently 
enfues  the  urine  will  be  thick  and  ftinking  ; 
and  the  poor  wretch  gradually  dies  merely 
by  putrefaction. 

The  fcurvy  has  had  many  definitions,  and 
has  been  divided  into  various  claiTes.  All  the 
difference  of  the  diforder  is,  that  fometimes  it 
is  attended  with  a fever,  only  in  fome  de- 
grees, more  in  one  habit,  than  in  another  j 
which  may  be  owing  cither  to  the  nature  of 
the  conflitution  itfelf,  but  principally  depends 
on  the  climate  the  patient  is  in  : to  which  I 
mufl  not  forget  to  add,  that  frequently  the 
fcurvy  is  complicated  with  other  diforders. 
I could  make  many  obfervations  on  this  head, 
but,  this  perhaps  would  ferve  more  to  indulge 
myfelf  than  to  benefit  my  reader. 

I fhall  therefore  fuppofe  that  I have  faid 
enough,  to  proceed  to  the  cure  j which 
I do  with  the  more  chearfulnefs,  as  I am 
happy  in  knowing  it  by  experience  to  be  not 
only  ealy,  but  efficatious. 

The  firft  time  I ever  experienced,  and  had 
it  in  my  power  to  examine  into  the  nature  of 

the 
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the  true  fcurvy,  I was  fortunate  enough  to 
difcover  fo  much  of  its  corruptive  quality, 
as  to  hit  upon  the  true  antidote;  namely, 
the  facharine  quality  and  accidity  of  vege- 
tables ; and  upon  this  foundation  I eftablifhed 
my  method  of  cure  with  fuccefs. 

I fhall  not  here  enumerate  the  many  experi- 
ments that  I made  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  in- 
quiries, but  proceed  to  the  refult  thereof,  and 
the  method  to  be  obferved. 

In  the  firft  place,  fugar  is  an  article  of 
more  virtue,  than  what  is  in  general  known ; 
and  of  fo  great  a value  to  feamen,  that  he 
ought  to  efteem  it  as  one  of  the  greateft  pre- 
fervatives  of  hishealth.  Next  to  this  is  vinegar, 
which  is  not  only  a refifter  of  putrefadlion, 
hut  has  a coagulating,  and  condenfing  quality 
to  the  animal  juices ; whereby  it  not  only 
confolidates  the  fluids  without  adding  acri- 
mony, but  on  the  contrary,  abforbs  animal 
acrimony,  and  braces  up  the  folids. 

On  tde  fame  principle,  I have  found  dried 
malt,  to  be  of  great  advantage  in  fcor- 
butic  cafes  ; in  which,  both  the  faccharine 
and  aciditj  of  vegetables  is  contained  even  in 

in  a heightened  degree, This  being  pre- 

mi  fed,  I proceed  in  the  following  manner ; 

When  a man  is  found  to  have  evident  figns 
of  the  fcurvy,  let  his  drink  be  acidulated 
with  one  fourth,  or  third,  &c.  of  good 
vinegar,  or  what  is  yet  better,  lemon  juice, 
and  well  fvveetened  with  fugar.  If 
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If  there  is  malt  on  board,  let  a malt  de- 
co<JHon,  or  temporary  beer  be  made  in  the 
following  manner : 

No.  XLVil. 

'itake  malt  bruifedy  a pound,  or  three  handfuls ; 
fajfcfrafs- chips,  a fmall  handful ; boll  it  in  a gal- 
lon of  water  for  an  hour,  and  firain  it  off  for  ufe. 

Let  this  be  the  conftant  drink,  which  in 
a (hort  time  will  revive  the  already  tainted  ha- 
bit. Onions,  horfe-raddifh,  and  muftard,  &c. 
fuch  as  will  keep  on  board,  fhould  plenti- 
fully be  made  ufe  of,  and  the  pills  No.  X. 
Ihould  be  taken  every  twenty  four  hours,  at 
a time  when  going  to  reft. 

This  method  will  foon  bring  the  patient 
to  health  again,  particularly  if  in  the  firft 
ftage  ; but  when  it  is  come  to  the  fecond  de- 
gree, or  in  a ftate  of  rapid  decay,  more  ef- 
fectual and  immediate  means  muft  be  taken. 

Here  then  I ftiall  prefent  the  method, 
which  by  experience  I know  to  be  efhea- 
tious. 

No.  XLIX. 

I’ake  a large  tub,  ( a butt  fawed  in  two) 
in  which  place  a fool,  or  Jome  thing  to  fit  on  ; 
Then  let  the  patient  be  fript  naked  and Jeated  in 
the  tub  ; pour  into  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  about 
one  gallon  of  good  vinegar  5 put  a blanket  all  over 
the  patient,  and  the  tub,  fo  that  the  whole  is  cover- 
ed like  a hut.  Then  heat  a large  poker,  which 
put  into  the  vinegar  in  order  to  rife  a feam  ; 

which 
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which  continue  for  about  a quarter,  or  half  an 
hour,  or  longer,  according  to  the  circumfiances. 

If  the  patient  is  very  fcorbutic,  it  fhould 
be  repeated  three  times  a day,  or  event  cf- 
tener , for  the  effecft  of  this  fteam-bath  is 
fo  powerful,  that  I have  with  pleafure  feen 
the  patient  not  able  to  crawl  to  the  tub  j he 
has  been  fo  revived  by  the  operation,  as  to 
come  out  of  his  own  accord  quite  rcfreflied. 

In  the  mean  time  the  elixir  of  iron  as  is 
dcfcribed  No.  XXVIII.  fhould  be  taken  ^ 
the  mouth  often  walhed  with  vinegar,  lemon 
juice,  or  rather  with  the  elixir  of  the  iron, 
and  fugar,  diould  be  both  plentifully  ufed 
in  the  drink,  and  with  the  victuals. 

Salt  provilions  Ihould  be  avoided  as  much 
as  poffible,  or  elfe  previoufly  well  deprived  of 
its  fait. 

By  this  method  the  fcurvy  may  not  only 
be  prevented  at  fea,  but  even  cured  in  the 
mod  inveterate  degree. 

If  however  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
patient  to  come  on  fhore,  it  will  greatly  faci- 
litate his  cure ; though  he  fhould  reap  no 
other  benefit  than  the  exhalations  of  the 
earth  in  the  warmth  of  the  day  : and  I have 
with  aftonifhment  feen  patients  devour  vege- 
tables in  large  quantities,  and  mended  fur- 
prizingly,  even  in  a few  hours  ; fo  powerful 
an  antidote  is  the  vegetable  effluvia  to  an  ani- 
mal putrefcency. 


To 
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To  conclude,  I have  only  this  to  obferve, 
that  the  fcurvy  is  principally  owing  to  defaults 
with  refpedl  to  provifions,  and  the  cuftomary 
way  of  living  in  fhips  in  general ; and  fuch  as 
might  be  much  amended,  both  with  refpedt 
to  conveniency,  wliolefomenefs,  and  expence. 

I fpeak  this  from  long  experience,  from 
the  many  obfervations  I have  made,  and  the 
good  fuccefs  that  have  attended  my  improve- 
ments, when  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  put 
them  in  execution.  I have  many  things  to 
offer  with  refpedl  to  provifions  at  fea  j but 
as  that  is  too  extenfive  to  be  inferted  in  this 
volume,  I (hall  treat  of  it  diftindlly.  In  the 
mean  time  give  me  leave  to  clofe  thefe  lec- 
tures : and  being  confcious  that  truth  and 
utility  has  guided  my  endeavours  through 
the  whole,  I lay  down  my  pen  for  this  time, 
with  the  pleafing  refledtion,  that  I have  ad- 
vanced one  ftep  farther  in  the  performance 
of  my  duty,  and  in  anfwering  the  end  of  n>y 
cxiftence. 


FINIS. 
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EXPLANATION  of  the  PLATE. 

J7IG.  T,  A common  bleeding  lancet.  A. 
The  blade ; which,  when  it  is  wiped  after 
bleeding,  fhould  always  be  laid  upon  the 
handle  B.  and  wiped  but  one  way,  to  fave 
the  point. 

Fig.  2.  An  incifion  lancet.  A.  The  point  of 
the  blade,  which  ought  to  incline  one  way 
moft,  in  order  to  make  it  the  better  fit 
for  opening  of  apofthumes. 

Fig.  3.  A biftoury  for  opening  of  fores,  &c. 
in  general  ufe.  A.  The  blade.  B.  The 
handle  in  w'hich  the  blade  folds. 

Fig-  4.  A pair  of  firong  fciflars. 

Fig.  5.  A fpatula.  A.  The  part  for  fpread- 
ing  of  plaifters.  B.  The  part  for  prefling 
down  the  tongue  j for  which  reafon  it  is 
made  full  of  holes  that  it  may  the  better 
prefs  down  the  tongue. 

Fig.  6.  A probe,  A.  the  probe.  B.  A trian- 
gular point  on  which  lint  may  be  wrapped 
to  wipe  the  fore  with,  as  it  is  eafy  taken  olF 
again. 

Fig.  7.  A arm  tied  up  for  bleeding,  with 
the  three  veins  as  they  generally  appear 
when  fwelled  up. 
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Ftg.  8.  A vein  of  a kind  of  three  orifices.  A, 
Is  a longitudinal  orifice,  which  will  not 
let  the  blood  run  freely.  B.  Tranverfe; 
in  making  fuch  orifice  the  vein  is  apt  to  be 
divided  ; befides  it  is  not  very  eafily  ftofl- 
ped,  and  will  not  admit  of  an  orifice  large 
enough  to  let  the  blood  run  out  with  free- 
dom. C.  An  oblique  opening,  the  me- 
dium between  the  two  former  and  always 
the  beft  orifice. 

Fig.  9.  A key-tooth  inflniment.  A.  The 
handle,  made  of  ivory.  B.  The  comb  of 
the  inftrument,  which  flaould  be  wrapped 
round  with  a little  rag,  and  is  that  part 
which  refts  againft  the  jaw  bone.  C.  The 
hook  which  is  brought  over  the  tooth.  D. 
The  ferew  at  the  end  of  the  key,  by  which 
the  hook  is  fiiifted  as  occafion  requires. 
E.  The  ferew  by  wdiich  the  handle  is  fixed 
to  the  infirument. 

Fig.  10.  Common  fpiints  ufed  for  fradlures  ; 
thefe  fpiints  are  made  of  thin  boards  of  (fine 
or  cedar,  glewed  on  to  leather,  and  then 
ridged  fo,  that  they  may  eafily  bend  and 
fuit  to  the  limb  w’hich  they  are  applied  to. 

Fig.  II.  A tingle  headed  rowler,  or  bandage, 
this  bandage  is  generally  ufed  for  a fradtured 
. arm  or  leg. 

F?g.  12.  A double  h.eadcd  rowler,  generally 
for  difiocacions^. 
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Fig.  13.  A many  tailed  bandage.  A*  The 
back  part  flip,  that  keeps  the  bandage 
together.  B.  The  flitches  coming  thro’ 
the  bandage.  C.  The  flips  of  the  bandage. 
D.  The  part  next  the  ancle,  from  whence 
the  parts  upwards  have  a gradual  increafe. 

Fig.  14.  Mr  Sharp’s  invented  fplints,  made 
of  pafte- board.  A.  The  external  fplint. 
B.  The  leather  flraps.  C.  The  ftrap,  that, 
comes  under  the  foot.  E.  The  internal 
fplint.  F.  The  loop  through  which  the 
ftrap  that  comes  under  the  foot  is  put, 
Gi  Small  iron  buttons,  on  which  the 
flraps  are  fattened . 

Fig.  1 5-  A leg  with  the  many  tailed  bandages. 
A.  The  flips  laid  over  each  other.  13.  The 
under  flip  that  fecures  the  whole.  C.  A 
flip  that  fecures  the  bandage  to  the  foot. 

Fig.  16.  A leg  dreffed  with  the  fplints. 
A.  The  bandage.  B.  The  fplint.  C.  The 
tie  knots  of  the  tape  that  fecure  the  fplint 
to  the  leg. 

Fig.  17,  The  inner  view  of  a leg  with  Mr 
Sharp’s  fplints. 

Fig.  The  external  view  of  the  fame. 
Thefe  two  are  copied  from  Mr  Sharp’s 
pamphlet. 

Fig.  ig,  A clyfler  fyringe,  A.  the  fyringe 
made  of  pewter.  B.  A pipe  made  in  fuch 
manner,  as  to  enable  a man  to  adminifler 
a clyfler  to  himfelf.  C.  A common  cly- 
fler pipe,  that  occafionally  may  be  fere  wed 
cr.  to  the  fyringe. 
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^^ig.  20.  A clyfter  pipe  and  bladder.  A.  The 
bladder.  B.  The  pipe.  C.  The  manner 
of  fixing  the  bladder  to  the  pipe.  D.  The 
tying  of  the  bladder  when  it  is  filled,  with 
a flip  knot  j which  is  han'dier  than  the 
cuflomary  way  of  the  cork. 

Fig.  21.  The  manner  of  clofing  a wound 
with  plaiflers,  called  the  Ax']  future. 

Fig.  22.  A common  fyringe  made  of  ivory. 


